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ALABAMA 
Birmingham—F lemming Tfr. Co. 
Cullman—Keller Tfr. Co. 
Montgomery—Keed Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


ARIZONA 
Van & Stge. Co. 
an & Stge. Co. 
ARKANSAS 
Clarksville Clarksville Produce Co. 
Fayetteville —Red Ball Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Harrison—M & M Stge. Co. 
Hot Springs—Pyron-Plumlee Tfr. & 
Construction Co. 
Jonesboro—Jonesboro Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Little Rock—Merchants Tfr. & 
Whse. Co., Inc. 
CALIFORNIA 
Beaumont Tfr. & Stge. 


Phoenix—Arrow 
Tucson—City V 


Beaumont 

Berkeley _Berkeley Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Bishop—Sierra Nevada Van & Stge. 

Chico—Lambert Trkg. Co. 

Fresno—M. A. Meyer 

Hollywood- Roosevelt Van & Stge. 

Laguna Beach—Laguna Beach Tfr. & 
Stee. Co 

Lancaster- Keltner Van & Stge. 

Larkspur—Goss Moving & Stge. Co. 

Lomita Park—The Vyn Co., Mvg. & Stge 

Belmont Van & Stge. Co. 


Long Beach 
Los Angeles- 
Arlington Van 
Broadway Tfr. Co. 
Charles Van & Stge. Co. 
MeCallson Van & Stge. 
s &MtTfr. & Stge. Co. 
Sun Moving & Stge. Co. 
Merced—Covert Bros. Tfr. 
Mill Valley Dowd’s Moving 
Newhall- Chitwood Van & Stge 
Oakland—Cook Morgan Moving 
Palace Van & Stge. Co. 
Stringer & Driver Stge. Co. 
Pasadena—Crown Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Redondo Beach- _§ & M Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Reseda—Long’s Van Service 
Richmond- Royal Moving Service 
Riverside—Citizen’s Transportation Co. 
Sacramento— tt Van & Stge. Co. 
San Bernardino—Westbrook Van & 
Stge. Co. 
San Diego “Triangle Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
University Van & Stge. Co. 
San Francisco—Pierce-Rodolph Stge 


_United Van Lines Inc. 
& Stge. Co. 


& Stge. 
Co 


Ltd. 
Stringer & Driver Stge. Co. 
San Mateo—All-Ways Moving & Stge. 
Griggs Van Lines 


Santa Barbara—A. M. 
Santa Cruz—Blue Bird Van & Stee. 
Santa Maria—Bagdon Tfr. & Stze. 
Santa Monica—Jenkins Van & Stge. 
Stockton—Ivers Van & Stee. 
Vallejo—Swofford’s Van & Stge. 
Woodland—Woodland fr. & Stge. 
COLORADO 

on Stge. & Moving Co. 
n—Peerless Tfr. 
NECTICUT 
Bridgeport—Wm. B. Meyer, Inc. 
East Hartford—Gem Van & Stge. Co. 
Hartford—Dully and Son 


Denver—Johns 
Grand Junctio 
CON 


& Stge. Co. 


Co., 


Co. 


& Stge. Co. 


COAST-TO-COAST UNITED VAN 


Connecticut (cont’d) 
Meriden—Acme Moving & Stge. Co. 
New Haven—Bellin & Powell 
New London—Thames Trucking Co. 
Stamford—Sabini's Moving & Stge. Co. 
Stratford—F. J. Bernerd 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington—W. A. Larmore 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington—American Storage Co. 

Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

N. Roy Kramer Tir. & Stge. Cos. 

Merchants Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

FLORIDA 

Fort Meyers—Hodges Stge. & Tfr. 

Jacksonville —Gillespie Bonded Whse. 
Co., Inc. 

Lake Worth—Daniels & Son Tfr. & Stge 

Co. 


Miami—Black and Red Transp. 
Sarasota—Broden Stee. & Tir. Co., Inc 
ale Tfr. & Stge. cr 


St. Petersburg—Esd 
Tallahassee —Harrell 
West Palm Beach—Daniels 
& Stge. 
Warrington—Boyden’s Tfr. Service 
GEORGIA 


Tfr. & Ste. 
& Son Tfr. 


Atlanta—A. C. White Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Tir. & Stge. Co. 


Columbus—McCarley 
Gainesville—Adams Tfr. Co. 

IDAHO 
Tennyson Tfr. & Stge., Inc. 
Burley—Bell Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Kellogg—Deal Tfr. & Fuel 
ILLINOIS 
Alton—H. A. Nevlin Mvg. & Tfr. Co. 
Bloomington—Oesch Tfr. Co. 
Chicago—United Van Lines, Ine. 

Dewald Moving & Cartage Co. 

Fernstrom Stge. & Van Co. 

Jamesway Moving & Stge. Co. 

Kasen Moving Company 

Kotek Bros., Ine. 

Peterson Fireproof Warehouse, Inc. 
Cicero—Kotek Bros., Inc. 

P. Ploegman & Sons 
Edwardsville—Buckles Tfr. & Whse. Co 
E ffingham—Mowe Moving & Tfr. 
Gillespie—Cordera Tfr. Co. 
Macomb—McLean’s Delivery Service 
Marion—Booth’s Tfr. Co. 
Moline—Sones Tfr. & Stge. 
Murphysboro—W. E. Neal Tfr. Co. 
Olney—S & V Company, Inc. 
Peoria—Thede Brothers, Inc. 
Quincy— Vidas Transfer Line 
Rockford—Lawson Tfr. & Stge. 
Rushville—D. M. Tomlinson 

INDIANA 
e—Geiger Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
—Rosner Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Logansport—Thomas Cartage Co. 
Muncie—Deterling Van & Stge. Co. 
South Bend—C. J. Peterson 

10WA 


Cedar Rapids—Americ 
Des Moines—Burris & H 
Dubuque—Walser Rapid 
Keokuk—Sinton Transfer 
Sioux City—Propeck Dist. Co. 


Boise 


Evansvill 
Indianapolis 


Transit Co. 


Manhatta 
Ottawa—Ottav 
Topeka—Tope 


an Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
atch, Movers, Inc. 


® 
LINES 


KANSAS 
n—Reliable Tfr. 
wa Tfr. Co. 
ka Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


Wichita—United 
Frankfort—Perki 


Hopkinsville—W. - 


Lexington—J. J. 
Louisville—V. D 
Stge. Co. 


Mayfield—Gillum’s Tr 
Loul 


Alexandria—Suns 


Baton Rouge—H 
Bogalusa—M. A 


Lafayette—Barras 
New Iberia—Henry Deroven 
New Orleans—H. G. 


Herrin Tfr. & 


& Stge. Co. 


Van Lines, Inc. 


KENTUCKY 


ns Tfr. Lines 
Jeff Hammond 


Gormley 


. Morgan Van Service & 


ansfer Co. 
SIANA 
hine Tfr. Co. 
e 


Tfr. Lines 


Bauer Moving - 


Whse. Co., Inc. 


Auburn—Pete Bolduc 


Bangor—C. F. ¢ 
Hallowell—H. F. 


Kittery—Walsh 


Portland—Earle 
Presque Isle—P 


}raves Express 
Barrett 


Bros. 
W. Noyes & Son 
arker K. Bailey 


YLAND 


Rumford—Hanson Movers 
MAR 


Baltimore—Broadwa 
3rooks Tfr. & Stge. 


The Davidsor 
Strippy Stge 
Cumberland—! 


Silver Spring—N. 


Stge. Com 


MA 


Attleboro—B. 


y Stge. Co., Inc 
Co., Inc. 
n Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
. & Moving Co., Inc. 
Zennett Tir. & Stee. 


panies 
SSACH USETTS 
A. McDonald's Expre 


Belmont—Fulton Moving Co. 


Boston—Columbia Stge. 


Humboldt F 
Wm. McDor 
Cambridge—¢ 
Greenfield—S 


Lawrence—Coope 
New Bedford—A. 
Northampton—Rust 


Pittsfield—E. 
Quincy—F-. I 


Springfield—Cabrin 
Walpole—Pepin Moving & Stge. 


Waltham—P. 
Corp. 


Bay City—D 


Dearborn—Corriga 
Detroit—Cadillac 
Grand Rapids—Breen’s De 


Grosse Point 


Stge. Co. 
Kalamazoo—Kalat 
Ransler St 


Whse. 
ireproof Warehouse 


nald & Co. 


ooper’s Express, Inc. 


hort Line Transp. 


r’s Express, Inc. 


H. Dallmeyer 


3. Rich & Sons 
i Moving Service, Inc. 


Co 


E. Burke Moving & 


MICHIGAN 
obson Cartage & Stg 


Stge. Co. 


e—Grosse Pointe 


ge. & Van Service 


Lansing—Spee Dee Delivery 


Muskegon Hats.—B. F. 


& Van 


(This list is corrected to Jan. 1, 1952) 


Duluth—Rookey Transfer Co. 
M inneapolis—Mohawk Tfr. 

Skellet Van & Stge. Co. 
st. Paul—Ballard Stee. 


George 


Co., Ine. 
MINNESOTA 


Roy Kramer Tfr. 


rrin Tfr. & Whse. Co., Inc. 
. Pope Transfer 


Moving Vans 


Stge. 


Shreveport—Herrin Tfr. & Whse. Co., Inc. 
MAINE 


Co. 
& 


ss 


D. MeMullen, Inc. 
Trucking Service 


Stge. 


e. Co. 


n Moving & Stge. Co. 


livery Service 
Moving & 


mazoo Stge. & Tfr., Inc. 


Stge. 


& Stge. Co. 


& Tfr. Co. 





MOVING SERVIC RE 


MISSISSIPPI 


Brookhaven—J. E. Spring ‘fr. Co. 

Columbus—R. N. Gault Tfr. Co. 

Meridian—Miller Transfer Co. 
MISSOURI 

E. Boehm Tfr. Lines 


Boonville—F. 
Co., Inc. 


Carthage—Hancock Tfr. & Stge. 
Turner Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Clayton—Geitz Sts. & Mvg. Co. 
Farmington—Sanders Truck Line Moving 
& Stge. 
Flat River—Van Transfer Co. 
Jefferson City—Midwest Moving & Stge. Co. 
Joplin—Tri-State Warehousing & 
Distributing Co. 
Kansas City—South Side Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Kirksville—Ditmars Tfr. Co. 
Lebanon—A. A. Hough Transfer 
Macon—Crutchfield Tfr. Co. 
Mexico—O’ Brien’s Transfer Co. 
Rolla—Rolla Truck Lines, Ine. 
St. Joseph—Smallwood Tfr. & Stge. 
St. Louis—United Van Lines, Inc. 
A. Driemeier Stge. & Moving Co. 
Fidelity Stge., Moving & Packing Co. 
Geitz Stge. & Moving Co. 
Jos. A. Mrazek Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Springfield _Finkbiner Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Raymond R. Sanders Van Service 


Washington—Philipp Transit Line 
MONTAN 


Co. 


Northwest Terminals, Ine. 
Tfr. & Stge. 

Co. 

& Stge. Co. 


Billings— 
Bozeman—Bailey 
City Tfr. & Stge. 
Butte—K itto’s Tfr. 
Glasgow—United Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Great Falls—United Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Havre—United Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Kalispell—Hoover Transfer 
NEBRASKA 


Omaha—Blackstone Terminal, Inc. 
NEVAD 


Reno—Pearl Upson & Son 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


y 
Trucking Co. 
ne. 


Concord—Tony A. Lam 
Littleton—Ellingwood 
Manchester—L. E. Bagley Co., 

NEW JERSEY 
Jrist Furniture & Stage. ¢ 


Atlantic City—¢ 
Whse., Inc 


Bloomfield—Bloomfield Stge. 
Burlington—McColliste 
Cape May—Cape May Transfer, Inc. 
Elizabeth—Hand Storage Co., Inc. 
Hackensack—Geo. B. Holman & Co., Ir 
Harrison—O’Connor’s Mvg. & Stage. © 
Jersey City—The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. 
Ryan Storage Co. 
Linden—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Lyndhurst—United Van Lines, Inc. 
Milburn—Rimback Storage Co. 
Morristown—The Enslee Fireproof Stee 
Van Co. 
New Brunswic 
Newark—Chas. F 
Daniel Ruder, Ine. 
Whses. 
Roseville Storege Co., Inc. 
Orange—-Meadowbrook Stora 
Point Pleasant—Warren E. F 
Plainfield—Sisser Bros., Inc. 
Rutherford—Geo. B. Holman & Co., I 


k—Sisser Bros., Inc. 
{ellrigel & Son 
~ Ironbound Stg¢ 


ge Co. 
airbanks 


r’s Moving & Stg 


* 0, 


Scotch P! 
Somervill 
Trenton— 
Vineland 
Westfielc 


Raton— 
Santa F 


Albany- 
Batavia 
Bingha 
Bronx— 
Sant! 
Brookly 
Chas 
Shor 
Buffalc 
0. J. 
Flushi 
Genevi 
Horne’ 
Jamai: 
Kings 
Long 
San 















y4iT’s UN , ae Ait 
rr’ ITED’S MAN-ON-THE-VAN WHO COUNTS 
becage you turn over a moving job to a United 
gq Van Lines a i 
72 44 your move ae 739 ow he will Pre-Plan Canada, over 400 friendly, helpful Uni 

vAd But fe Srqublenme details. Lines agents are alert a d aR 
I hat “tit ‘a pein it’s the Follow-Thru over your movi d ta apne ha my 
L Inited M - And that’s exactly what the : ey pvtiigeran teeaghen ng 
United Man-on-the-Van does! ‘Your local United agent is listed here—and 
his phone number appears in the Classified 
section of your phone book. Call on him when- 
ever you need PRE-PLANNED Moving in 
eset vans . . . at reasonable rates . . 

oving with Care Everywhere!” 


From. coast to coast in the United States and. . 





: ts such a great relief for busy traffic execu 
ives to, Spor that their personnel moves se 
| fa seed hinds’ aa Well'ag fh United’s modern 
nitized vans safe from insects and odes: 


f 


Moving. A letter or pos alculet sg for Long mete 
yours, promptly 


RVIGORE THAN 400 AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA | 


South Carolina (cont’d) Washington (cont’d) 


Ohio (cont'd) 
Florence—Weatherford Bros. Tfr. & Fadwg. Seattle—City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


New Jersey (cont’d) 





Scotch Plains—Sargent’s Moving & Stge. Eastwood Storage Co. 
Somerville—Sisser Bros., Inc. Dayton—Theo. Kuehn, Movers Co. Lincoln Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 
Trenton—Pierce Van Lines Elyria—T. & J. Mover Spartanburg—Nix Transfer Service Snohomish—Snohomish Auto Freight Co., 
Vineland—Wares’ Van & Stge. Co., Inc. Greenville—Greenville Transfer TENNESSEE Inc. 
Westfield—Sargent’s Mov. & Stge. Marietta—West Side Tfr. & Stge. Co. Chattanooga—Main Street Tir. & Stge. Co. Spokane—Cater mr. & Stge. Co. 
NEW MEXICO Mount Vernon—Mosholder Motor Freight, Knoxville—Anderson Tr, & Stge. Co. Tacoma—Star Commercial Moving & Stge. 
Albuquerque—Albuqueraue Whse. Co. Inc. Memphis—Armstrong Tfr. & Stge. Co. Co., Inc. 
Clovis—Byars Transfer Co. Shaker Heights—Andrews Furniture Stge. Murfreesboro—Kerr Moving & Storage Co. Walla Walla—Woolsey Transfer 
Hobbs—Dunn’s Van Lines Co. Nashville—Central Van & Storage Co., Inc. WEST VIRGINIA 
Las Vegas—Hayward Transfer Co. Springfield—Rollins Van & Stge. Covert Moving & Storage Co. Charleston—Birch Tfr. & Stge. 
Raton—Harris Truck Line Service, Inc. TEXA Mathews Stge. Co. 
Co Santa Fe—Byrne Truck Line, Inc. Toledo—Toledo Van & Stge. Co. Abilene—W. T, Wilson Tfr. & Stge. Co. Nelson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
NEW YORK Warren—Komray and Bock, Inc. Alice—K. C. Salley Clarksburg—Evans Tfr. & Movers, Inc. 
Albany—McArdle & Casazza Trucking Co. Youngstown—J. Vv. McNicholas 7Tfr. Co. Amarillo—Panhandle Tftr. & Stee. Co. Fairmont—Ray Thomas Tfr. & Stge. 
o. Batavia—Forsyth Trucking Co. OKLAHOMA ‘Austin—Aaron Van & Stge. Logan—Logan Transfer Co. 
Binghamton—Mollen Transfer & Stge. Co. Atoka—Mixon Transfer & Storage Co. Patton Transfer, Inc. Morgantown—O. J. White Tfr. Co. 
Bronx—Clancy Storage Co. Lawton—Merchants Transfer & Storage Beaumont—Beaumont Tfr. & Stge. Co. Mount Hope—J. W. LaMaster Tfr. Co. 
Santini Bros., Inc. Oklahoma City—Stone Transfer & Stge. Co. Brownwood—Jack Pitts Tir. & Stee. Parkersburg—Citizens Tr, & Stge. Co. 
Brooklyn—Santini Bros., Inc. Warren Transfer & Storage Co. Bryan—J. B. Beard Transfer & Stge. Co. Williamson—Hogan Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Chas. D. Strang, inc. Seminole—Sims Tr. & Stge. Co. Cleburne—L. S. Hoyler Tfr. & Stge. Co. WISCONSIN 
Shore Road Stge. Co., Inc. Shawnee—O. K. Transfer & Storage Corpus Christi—W. L. Rodden & Co. Appleton—Appleton Tir. Co. 
Buffalo—George J. Cook, Inc. Tulsa—Mattoon Tfr. & Stge. Co. Dallas—Airline Vans Fond du Lac—Osborn & Son Trucking Co., 
0. J. Glenn & Son, Inc. OREGON Denison—L. B. Burns & Sons Tfr. Inc. 
_ Flushing—Rocco Van & Storage Co. North Bend—Commercial Marine Co. Denton—Bill McKee Tr. & Stge. Co. Madison—Heick Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Geneva—J. E. Murray Moving & Stge. Co. Portiand—Baggage and Omnibus Tfr. Co. El Paso—Buckner Transfer Co. Manitowoc—C. Schlei Dray Line, Inc. 
. Hornell—Murphy Trucking Co. Fulton*Transfer & Storage Fort Worth—Airline Vans Marinette—M & M Tir. & Stee. Co. 
Jamaica, L. 1.—Santini Bros., Inc. Portland Van & Storage Co. Garland—L. B. Burns & Sons Tir. Milwaukee—Ace Van Lines & Movers, Ine. 
Kingston—Smith Ave. Stge. Whse., Inc. Umatilla—Andersen Freight Lines Houston—Airline Vans Michael J. Kortsch Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Long Island City—Rocco Van & Stge. Co. PENNSYLVANIA Hudson Transfer & Warehouse Co. Manhardt Stge. Co. 
Santini Bros., Inc. Allentown—Lazarus 20th Century Stge. Patrick Transfer & Storage Co. Racine—South Side Fireproof Stge. 
Lynbrook—Maffucei Stge. Corp. Altoona—Drenning’s Moving & Storage Ww. R. Smith Transfer Superior—Rookey Tfr. Company 
Mount Vernon—Walters & Son Bedford—Feight Carr) 'r Service Lubbock—Armstrong Whse. & Tfr., Inc. WYOMING 
New Rochelle—Neptune Storage, Inc. Bethlehem—Lazarus 20th Century Stee. Midland—Dunn’s Van Lines Cheyenne—Calhoun Tir. & Stge. Co. 
New York City (Manhattan)—Acme Van Co. Bradford—Keystone Trucking Co. Odessa—Dunn’s Van Lines CANADA 
Beverly Storage Company, Inc. Clairton—Clairton Transfer Co. Pampa—Pampa Warehouse & Transfer Calgary, Alberta—Reliance Stge. & Ctge. 
Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. Erie—Keystone Moving & Storage Co. Port Arthur—Powell Tir. & Stge. Co. Co., Inc. 
Certified Moving & Storage Co., Inc. Fayette City—Vesely Bros., The Movers Ranger—Raneger Transfer & Stge. Co. Edmonton, Alberta—Congdon Van & 
The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. Franklin—S. T. Karns Transportation Co. San Angelo—City Tfr. & Stge. Stge. Ltd. 
Neptune Storage, Inc. Hazleton—Alto Trucking Co. San Marcos—Reed Truck Lines Nelson, British Columbia—Arrow Van & 
Santini_Bros., Inc. Huntingdon—MacDonald’s Delivery Service Sherman—L. B. Burns & Sons Tir. & Stge., Ltd. 
Niagara Falls—Kuhns’ Storage, Inc. Lebanon—H. A. Hartman & Son, Inc. Stge. Co. Vancouver, British Columbia—Arrow Van & : se 
Ogdensburg—Lalonde Van & Stge. Service Millersburg—Georse K. Seal & Sons Texarkana—Carmack Tfr. Co. Stge., Ltd. ore es 
Port Chester—Thomas J. Laper Morton—J. C. Stilwell & Son Wichita Falls—C & S Transportation Co. Reid’s Moving & Stge. ise ee 
Poughkeepsie—Frank X. Birrer New Castle—Pennsylvania Transfer Co. UTAH Fort Williams, Ontario—Superior Cartage ASCE ag 
Rochester—B. G. Costich & Sons, Inc. Philadelphia—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. Ogden—Ogden Tfr. & Stge. Co. (Lakehead), Ltd. re hed 
Roslyn Hots.—R. B. Hamilton Trks. Co. The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. Salt Lake City—Keyser Moving & Stge. Co. Hamilton, Ontario—Hill, The Mover i, 
Spring Valley—Schultz’s Moving Service Lix Van & Storage Co. United Van Lines, Inc. London, Ontario—Medland The Mover é. 
o Co Staten Island—Rosebank Stge. Whse. Christian J. Ludwig Co. VERMONT Montreal, Quebec—A. & F. Baillargeon 
Inc ‘ Syracuse—Ryan Carting Co. Quaker Storage Co., Inc. Burlington—Forman’s Motor Tfr. Co. Express, Inc. 
Stge Utica—Griffith and Williams Red Lion Storage C0. St. Johnsbury—St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., Hill, The Mover 45 
White Plains—Scarsdale Van and Storage Pittsburgh—Harrison-Shields Trans. Lines Inc. Westmount Tfr. & Stge., Ltd. ‘ 
Co., Inc. Hubert Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. VIRGINIA Ottawa, Ontario—W. Sparks & Son a 
lr Woodside, L. 1.—Daley’s Stge. Whse. O’ Rourke Transfer & Stge. Co. Bluefield—Eclipse Stge. & Tfr. Co., Inc. Port Arthur, Ontario—Superior Cartage 
5 ' NORTH CAROLINA Punxsutawney—Kendra’s Transfer Co. Bristol—B. K. Barb Trucking Co. (Lakehead), Ltd. 
ge. Ci Beaufort—Airway Mvs. & Stge. Reading—O’ Brien’s Delivery Service, Inc. Charlottesville—Powell Tfr. & Stge. St. Catherines, Ontario—Hill, The Mover 
; Charlotte—Martin’s Tfr. & Stge. Scranton—Cadden’s Moving & Stge. Co. Charleteksburg—Service Transportation, Tne. Toronto, Ontario—Hill, The Mover 
ic. Greensboro—Fleming-Shaw Tfr. Co., Inc. Steelton (Harrisburg)—H. A. Hartman & Harrisonburg—McDaniel Tfr. Co. Reliance Van & Stge. 
High Point—City Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. Son, Inc. Lynchburg—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. Robertson- Nash Stge., Ltd. 
Winston-Salem—Disher Tfr. & Stge. Co. Uniontown—H. A. Parks & Son J. K. Spencer Transfer Brandon, Manitoba—Brandon Van & 
tge. & NORTH DAKOTA West Chester—Georse B. Smith Norfolk—Jackson Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. Stge. Co. 
Fargo—Northwest Van & Stge., Inc. Wilkes-Barre—State Transfer Co. Richmond—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co. Winnipeg, Manitoba—Hill, The Mover 
OHI Williamsport—Braunbeck Trkg. The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. Star Stge., Ltd. 
Akron—Denney Van and Storage wyoming—Root’s Transfer Roanoke—Brooks Tir. & Stge. Co., Inc. Fredericton, New Brunswick—K illeen’s 
tge Canton—Jos. A. Locker, Inc. RHODE ISLAND Lawrence Tfr. & Stee. Co. Transfer 2 
Cincinnati—Ferguson Mvg. & Stge. Providence—Aftieck Moving Co. Staunton—J. C. Boward’s Truck Line Moncton, New Brunswick—Wallace Ware- 
Sicking Moving & Storage Co. Paquin’s Storage Whse., Inc. Woodstock—R. J. Lambert Moving & Stge. house & Cartage, Ltd. 
Cleveland—Andrews Furniture Stge. Co. westerly—Atherton & Sons, Movers WASHINGTON Saint John, New Brunswick—Fowler’s 
ks Knickerbocker Storage Co. SOUTH CAROLINA Bellingham—A-1 Transfer Co. : Transport 
Lakewood Storage, Inc. Charleston—Nilson Motor Express Everett—Hogland Tfr. Co. Winnipeg—Hill, The Mover «(Ge 
Bonded Stge. Whse. Pasco—B & N Transfer Star Stge., Ltd. PP. 


I Columbus—The Atlas Tfr. & Stge. Co. Columbia—Nilson 


1 
United VAN LINES, inc. 5° 


HEADQUARTERS: ST. LOUIS 17, MO. Se norman Mem 


ae United | «* » z 
~~ United — 


olen dp > VAN aimee ome, 


aw 4 






CENTRAL MOTOR LINES 


does a Perfect Shipping 
ge on your freight 


Central Motor Lines will give you 
perfect shipping assurance—perfect 
shipping service—on your interstate 
shipments between North and South 
Carolina and points in Illinois, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia and Virginia. 


Over 500 units—well conditioned, 
well maintained, and well manned— 
are at your service. 


Central Motor Lines endorses the 
Perfect Shipping Campaign sponsored by the Shippers Advisory 
Boards. Central gives assurance to shippers the country over 
that it will handle freight with a minimum of loss and damage 
in transit. 


When shipping to, from and within the territory we serve, 
why not investigate our service and let us show you how we can 
be of assistance to you. 


Be SURE of the transportation you purchase. 


Complete insurance coverage certificates furnished upon request. 


TERMINALS 











one, N. C.* MARION, N. C.* 


Tel. Tel.: 3601 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. MOUNT HOLLY, 
Tel.: 5712 ny. &* 
L.: 163M 
AUGUSTA, GA. ™ 
Tel.: 5-3755 NEWTON, N. C.* 
.: 9103 
BELMONT, N. C.* ensigns 
Tel.:. 369 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tel.: BRyant 9-8048 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tel.: CUmberland 8-9329 


BURLINGTON, N. C.* 
Tel.: 6-6817 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 


Use hot water or steam 
to open a frozen 


outlet nozzle. 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
GENERAL 135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, IIlinois 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston e Los Angeles e New Orleans 
New York e Pittsburgh e St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


So many people have requested reprints of these cartoon advertisements that 
we are making them available to you for use in your shops. Just write us. 
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EDITORIAL 









N HIS FOURTH public appear- 
ance, Johnny Careful, who has 
come to symbolize the annual concen- 
trated effort to make shipper, carrier 
and the public conscious of the freight 
loss and damage problem, strikes a 
significant pose. 

We shall certainly see a lot of men, between now and the 
national election in November, in poses resembling his, on 
observation platforms of railroad passenger cars, on beds 
of trucks, or on more prosaic platforms. We doubt, however, 
that any other “‘campaign’”’ orator will have a more important 
message to deliver—at least more important to anyone 
engaged in transportation. Johnny says: “Good shipping 
builds customer good will!” 

A simple statement, that; but one which, in six words, 
epitomizes the whole concept of American business. We 
suppose no public relations pundit would permit reversing 
the statement to put the same thought this way: “Bad shipping 
ruins customer good will!” There is an axiom that insists one 
can only influence public thought with positive statements; 
and our alternative is about as negative as it can be. But 
we believe it hammers home the point more dramatically 
because it carries the implication that inattention to good 
shipping voids all the work and expense that any business 
may expend in building it. 

Customer good will is the end-product of the whole 
business effort—the effort that begins with sound designing, 
is carried on through honest and skillful production and 
reaches its peak in sales effort. A business that builds good 
will along those lines can measure its success. There 
remains, however, between the measuring of success and the 
attainment of it the final operation of getting the product 
to the customer in such condition that it will prove the 
soundness of the designer, the skill of the producer and the 
honesty and accuracy of the salesman. That can only be 
accomplished if the product is perfectly shipped. A damaged 
piece of goods destroys the genius of the designer and the 


producer and makes a liar out of the salesman. It effectively - 


destroys customer good will; it inhibits effectively business 
success. 
Yes, indeed, Johnny, you said a mouthful! 


gone concept of good shipping points sharply to the 
necessity for attention to it on the part of all business 
men. Time and again we have said that the one great weak- 
ness of the Perfect Shipping campaigns is that their messages 
are usually directed to the people who need them least—that 
those who need the messages most are not at the meetings 
to receive it, or are not enough interested to read the Perfect 
Shipping literature. We refer, of course, to the top business 
executive who feels that shipping is part of traffic and that 
it has little bearing on what he considers the important 
functions of his business. 

And we refer, too, to the general public which suffers 


NEW UNITY in Claim Prevention 


under the multi-million dollar destruction of the products 
of industry and which, in the end, pays the freight loss and 
damage bill. 

Up to the present not too much progress has been made 
in carrying the Perfect Shipping message to those two 
important groups. One of the stumbling blocks in the way 
of doing so has been the failure—either through inability or 
through a disinclination to make the serious attempt—of 
even the interested groups to unify their efforts. 


HERE are signs that, on that score, there will have to be 

no further complaint or urging. Probably the most sig- 
nificant Perfect Shipping meeting ever held was the ‘War 
on Freight Claims’’ luncheon, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Schwietert, of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, at Chicago last week. With the heads of the 
Association of American Railroads and the American Truck- 
ing Associations appearing, each with his top claim preven- 
tion man, and other places at the table filled by the president 
of the National Industrial Traffic League and the chairman 
of his claims and claim prevention committee, and the whole 
group tied together in the persons of the president of the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards and the 
chairman of the National Management Committee for Per- 
fect Shipping Month, here at last we saw not merely repre- 
sentatives of the various groups, but actually the heads of 
those groups join hands sincerely in the solution of their 
common problem. 

The overall picture was one that must have been pleas- 
ing to a lot of those present who had spent a lot of time 
and work, individually and usually without thanks, on the 
job of freight loss and damage prevention. It promised a 
closing of the ranks in a movement that, at long last, spelled 
an all-out attack on the evil. It was not without significance 
that the theme of the meeting was “The War on Loss and 
Damage.” Wars are won only when open ranks close and 
dissension in the ranks ceases. 

Specifically, the meeting brought cheering news to claim- 
conscious people in the announcement that the new Freight 
Claim Prevention Section of the Association of American 
Railroads, conceived last summer, had at length been safely 
delivered—a husky youngster of great promise, if one may 
judge by the caliber of the man chosen to head it. 

All in all, the 1952 April Shipping Month Campaign 
Opens on an optimistic note. Enthusiasm and determination 
run high. That has happened before. But this year there 
is reason to feel that, rather than being satisfied with merely 
the products of enthusiasm and determination as developed 
by individuals and by groups at best loosely connected, we 
have new channels in which they may be directed toward a 
common, planned objective. If the channels can be kept 
clear and the fountains of enthusiasm and determination kept 
running strongly, the prediction can now be made for the 
first time that the enemy—freight loss and damage—will 
eventually be defeated. 
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General Office: MONUMENT AND DEAN STS., BALTIMORE 5, MD. 


At Baltimore Transfer Company proper 
handling of freight is emphasized con- 
stantly. Platform personnel examine all 
inbound trailers for correct loading. Photo- 
graphs are taken. Films are sent to the 
General Office. Prints are made and for- 
warded immediately to the originating 
terminal, directing attention to any faulty 
stowage. Improvements are suggested. 
Photos are shown to the loading crews 
while the shipment is still fresh in mind. A 
master file of photos is kept at the General 
Offices, so that the performance of all 
terminals can be analyzed. A lot of extra 
work for us? Yes... but would you expect 
any less from one of America’s most 
dependable transport systems? 


THE 


BALTIMORE 
TRANSFER CO. 
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The time: Noon (Every day). The scene: 
every terminal of Motor Freight Express, 
Inc. The object: a system-wide canvass Ds 
of the status of all shipments entrusted to ry inal ’ ==! 7 Ms cinnned Mn 
WHA ———r | dai ine \) , 


our care. Yes, in the middle of each day, 
the 10 major terminals of Motor Freight 
Express, Inc. are hooked up in a telephone 


conference. Shortages are reported and all 


fi 


terminals are alerted simultaneously to Hi) ie i} 
locate the items. This conference enables SUR 
our operating personnel to find and route 
such items immediately to the consignee. 
Just another example of intimate control 
methods adopted by Motor Freight Express, 


Inc., to insure dependability. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
EXPRESS, INC. 


General Office: 550 EAST KING STREET, YORK, PENNA. 





Have you investigated 
the advantages for YOU 


in P-1-E and 
MID -STATES 
THRU-TRAILER 
SERVICE 


Coast-to- Coast! 


* Rolling now—Eastbound and 
Westbound — between New 
York Area and California. 


* Thru-trailers—regular, sched- 
uled, transcontinental opera- 
tion for Truckload and L.T.L. 
shipments. 

* Moving “round the clock”— 
under 12 relay drivers. No 
layovers, no delays, no re- 
loading. 

* P-I-E 35-ft. semi-trailers used 
exclusively. 1950 cubic feet 
capacity. 

* Mid-Statés tractors and per- 
sonnel between East Coast 
and Chicago. 

* P-I-E tractors and personnel 
between West Coast and Chi- 
cago. 

* Faster delivery, united and 
proved responsibility, of two 
of America’s leading lines! 


PHONE NOW for FULL INFORMATION! 
PHONE NOW for SEA-To-SEA SERVICE! 





S.F.-Oakland 
Los Angeles 


MID-STATES 


FREIGHT LINES, Inc. 


New York City * Worth 4-4576 
Jersey City * Delaware 2-4402 
Philadelphia * STevenson 4-1777 


OLympic 3-8303 
ANgeles 1-7124 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


UESTIONS AND 
NSWERS 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 


practical traffic problems. 


work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 


We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Damages— 
Refusal of Injured Goods by Consignee 


Question—Minnesota 


We would like to submit a question. 
It pertains to the legality of a practice 
of common carrier truck lines. The 
illustration given below will possibly best 
explain the matter involved. 

An LTL shipment covering a number 
of items all listed on one bill of lading 
arrived at destination with one of the 
articles damaged to the extent that it 
was the opinion of the consignee that it 
was damaged beyond repair and he 
wanted to refuse this item, but the driver 
of the truck stated that it was rule of 
their company that an item could not 
be rejected unless the entire shipment 
was rejected, and as a result of this posi- 
tion, the driver would not permit the 
consignee to take those items in the 
shipment which were in good condition 
and which were needed badly by him at 
that time, but instead, took the entire 
shipment back to his home truck ter- 
minal. 

This matter was handled with the 
trucking company and in defense of 
their practice, they have in part, written 
as follows: 

In support of our stand we can only advise 
that the freight company has followed the 
policy set forth in a quotation from ‘“‘Hutch- 
inson on Carriers (3rd Ed.) Sec. 1365.” 

As @ general rule, the doctrine that where 
goods are injured the owner may abandon 
them as for a total loss and sue for their 
value does not apply to contracts of affreight- 
ment. The fact therefore, that the goods 
are injured upon the journey, through 
causes for which the carrier is responsible, 
does not of itself justify the consignee in 
refusing to receive them but he must ac- 
cept them and hold the carrier responsible 
for the injury. Where, however, the dam- 
age is such that the entire value of the 
goods is destroyed, the consignee may refuse 
to receive them and sue for their value. 

We would greatly appreciate your ad- 
vising as to whether the trucking com- 
pany is within its rights in refusing to 
deliver any part of the shipment on 
account of one piece being damaged and 
rejected. 


Answer 


Where the goods are injured during 
transportation or part of them are lost, 
it is generally held that the consignee 
cannot abandon the consignment and 
sue for the full value, but must accept 
the goods tendered, or the portion ten- 
dered, and sue for damages. Pacific 
Heater Co. v. Southern Pacific Co., 188 
Pac. 600; Sipple v. Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. Co., 114 S.E. 435; Cleveland, C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. v. Bement-Rea Co., 154 
N.E. 32; Patterson & Roberts v. Quahah, 
A. & P. Ry. Co., 195 S.W. 1163. 


Where the entire shipment is so ma- 
terially damaged as to destroy its value, 
the consignee may, of course, refuse to 
accept and sue for the full value (Pa- 
cific Heater Co. v. Southern Pac. Co., 
188 Pac. 600), since in that event nothing 
that the consignee might do would lessen 
the loss and so diminish the carrier’s 
liability. Brand v. Wier, 57 N.Y.S. 731; 
Beck v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 164 
N.W. 74. 

As the consignee should accept de- 
livery of injured goods and may recover 
the value thereof, the consignee, in our 
opinion, should have accepted delivery 
of the shipment. 

If acceptance of damaged goods by 
the consignee is an obligation of the 
consignee, but is refused, it seems rea- 
sonable that the goods should be ware- 
housed by the carrier for account of the 
consignee. 


Damages— 


Released Valuation—Partial Loss or Injury 


Question—Tennessee 


We are receivers of LTL shipments of 
earthenware. This traffic has been 
moving on rates subject to a released 
valuation of $20.00 per one hundred 
pounds. There have been some claims 
for breakage. A carton will contain 
several pieces of varying weights, but 
averaging about 4% pounds net each. 
Earthenware is packed in such a manner 
that, if considered separately, the total 
of the net per piece weight falls con- 
siderably short of the gross weight of the 
carton. 

The carriers have been insisting that 
the settlements should be made strictly 
on the basis of the average net weight 
and ignore the fact that the consignee 
is paying freight charges based on the 
gross weight of the carton. The dif- 
ference in a settlement of this sort and 
one based on a percentage arrived at by 
dividing the invoice value by the re- 
leased value, and multiplying the actual 
value of the pieces or piece by this per- 
centage, is considerable. We believe that 
the carriers in question would be willing, 
like ourselves, to abide by any impartial 
decision which you could give us in this 
connection. 


Answer 


In Eastern territory the following 
basis is being used by rail carriers in the 
settlement of claims for partial damage 
to shipments moving under released 
valuations: 

The gross liability of the carrier is to 
be computed on the basis of the gross 
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Don’t get caught in this Mesh 


THE UNFORTUNATE SHIPPER depicted above 
is really in trouble. He’s meshed in a mess of mis- 
eries that means delays to his merchandise, caus- 
ing actual money losses, and — what every trader 
dreads most—dissatisfied customers. Practical ship- 
pers avoid such consequences. They specify routing 
“VIA SAN FRANCISCO” —a Port famous for 
superiority of service. Frequency of sailings ranks 
first with practical shippers. Through San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate last year —1951—sailed 4,497 
vessels outward bound to world ports. That’s a 
daily average of 12 ships. Think of it! Or take the 
matter of ocean distances. San Francisco 

is closer — in some instances by hun- 


PORT 


GEARED TO 
WORLD COMMERCE 


si 
wort, of 


\ 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


ft} 


dreds of miles — than any other California port, 
to Hawaii, Japan, Philippines, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, South Pacific, New Zealand and Australia. 
(U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office ocean mileage 
tables.) The land-locked harbor contains 18 miles 
of berthing space. It is free of weather-caused 
cargo-handling delays. The convenience and econ- 
omy of the Foreign (free) Trade Zone are the talk 
of world traders everywhere. Special port facilities 
include Refrigeration Terminal (capacity equals 
340 refrigerator cars) ; 500,000 bu. bulk grain ter- 
minal; bulk copra terminal; vegetable oil storage 
tanks, etc. The Port Traffic Department 
invites inquiries from shippers. 


BOARD OF STATE HARBOR 
COMMISSIONERS 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 


FERRY BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 6 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 












PERFECT HANDLING HEADQUARTERS 
for POOL CAR & TRUCK DISTRIBUTION 
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HANDLING, Inc. 

























NEW DOCK! Spots 18 freight cars 
. . . 32 trucks. Triple spur. 
Modern steel and concrete 
construction, 335’ x 40’. 


750 PIECES MODERN EQUIPMENT! 
Available, through Ben Gut- 
man Truck Service, Inc., for 
speedy, dependable delivery. 


IDEAL DOCK LOCATION! 
Heart of St. Louis. Switching, 
spotting and distribution time 
held to a minimum. 


PROMPT, SAFE DELIVERIES WITH 
MINIMUM DELAY 














@ WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 











to destination! 


BEN GUTMAN HANDLING, INC. 


401 BARTON ST. © ST.LOUIS 4, MO. 






















AIRFREIGHT SAVES MORE 
THAN TIME... 
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ask us to prove it! 


Do you think of airfreight as a time- 
saver only? You'll change your mind 
when you learn of the dollar savings 
possible through...low Airfreight rates 
...-minimum packaging costs...less money 
tied-up in “in-transit” goods...and 
lower inventory requirements at point 
of sale. Ask a Slick representative to 
figure your savings via Airfreight as 
compared to Air or Rail Express. 


























San F, 
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7 “ ‘ ole ett BURBANK 
lic airways inc. Washi CALIFORNIA 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
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weight of the package at whatever the 
released rate may be under the legal 
tariffs and, in the event of partial loss 
and damage, the carrier shall be liable 
for that percentage of the gross liability 
which the net weight of the damaged 
goods bears to the net weight of the con- 
tents of the package. 

As an illustration of how this works 
out, assume a shipment in one package, 
the gross weight of which is 515 pounds, 
released to a valuation of twenty cents 
@ pound; the total liability assumed by 
the carrier would be $103. The net 
weight of the shipment is assumed to 


_ be 400 pounds, and the amount damaged 


through loss or breakage 50 pounds. The 
ratio of the damaged part of the ship- 
ment (net weight) to the net weight of 
the entire shipment in the package is 
12%%. Therefore, the carrier would as- 
sume 12% per cent of $103, or $12.87, 
provided in all cases that the amount 
of damage so calculated does not exceed 
the actual invoice price of the articles 
damaged. 

If the shipment consists of more than 
one package and the weight of the in- 
dividual package in which the damage 
occurs is not ascertainable, then the 
loss shall be computed in exactly the 
same way, taking the net weight of the 
entire shipment and calculating there- 
from the percentage that the damaged 
goods bore to this weight and apply that 
percentage to the gross liability of the 
entire shipment. 

In the event of its being possible to 
ascertain the weight of any particular 
package damaged in a shipment con- 
sisting of more than one package, the 
liability is to be calculated in the same 
manner as if the shipment consisted of 
only one case, as in the first illustration 
above. 

The above stated basis for settlement 
seems to us to be a fair one and might 
well be adopted for general use. 


Limitation of Actions— 
United States Government 


Question—Michigan 


We are aware of the provisions of para- 
graph 7 of the General Conditions and 
Instructions on the Government bill of 
lading, to the effect that rules covering 
commercial shipments shall not apply as 
to the period within which claims shall 
be made or suit instituted for loss or 
damage. 

We would appreciate advice, however, 
as to whether there is any statute or 
court decision limiting the time within 
which loss or damage claims must be 
filed with the carrier on shipments mov- 
ing on government bills of lading. Also, 
whether there is any time limit within 
which suit must be instituted for collec- 
tion of such claims, after filing. 





Answer 


The general rule is that neither the 
general statutes of limitation nor the 
general doctrine of laches apply to the 
government. The Messenger, 14 Fed. 2d 
147; U. S. v. Updike, 1 Fed. 2d 550 (aff. 
9 Fed. 913) (Cert. denied 46 S. Ct. 473, 
271 U. S. 661; Shooters Island Shipyard 
Co. v. Standard Shipbuilding Corp., 293 
Fed. 706; U. S. v. Ingate, 48 Fed. 251. 

In its decision in The Messenger, 14 
Fed. 2d 147, the court said: 


The principle that the United States are 
not bound by any statutes of limitations, 
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“Best way to ship, best way to travel... 
CAPITAL AIRLINES!” 


Manufacturing . . . selling . . . shipping — each of these activities 
today calls for full speed at minimum cost. That’s why so mafly 
busy persons are flying and shipping via Capital. 


Capital Airlines offers you the fastest, most comfortable, most 
convenient way to travel. And Capital Airfreight provides you 
with shipping service that is just as fast, just as convenient. 

It’s amazingly economical, too. Airfreight helps reduce 
inventories, boosts profits, eliminates warehousing. Shipping 
by Capital, like flying Capital, saves you more than it costs. 


CAPITAL AIRLINES GENERAL OoOrrICceEs 





EVERY MONTH IS . 
PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


OAKLAND 


@ Steel and Concrete Sprinklered Transit Sheds 


@ Low Insurance Rates 
& Central Location on Truck and Rail Routes 


@ Shipside Warehousing 


ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
WHERE RAIL AND WATER MEET 


Address all Inquiries to 


BOARD OF PORT COMMISSIONERS 


GENERAL OFFICES — GROVE STREET PIER — OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE: HIGHGATE 4-3188 


President, DUDLEY W. FROST; Vice Presidents, JAMES F. GALLIANO and 
H. W. ESTEP; Commissioners, COLONEL DUNLAP C. CLARK, and 
JOHN F. TULLOCH; Port Manager, A. H. ABEL 
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nor barred by any laches of their officers, 

. . in a suit brought by them as a 
sovereign government to enforce a public 
right or to assert a public interest, is estab- 
lished past all controversy or doubt. United 
States v. Beebe, 127 U.S. 338, 8 S. Ct. 1083, 
32 L. Ed. 121. To the same effect are Davis 
v. Corona, 265 U.S. 219, 44 S. Ct. 552, 68 
L. Ed. 987; Dupont v. Davis, 264 U.S. 456, 44 
S. Ct. 364, 68 L. Ed. 788, and many others. 

See also, Dupont de Nemours & Co. v. 
Davis, 264 U. S. 456, in which the court 
said: 

An action by the Director General to re- 
cover upon liability arising out of such con- 
trol is an action on behalf of the United 
States in its governmental capacity, (Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal Co. v. United States, 
250 U.S. 123, 126; In re Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change, supra.) and, therefore, is subject to 
no time limitations, in the absence of con- 
gressional enactment clearly imposing 
United States v. Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., 118 U.S. 120, 125; United States v. 
Whited & Wheless, Ltd., 246 U.S. 552, 561. 
Statutes of limitation sought to be applied 
to bar rights of the government, must re- 
ceive a strict construction in favor of the 
government. U.S. v. Whited & Wheless Ltd., 
Supra. 


In the absence of statutory provision 
under which the United States agrees to 
be bound by statutory provision limiting 
the time within which a claim must be 
filed or suit brought by the United States, 
such limitation provisions have no appli- 
cation. We are not aware of such statu- 
tory provision. 


Damages— 


Freight Charges on Shipments 
Injured by an Act of God 


Question—Missouri 


Will you please give us your opinion 
concerning the following questions re- 
lating to shipments involved in the 
Kansas City flood disaster? 

We would like to know the legal posi- 
tion of the railroad and shipper with 
respect to freight charges on carloads of 
freight which were caught in the flood, 
delivery not being made at destination 
because of the condition of the product. 

For example, a shipment was made 
from a point in Kansas to a destination 
in Minnesota, moving via Kansas City 
and was caught in the flood at Kansas 
City. The car was completely submerged 
in water for four or five days and in- 
spection revealed that the contents of 
the car were unsalable. 

First, in the event the material is 
dumped, having no value whatsoever in 
its condition, are there any freight 
charges due the railroad? 

Second, in the event that it is de- 
termined that some of the material 
might be salvaged and the car is re- 
turned to point of origin for salvaging 
operations, what freight charges are due 
the railroad, if any? Let us assume in 
respect to these two questions that the 
loss involved is clearly exempt under 
the bill of lading provisions relating to 
an act of God, and as far as it can be 
determined there was no carrier negli- 
gence involved. 

A third possibility would be that there 
might be, in some cases, a salvaging 
effort at a new destination where per- 
haps, let us say, 25 per cent of the orig- 
inal value of the material might be re- 
covered. In the event the shipment is 
forwarded to the new destination for 
this salvaging operation, we assume that 
the railroads would be due the full 
amount of freight charges on the orig- 
inal product shipped from origin to the 
new destination. 

In respect to the first and second 
questions, it is our thought that as the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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[]ORSEY 


TRAILERS 


FLEET CHIEF VANS 


Dorsey Trailers are sold only through author- 
ized independent drstributors. Look in your 
classified telephone directory, or wire us 
collect. 


Dry Freight Vans Moving Vans 
Produce Vans Low Beds 


Refrigerator Vans 


Only Dorsey has all these features: 


No-Lubrication Tandem—There isn’t a single grease fitting 
on the tandem suspension. All bearings have been replaced 
by impregnated bushings. 

Long-Haul Insulation—Ultralite carefully sealed in aluminum 
foil to keep out moisture and for extra-safe temperature 
control. 

Super-strength frame—Treated against rust and corrosion. 
Any Dorsey owner will tell you—No other trailer lasts like a 
Dorsey! 

Convertible Undercarriage can be quickly and economi- 
cally changed from single axle to tandem. 

Smooth ride “cradles your cargo”—3 point suspension mini- 
mizes wheel bounce and equalizes load strain. 


PLUS— 


Easy-alignment radius rods. Exclusive Air-Flo Floor and step- 
sealed doors (on refrigerator and produce vans). Rust- 
proofed structure. 


The Dorsey plant—one of the world’s major producers of trailers. Here thousands of precision-built trailers roll off modern assembly 
lines each year. A system of rigid inspection at each stage assures Dorsey Dependability. 


DORSEY TRAILERS, Inc. scx. 
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YOUR ALLIED AGENT 









































no.1 specialist 
in long-distance 
moving: teks 
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Your local Allied Agent is the No. 1 Specialist in local and long- 
distance moving, storage and packing. See your classified tele- 
phone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS « NO.1 IN SERVICE e NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 


(Continued from page 12) 
carriers, although not being liable be- 
cause of an act of God for the loss of 
the product, were not able to complete 
the contract they had signed at origin, 
are not entitled to freight charges. 

To eliminate a controversial point, let 
us also assume that title to the goods 
involved remains with the shipper until 
delivery to the consignee at destination 
as originally billed. 


Answer 


It is our opinion that, as thé trans- 
portation service originally contracted 
for, was interrupted by a cause for the 
consequences of which the carrier is not 
liable, the carrier is entitled to its freight 
charges to and from the point from 
which the goods were returned to origin 
at the instance of the shipper. 

The same principle is, in our opinion, 
applicable to the second and third even- 
tualities set forth in your inquiry. 

We can, however, locate no decisions 
in which this question has been con- 
sidered. 


Damages— 


Measure of—Loss of Profits 


Question—New Jersey 


We have a question concerning dam- 
age to merchandise which was special- 
ordered for a customer. The goods were 
sold f.o.b. York, Pa., and shipped via 
standard all-rail routing. 


Upon delivery of the shipment it was 
discovered that some items were received 
damaged. Our customer refused to ac- 
cept the damaged articles. As we did not 
stock these items and could not replace 
them at that time, we lost part of the 
sale. 


We feel that the carrier should be li- 
able for the full retail selling price. The 
carrier contends that the claim should 
be settled on the basis of our net cost. 
Your opinion in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Answer 


In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 
U. S. 97, 40 S. Ct. 504 the Supreme Court 
of the United. States held that the pro- 
visions formerly carried in the carrier’s 
bill of lading which provided that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which 
any carrier is liable should be computed 
on the basis of the value of the property 
at the time and place of shipment, in- 
cluding freight charges, if paid, to be a 
limitation upon the carrier’s liability, and 
therefore contrary to the Cummins’ 
amendment, and in effect stated that 
the measure of damages was the actual 
loss caused by the breach of contract 
of carriage, which loss is what the ship- 
per would have had if the contract had 
been performed. Where goods are lost 
or destroyed the carrier is liable, as a 
rule, for their value at place of destina- 
tion at the time they should have been 
delivered, with interest thereon from 
that time, less the unpaid cost of trans- 
portation. 


In the Crail case, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 
180, the court said there is no greate? 
inconvenience in the application of on¢ 
standard of value than the other; tha’ 


(Continued on page 21 
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sl. That’s proof Western Pacific is “Fastest with the Mostest”! 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 


General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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AN ASSOCIATION 

WHOSE MEMBERS 

HAVE ALREADY 
AMERICA’S PROVED THEMSELVES 


FASTEST-GROWING els ha 
NATIONAL 


CARRIER* 


*See 1951 I.C.C. figures 


MORE 
TELETYPE MACHINES 
THAN ANY OTHER 

TRANSPORTATION 
FIRM IN THE 
WORLD 


THE NEWEST, 
MOST MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


VAN-LINES, IN 
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MEMBERS 
AND STORAGE 
FACILITIES IN 

PRINCIPAL 

CITIES 





wre IDEA for 


busy industrial traffic managers... 


Next time you're selecting a carrier 
for a personnel, office, or plant move 
cut your checklist to the bone. 
Just ask yourself: “Which long distance moving outfit 


is increasing its business at the fastest rate?” 


ANSWER: Atlas Van-Lines, Inc. 
REASON: Repeat business and public acceptance. 
COMMENT: Atlas must be keeping other 


traffic managers happy. How about you? 





ATLAS VAN-LINES, INC. 


General Offices 


608 South Dearborn - Chicago 5, Illinois 


Telephone: WEbster 9-2384 — Teletype: CG-200 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 


(Continued from page 16) 


no advantage was perceived to be gained 
from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, 
which would justify sacrificing the reason 
of the rule to the letter; that the test of 
a market value is at the best but a con- 
venient means of getting at the loss suf- 
fered and it may be discarded and more 
accurate means resorted to if, for special 
reasons, it is not exact or otherwise not 
applicable. The court cited Wilmoth v. 
Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss v. 
Weiss, 166 Pa. St. 9, 19; Pittsburgh Sheet 
Mfg. Co. v. West Penn Sheet Steel Co., 
201 Pa. St. 150, and Willison on Con- 
tracts, Sections 1384, 1385. 


The destination value is the measure 
of damages for loss of, injury or delay to 
goods, but there is no uniform basis or 
method of arriving thereat. Each case 
must be determined by taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances surrounding 
the purchase, sale and transportation of 
the goods, such as, for instance, whether 
it was necessary to replace the goods at 
destination in order to fill a contract of 
sale or whether the seller has lost a sale 
because of the non-delivery of the goods, 
or has earned a retail profit by a contract 
of resale. 


In the present instance, one of the 
conditions referred to in the preceding 
paragraph is present, namely, that a 
profit by a contract of resale has been 
lost. 


Based upon the statements of the court 
in the Crail case, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 
180, it would appear that the seller, in 
the instant case is entitled to a profit 
over the invoice cost as to the part of 
the shipment for which a sale was lost, 
and a settlement of the claim on the 
basis of his sale price. 


Damages— 


Freight Charges on Shipments 
Injured by an Act of God 


Question—Michigan 


We suffered considerable loss during 
the recent Kansas City flood. Several 
cars enroute to California were damaged 
by the flood waters. These cars were re- 
ported by the railroads to have been 
damaged, disposition was requested and 
instructions were given that they were 
to be returned to their origin over a re- 
verse route. 


Will you kindly advise us if transpor- 
tation charges are recoverable. We feel 
that no delivery was executed and as the 
transportation contract was not com- 
pleted the freight charges should be re- 
funded; that an act of God is a clause 
covering the condition of the lading and 
not the freight charges. 


Answer 


It is our opinion that, as the transpor- 
tation service originally contracted for, 
was interrupted by a cause for the con- 
sequences of which the carrier is not 
liable, the carrier is entitled to its freight 
charges to and from the point from 
which the goods were returned to origin 
at the instance of the shipper. 

We can, however, locate no decisions 


in which this question has been consid- 
ered. 










Best Haul of ALL 
in ALL Seasons 


oe YEAR AFTER YEAR! 



















































Three Times Around 
the World Every Day 












°°. THE LINE o 


is your safest, surest 


Motor Freight Service! 








GEO. FAL GER comrany 


Common Carrier 
3050 LONYO ROAD, DETROIT 


F CHAMPIOyW, 







The Alger Fleet—nearly 
2,000 trucks, tractors and 
trailers—operates an aver- 
age of 76,000 miles a day, 
equal to three times around 
the world. 

In the long run, you'll be 
ahead by using “The Line of 
Champions'’—a complete 
motor-freight service. 

Call our nearest terminal 
for friendly, courteous 
service. 




























Operating in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky 
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MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—455 W. 16th St., New York—ALgonquin 5-3400 


, ; ; U. $. Customs Bonded Carrier —I.C.C. Certificate No. MC 10875—Penna. P.U.C. No. 
TERMINALS: New York ¢ Philadelphia poo whe od ee or pn eth pa ee | poco 


Newark ¢ Allentown © Reading ¢ Baltimore Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION NEWS 











U.S. Department Opposes Bills Affecting 


Farm Products Trucking, Rail Rate Boosts 


Spokesmen for Secretary of Agriculture, in Senate Committee Hearing, 
Voice Disapproval of S. 2518 and S. 2519, Attack Legislation That 
Would Restrict Availability of Highway Transport Service to Farmers. 


Two witnesses representing the 
Secretary of Agriculture testified be- 
fore the Senate interstate and foreign 
commerce committee on March 25 as 
opponents of four of the bills con- 
sidered by the committee in its hear- 
ings on pending transportation legis- 
lation. 


Claiborne A. Duval, of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, told the com- 
mittee that the department opposed S. 
2518, the quick rail rate increase bill, 
and S. 2519, the rail rate-making rule 
amendment. 


Enactment of those bills, he said, 
would make it “difficult, if not impos- 
sible,” for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to perform properly the functions re- 
quired of him under section 201 of the 
agricultural adjustment act of 1938 and 
section 203(j) of the agricultural mar- 
keting act of 1946. 

Those provisions of law, Mr. Duval 
said, required the Secretary to represent 
the agricultural community before trans- 
portation regulatory agencies in im- 
portant cases affecting freight rates and 
charges for agricultural commodities and 
farm supplies. 

Under S. 2519, he said, the Commis- 
sion would not be in position to give 
weight to arguments of the Secretary 
of Agriculture nor to those of other 
organizations representing collectively 
the interests of agriculture. 

Hugh M. Nicholson, of the traffic man- 
agement division in the Agriculture De- 
partment’s Production and Marketing 
Administration, testified in opposition to 
S. 2357, the fish and farm products ex- 
emption bill, and S. 2362, the leased- 
vehicle restriction bill. He asserted that 
S. 2357 would “largely destroy” the 
“vitally important” transportation serv- 
ice that now was being rendered under 
the existing exemption in part II of the 
act with respect to trucking of fish and 
farm products. Elimination of the ex- 
empt carriers would adversely affect the 
marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
Mr. Nicholson maintained. 

Passage of S. 2362, he said, would com- 
pel discontinuance of a major part of 
the service now performed by about 150,- 
000 non-certificated trucks, “to the 
serious detriment of the American farmer 
who now depends on such service.” He 
said the bill would forbid continuance 
of “the long-established practice by agri- 
cultural haulers of leasing their trucks 





to 1.C.C.-certificated carriers on return 
trips of the agricultural haulers.” En- 
actment of the bill, he contended, would 
virtually nullify the effectiveness of the 
agricultural commodity exemption of the 
act, particularly the exempt long-haul 
movements, since the agricultural haulers 
thereby would be forced to return their 
highway transport equipment empty. 

John Versaggi, of Patterson, La., senior 
partner in the Versaggi Shrimp Co., of 
Patterson and Brownsville, Tex., and in 
the Versaggi Fish Co., of New York City, 
also testified in opposition to further 
limitation of the fish and farm products 
trucking exemption proposed in S. 2357. 
He said this bill would be “more harmful 
to the fishing industry than any other 
related legislation pending at this time.” 
Similar testimony against S. 2357 was 
presented by V. L. Hodges, of Norfolk, 
Va., assistant manager of sales and traf- 
fic, Ballard Fish & Oyster Co. 


Chairman Johnson, of the committee, 
inserted in the hearing record the text 
of a letter sent by Senator Magnuson, 
of Washington, to L. D. Jones, of Wash- 
ington Canners, Vancouver, advising Mr. 
Jones, in reply to a request for infor- 
mation, that S. 2713, the shipper asso- 
ciation forwarding bill, would not affect 
the operations of the “Can-Go Shippers 
Association” of Vancouver about which 
Mr. Jones was expressing concern. 

Also placed in the hearing record by 
the committee chairman were two letters 
addressed to Senator Cain, of Washing- 
ton. In one of the letters, E. J. Honold, 
secretary-treasurer of the Seattle Indus- 
trial Traffic Managers Association, said 
that that association opposed S. 2363, the 
vehicle size and weight bill, and con- 
tended that jurisdiction over highway 
vehicle dimensions should be left with 
the states. The other letter to Senator 
Cain set forth opposition of Captain A. 
Leppaluoto, of Inland Navigation Co., 
Vancouver, to S. 2743, the inland water- 
way user-charge bill. 

Chairman Johnson announced that he 
intended to propose an amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, to S. 2745, 
changing its title so as to make it “a 
bill to amend the interstate commerce 
act in order to eliminate certain prefer- 
ential treatment to water carriers,” and 
proposing substitution of the following 
for the second sentence of subsection (d) 
of section 307 of the act: “In the case of 
a through route, where one of the car- 
riers is a common carrier by water, the 
Commission may prescribe such reason- 
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able differentials, between all-rail rates 
and the joint rates in connection with 
such common carrier by water, as it 
finds to be justified by differences in 
the costs of providing the respective 
services.” 


Another amendment, also “in the na- 
ture of a substitute,” was proposed by 
Chairman Johnson to S. 2355, the sec- 
tion 22 rate finality bill. The amend- 
ment, it was stated, was offered at the 
request of a railroad spokesman and 
changed the text of the bill as intro- 
duced only by the addition of six words 
to subsection (c) of thé bill. That sub- 
section, with the amending language in- 
cluded in the portion here quoted, pro- 
vides that section 22 rate agreements as 
to particular traffic shall have no bear- 
ing on, or otherwise affect, “the justness, 
reasonableness or lawfulness of any rates 
. .. or practices with respect to trans- 
portation services theretofore or there- 
after performed for, or on behalf of, 
either private shippers or the United 
States .. .” 


(See earlier story on page 217) 





Stoppage of Rail Service 
Seen as Soon as Jap 
Peace Treaty Is Effective 


The President’s power to take over 
the transportation systems of the 
United States was discussed in a 
hearing before the House judiciary 
committee by Karl Bendetsen, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army. 


The measure under consideration is 
H. J. Res. 386, emergency powers con- 
tinuation act. It provides for continua- 
tion beyond the time when the United 
States would cease to be technically in’ 
a State of war, of specific wartime powers 
of the President, including the power to 
take possession and control of transpor- 
tation systems (T.W., Feb. 23, p. 19). 

Mr. Bendetsen said he thought there 
would be an immediate stoppage of rail 
transportation when the treaty with 
Japan was ratified by the United States 
and a majority of the nations concerned 
with that treaty. At that moment, he 
said, the state of war would end. He 
said the uncertainty concerning the 
President’s powers would arise because 
the act of 1916 under which, in part, 
President Truman acted when he seized 
the railroads in August, 1950, provided 
for such seizure only in time of war. 
Mr. Bendetsen said that the rail broth- 
erhoods would raise the issue in the 
federal district court at Cleveland. 

That court has issued a temporary re- 
straining order prohibiting operating un- 
ions from striking (T.W., March 15, p. 26). 

Mr. Bendetsen indicated approval of 
a provision of the bill proposing to con- 
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tinue the President’s powers, which 
would permit him to operate the trans- 
portation systems through a civilian 
agency. He indicated that the language 
of the act by which the President seized 
control of the railroads through the Sec- 
retary of War left open questions as to 
whether or not the seizure might be 
through the Secretary of Air, or the 
Secretary of the Navy. As to permitting 
seizure through a civilian agency of the 
government, Mr. Bendetsen said that 
there might be a time when conditions 
would make it unwise to place the 
burden of operating transportation sys- 
tems on the military. 


He said that his remarks concerning 
the seizure and operation of the rail- 
roads applied equally to the air lines 
and to ocean transportation, since the 
military could not discharge its duties 
if there was a stoppage of any portion of 
the transportation facilities. 


Mr. Bendetsen was asked whether the 
federal courts could issue a mandatory 
order which would require the workers 
to go back to work. He replied that the 
courts had not done so and that it had 
been their practice to issue a cease and 
desist order against concerted action 
looking to a stoppage of work. 


He asserted that the Defense Depart- 
ment, for which he said he also spoke, 
believed that, whatever doubt there 
might be as to the power of the govern- 
ment in a case of necessity to avert a 
stoppage of work on the transportation 
system must, for the safety of the coun- 
try, be resolved. 


When he was asked if the country 
was to look forward to a continuing 
series of emergencies declared by the 
executive, under which the transporta- 
tion systems might be seized, Mr. Ben- 
detsen observed that the bill provided 
for termination of the period of emer- 
gency by a concurrent resolution of both 
houses of Congress. 

Mr. Bendetsen said that the brother- 
hoods and rail management were not 
only permitted, but encouraged, to work 
out agreements in disputes and that, 
when they had done so, it was thought 
by the military authorities that the 
levels agreed on should be approved. 

He further asserted that, because of 
the present dispute between the three 
operating unions and the railroads, if 
the roads were returned to private man- 
agement at this time there would be an 
immediate and complete stoppage of 
work. Heé described the situation as in- 
volving a “lively dispute.” 


Five Service Orders Extended 


The Commission, division 3, by amend- 
ments to five service orders, has extended 
their periods of effectiveness as follows: 

Service order No. 858, Lumber—Re- 
strictions on Reconsigning, from 11:59 
p.m., March 31, until 11:59 p.m., Sep- 
tember 30, by amendment No. 8. 

Revised service order No. 866, Railroad 
Operating Regulations for Freight Car 
Movement, from 11:59 p.m., March 31, 
until 11:59 p.m., March 31, 1953, by 
amendment No. 2. 

Service order No. 869, Use of Refrig- 
erator Cars for Certain Commodities 
Prohibited, from 11:59 p.m., March 31, 
until 11:59 p.m., September 30, by amend- 
ment No. 5. 

Service order No. 875, Embargo of Lake 
Cargo Coal—Appointment of Agent, from 
11:59 p.m., April 9, until 11:59 p.m., De- 
cember 9, by amendment No. 2. 
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Revised service order No. 876, Require- 
ments for Loading of Lumber and Lum- 
ber Products, from 11:59 p.m., March 31, 
until 11:59 p.m., August 31, by amend- 
ment No. 2. 


Senate Hearing on Mahaffie 
Nomination Continued for 
More Questions by Tobey 


Action by the Senate interstate 
and foreign commerce on the nomi- 
nation of Commissioner Charles D. 
Mahaffie for reappointment as a 
member of the Commission—a nomi- 
nation that has been pending on the 
committee’s calendar since January 
10—was deferred to an indefinite 
later date on March 26 when the com- 
mittee chairman announced that 
completion of interrogation of Com- 
missioner Mahaffie by Senator 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, would 
have to be postponed to a later date. 


The hearing on March 26 lasted about 
an hour, after which the committee held 
an executive session. 


Senator Tobey had addressed at least 
25 or 30 questions concerning disposition 
of railroad reorganization cases by the 
Commission to Commissioner Mahaffie 
when Chairman Johnson, of the com- 
mittee, inquired whether Senator Tobey 
had many more questions. 

“I have a thousand questions, all per- 
tinent,” said Senator Tobey. 

At that point, Chairman Johnson in- 
quired whether other committee mem- 
bers present—about nine of them—had 
any questions they wanted to address to 
Commissioner Mahaffie. When there was 
no answer, Chairman Johnson said that 
the hearing would be continued until 
another date, to be announced later. 


Mahaffie’s Influence 


It was apparent, from the context and 
tenor of the questions he asked, that 
Senator Tobey was attempting to estab- 
lish that Commissioner Mahaffie, because 
of long experience in matters of rail 
finance, wielded a controlling influence 
at the Commission in railroad reorgani- 
zation cases in which holders of com- 
mon stock of the debtor roads had been 
excluded from participation in the re- 
organized companies. 

At the beginning of the hearing, be- 
fore Senator Tobey had arrived, Chair- 
man Johnson read biographical material 
concerning Commissioner Mahaffie, 
showing, among other things, that he 
had been solicitor for the Department 
of the Interior in the years 1916-1921 
and had been director of the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Finance from 1922 until 
1930 when he began his service as. a 
member of the Commission. 

Chairman Johnson also read a letter 
addressed to the committee by officers 
of the Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners, urging 
favorable action by the committee on the 
Mahaffie nomination and commending 
his record as a commissioner. 

It was stated by Chairman Johnson 
that Senator Kem, of Missouri, had asked 
that it be announced in the hearing that 
he (Senator Kem) favored the Mahaffie 
nomination and would vote for his con- 
firmation. 

Senator O’Conor, of Maryland, asked 
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Commissioner Mahaffie what the rea- 
sons were for “apparently long delays” 
in termination of railroad receiverships 
or trusteeships. He referred to an I.C.C. 
statistical report on the status of rail 
reorganization proceedings showing, he 
said, that seven of the railroads now in 
trusteeship had been in trusteeship an 
average of 22 years. 


Commissioner Mahaffie said he could 
not assess any one reason for the long- 
lasting trusteeships, but that he could 
discuss the factors involved in some of 
the different reorganization cases. In 
the case of the Georgia & Florida, for 
instance, he said, the debtor road simply 
did not have sufficient earnings to get 
out of reorganization. A road could not 
be reorganized when it was not earning 
enough to cover its operating expenses, 
he averred. One great cause of delay, 
Commissioner Mahaffie told the com- 
mittee, -was the handling of the reorgani- 
zations in dual proceedings—proceed- 
ings before the Commission, and pro- 
ceedings in a federal court of jurisdic- 
tion. He indicated he felt it would be 
better if the Commission handled the 
entire reorganization proceeding in each 
case, with its decision in each case made 
subject to review by the courts. 

Discussing I.C.C. delays in rate cases, 
Commissioner Mahaffie said that that 
involved the right of shippers to be 
heard. He said he would like to see such 
cases handled more rapidly, but that 
he thought some of the criticism of I.C.C. 
slowness in rate cases was a little “over- 
done.” He pointed out that the Com- 
mission had granted interim relief to 
the carriers in a number of general rate 
increase cases. 


I.C.C. Personnel Reduction 

He suggested that delays at the Com- 
mission were attributable also to in- 
sufficiency of the appropriations made 
for it by Congress. The Commission now 
had a total of about 1,800 employes on 
its staff, as against about 2,800 ten years 
ago, though the work load of the Com- 
mission had increased substantially in 
that ten-year period as a result of new 
legislation, he said. 

After Mr. Mahaffie, at Senator Tobey’s 
request, had read section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act, Senator Tobey 
asked if it was not true that the late 
Commissioner Eastman had taken the 
position the Commission should not ap- 
prove securities issues in which the pub- 
lic was apt to lose money. Commissioner 
Mahaffie said that generally that was so, 
but that he remembered one case in 
which he (Commissioner Mahaffie) had 
taken that position and Commissioner 
Eastman had been on the other side. 

When Senator Tobey inquired whether 
Commissioner Aitchison had not been 
absent and had not voted in some re- 
organization cases, Mr. Mahaffie said 
that he didn’t doubt that Commissioner 
Aitchison had been absent, at times; 
that that was inevitable, in a period of 
many years of I.C.C. service. 

Senator Tobey suggested that Com- 
missioner Splawn was the only one, of 
all the other 1.C.C. members, who had 
previous rail financial experience com- 
parable to that of Commissioner Ma- 
haffie. He added that though that Com- 
missioner Splawn and Commissioner 
Mahaffie had not “seen eye to eye” on 
a number of rail reorganization plans. 

No, said Commisisoner Mahaffie, add- 
ing that, over the years, he had not 
seen “eye to eye” with any Commission 
member on every matter considered by 
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the Commission. When Senator Tobey 
suggested that other commissioners were 
influenced by his experience in railroad 
financial matters, Commissioner Mahaffie 
asserted that they did not vote with him 
“because it’s me.” , 


Senator Tobey asked if it was not true 
that the late Commissioner Miller took 
the position, in the Western Pacific re- 
organization, that the capitalization 
should have been at least one-third 
larger than what the Commission ma- 
jority approved. Mr. Mahaffie said it 
was possible that Commissioner Miller 
had said that. Later, Senator Tobey 
said that, as one read the record of 
I.C.C. actions in rail reorganization 
cases, one became impressed with how 
the votes of the Commission majority 
had been in accord with Commissioner 
Mahaffie’s votes. Commissioner Ma- 
haffie’s comment was that that was “‘very 
gratifying.” 





Motor General Rate Rises 
Opposed—10 Per Cent in 
East, 6 Per Cent in South 


The Commission has received pro- 
tests against a general 10 per cent 
increase in motor carrier rates pub- 
lished by the Middle Atlantic Confer- 
ence and a general 6 per cent in- 
crease proposed by the Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference, both 
scheduled to become effective April 7. 


Edward W. Kelliher, traffic manager 
for the Victor Products Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Md., and also representing 
the general traffic committee of the Re- 
frigeration Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, asked suspension of Middle 
Atlantic Conference master tariff No. 11, 
MF-I.C.C. A-425. 


This protestant said that since Sep- 
tember 5, 1950, and including increases 
that were to go into effect April 7, the 
conference would have received increases 
in freight rates of approximately 25 per 
cent on shipments in the 0-2,000-pound 
bracket and approximately 16 per cent 
on larger size shipments. 

“We are informed that for the same 
period, September, 1950, through April, 
1952, the cost of living index rose 14.5 
points and that this is an increase of 8 
per cent in the cost of living statistics 
as shown by the Department of Labor 
consumer price index,” said the prot- 
estant. 

_ He said his clients believed that smaller 

shipments were being subjected to a “too 
severe increase in freight rates.” He also 
stated that with prices of practically all 
manufactured commodities controlled or 
stabilized, under present price stabiliza- 
tion most freight rate increases must be 
absorbed by the manufacturer. 


Middle Atlantic Statement 


Middle Atlantic Conference, in a justi- 
fication memorandum filed with the 
Commission, said the conference was 
making a general 10 per cent increase 
in rates and charges (except minimum 
charges) applying in Middle Atlantic 
Territory and between that area, on the 
one hand, and New England, on the other. 
; The conference said its general rate 
committee’s unanimous opinion was that 
the proposed increase was “vitally neces- 
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sary to keep the industry in this territory 
in a safe profit position.” 

Class I carriers whose principal busi- 
ness was within M.A. Territory had a 
composite operating ratio for 1951, based 
on cumulative figures for the four quar- 
ters, of 96.2 representing an increase over 
1950 of 1.8 ratio points, said the confer- 
ence. 


“It is true that this was not a sub- 
stantially large increase but the 1950 
ratio itself was far from a reasonabie 
and satisfactory one,” continued the con- 
ference. “The continuously bad profit 
position of the carriers over this two- 
year period has served to jeopardize seri- 
ously their financial stability.” 

It said the measurement of revenue 
need based on profit after federal income 
tax was sound not only from an economic 
point of view but that it also had ample 
legal precedent. 


The conference referred to approval 
by the Commission, division 3, of a gen- 
eral 6 per cent increase in I. and S. 
M-3866, Increases — Pacific Northwest, 
and added that in many respects “this 
is a parallel case.” 


Southern Rate Increase 


The North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., and other south- 
ern textile groups asked for suspension 
of Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference supplement 181 to MF-I.C.C. No. 
370 and 15 other conference tariffs, and 
of the Motor Carriers Traffic Association 
Tariff Bureau supplement No. 44 to MF- 
I.C.C. 322, R. S. Cooper, agent, and five 
other Cooper supplements. The textile 
groups said the protested schedules re- 
flected generally an increase of 6 per 
cent. 


In discussing these schedules, the tex- 
tile groups asserted that neither the gen- 
eral basis for the increase, nor equaliza- 
tion with railroad charges, was a proper 
or adequate justification for higher mo- 
tor carrier charges. 


The Columbus (Ga.) Freight Bureau, 
protesting a number of the aforemen- 
tioned S.M.C.R.C. supplements, asserted 
that when a complete analysis was made, 
it showed that the motor carriers were 
not seeking an increase based on need, 
“put simply on the assumption that now 
is the time to get into the inflationary 
trend and get all they can.” It said 
the Commission was aware of the “gen- 
eral rushing around now going on in 
the motor carrier industry all over the 
nation in its haste to bring about in- 
creases of minimum charges, and to pe- 
nalize 1.t.l. freight shipments that weigh 
less than 5,000 pounds, and to get all 
it can.” 


The Columbus petitioner said the ship- 
ping public appeared to be reaching a 
conclusion that the Commission had been 
too lenient in allowing carriers to carry 
on such a campaign for increases “when 
other prices are held in stabilization.” 


S.M.C.R.C. Letter 

The S.M.C.R.C., in a letter to the Com- 
mission explaining the increases, said 
they had been published to obtain addi- 
tional revenues to meet increased operat- 
ing costs and to provide a financially 
sound motor common carrier service. 

The conference said the increases ap- 
plied.on intraterritorial traffic moving 
between points in Southern Territory; 
on interterritorial traffic moving between 
points in that area, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Eastern, New 
England, Middlewest, and Southwest ter- 
ritories. 
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_ It said that from long experience it 
had learned that a 6 per cent general 
increase in rates would not afford a 6 
per cent general increase in revenues. 
The maximum over-all revenue increase 
in the present instance would be only 
3.8 per cent, it said. The increase would 
not provide a safe operating ratio, said 
the conference. 


(See earlier story on page 233) 


House Appropriations 
Bill Would Further 


Reduce I.C.C. Jobs 


The provisions of H. R. 1702, the in- 
dependent offices bill as passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate, re- 
quires the Commission to absorb pay 
increases out of the amount allowed 
for general expenses. 


Also, the bill provides that only one 
out of four vacancies may be filled until 
the Commission’s employment after July 
1 is down to 90 per cent of the positions 
provided for in the appropriation bill as 
it finaly passes Congress. 

The House bill provides, for the fiscal 
year 1952, $8,935,000 for Commission gen- 
eral expenses, $907,000 for railroad safety, 
and $664,000 for locomotive inspection. 


The Commsision, it was said, would 
have to absorb a pay increase of $719,- 
000, and it was also observed that the 
House committee report had reduced 
funds $461,000 for “new positions.” 

It was estimated that, taking these 
provisions of the bill into consideration, 
the burget estimate of 1750 average posi- 
tions for the Commission, reduced to 
1563 by the requirement that the Com- 
mission absorb the $719,000 pay increases 
granted last year, the so-called Jensen 
amendment permitting only one out:of 
four vacancies to be filled, would result 
in a lower level of employment at the 
Commission. 


The $8,935,000 for general expenses 
was a reduction of $1,040,000 in the 
budget estimate, and was made up of 
the pay act funds required to be ab- 
sorbed in 1953, amounting to $719,000; 
elimination of requests for new posi- 
tions, $461,000, and reduction in “other 
obligations,” of $260,000, a total of $1,- 
440,000. An increase of $400,000 in funds 
for the section of complaint of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, made 
the net reduction $1,040,000. 

The added money for the section of 
complaints was necessary, it was said 
at the Commission, if progress was to be 
made in catching up with a backlog of 
applications for motor carrier rights, 
which it was said had grown at a greater 
rate than was anticipated. 

Since last fall, the Commission has 
scheduled for hearing only such motor 
rights applications as had been partly 
heard, and has endeavored to complete 
hearings on rate cases and on finance 
matters. Similarly, the assignments of 
hearing on the formal docket have been 
cut for want of funds. 

In addition to earmarking $100,000 for 
the valuation of pipe lines, the House 
bill specified the amount that might be 
expended for travel, reducing by $102,654 
the amount for travel in generdl ex- 
penses; by $72,209 for railroad safety, 
and by $50,482 for locomotive inspection. 

Not considered in connection with 
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the House bill figures is a supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1952, as passed by 
the House and pending before the 
Senate. That bill provides $647,100 for 
general expenses, $54,000 for railroad 
safety, and $40,500 for locomotive inspec- 
tion to take care of pay increases under 
public law 201. It was said at the Com- 
mission that if those amounts were added 
to the amounts presently appropriated, 
there would be available for the cur- 
rent fiscal year $9,432,035 for general ex- 
penses; $1,037,000 for railroad safety, 
and $747,100 for locomotive inspection. 
It was computed that the difference be- 
tween the amount included in the House 
bill for 1953, as compared with those in 
the present appropriations, including the 
supplemental appropriation for 1952, was 
$497,035 less than the amount avail- 
able for 1952 general expenses, $130,000 
less for railroad safety, and $83,100 less 
for locomotive inspection. 


Pacific Northwest Board 
Sees Decline in Loadings; 
Elects L. R. Pugh President 


A 6.9 per cent decrease in carload- 
ings in the area of the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board in the second 
quarter of this year was predicted by 
the organization in the course of its 
annual meeting held March 21 in 
the Multnomah hotel, Portland, Ore. 


New officers were elected for the 1952- 
53 term, as follows: President L. R. Pugh, 
president, St. Maries Lumber Co., St. 
Maries, Ida.; vice-president, Pete Stall- 
cop, executive secretary, Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and executive secretary, 
Emil Hanson, assistant traffic manager, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland. 

Mr. Stallcop, who presented the second 
quarter forecast of loadings, estimated 
at 267,104 cars as against actual loadings 
of 287,011 cars in the second quarter of 
1951, said the decline of nearly 20,000 
cars was no indication of any lessening 
of business activity in the area as load- 
ings in the second quarter of last year 
were “abnormally” large due to car 
shortages in the first quarter of 1951 
which resulted in loadings for a number 
of commodities being deferred into the 
second quarter. Grain loadings, he said, 
might well go to 15,000 cars or more. 

Among the items covered by the fore- 
cast showing expected decreases were: 
Grain, 35.5 per cent, 13,500 cars as against 
20,941 cars; hay, straw and alfalfa, 14.7 
per cent, 110 cars as against 129 cars; 
other fresh fruits (total), 38 per cent, 
4,999 cars as against 8,057 cars; potatoes, 
40 per cent, 853 cars as against 1,421 
cars; gravel, sand and stone, 15 per 
cent, 8,581 cars as against 10,095 cars; 
and dried fruits and vegetables, 35.9 
per cent, 109 cars as against 170 cars. 


Principal increases anticipated were 
in coal and coke, 31.4 per cent over 
actual loadings of 2,159 cars; and brick 
and clay products, 23 per cent over 
actual loadings of 358 cars. 

A. D. Carleton, manager of the traffic 
department, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif., addressed 
the board on “The World Oil Situation” 
at a luncheon session sponsored by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Port- 
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land Transportation Club, Portland In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers, Junior Traffic 
Club of Portland, and the Women’s 
Transportation & Traffic Club of Port- 
land. J. F. Baker, president of the Port- 
land Industrial Traffic Managers, Port- 
land, was toastmaster. 


Atlantic Shippers Forecast 
0.4 Per Cent Decrease in 


Second Quarter Carloadings 


The Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, through Walter W. 
Weller, eastern traffic manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Newark, 
N.J., and president of the board, has 
announced that carloadings for the 
next quarter will be 0.4 per cent less 
than in the second quarter of 1951. 


Figures released by the commodity 
committee chairmen covering practically 
all commodities loaded in volume in the 
territory of the board, which includes 
the states of New York, New Jersey, east- 
ern half of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, show that an estimated total 
of 1,073,764 cars will be loaded in the 
second quarter of 1952, which is 4,024 
carloads less than the 1,077,788 actually 
loaded in the same quarter last year. 

While but 29 of the 60 items covered 
by the forecast indicate expanded load- 
ings, chemicals and explosives show an 
increase of 30.4 per cent amounting to 
5,239 carload more than the 17,234 loaded 
last year. Machinery and boilers indi- 
cate an increase of 25.6 per cent over the 
9,552 cars loaded in the second quarter 
of 1951. Carloadings of materials used 
in the construction field reflect little 
change when compared with the second 
quarter of 1951. There is an expected 
increase of 4.4 per cent in gravel, sand 
and stone; 3.9 per cent decrease in ce- 
ment; 8.5 per cent increase in brick and 
clay products; 3.8 per cent increase in 
anthracite coal and coke and 8.6 per 
cent decrease in lumber and forest prod- 
ucts. ‘ 
Others among the total of 25 items 
showing expected decreases are auto- 
mobiles and trucks with a decrease of 
79.0 per cent under the 14,985 loaded 
last year and vehicle parts by a 28.5 
per cent decrease under the 15,785 orig- 
inated in the 1951 quarter, both due to 


restrictions on critical materials; food - 


products with a decrease of 3.1 per cent 
under the 20,620 cars loaded in the 1951 
quarter; furniture with a decrease of 
25.1 per cent under the 8,139 cars loaded 
in the 1951 quarter and electrical equip- 
ment with a decrease of 28.9 per cent 
under the 6,154 loaded last year. 

The railroads will be called upon to 
furnish 405,028 box cars, 336,181 hopper 
cars, 188,391 gondola cars, 57,761 tank 
cars, 35,528 refrigerator cars, 34,356 cov- 
ered hopper cars, 13,744 flat cars and 
2,775 miscellaneous cars to take care of 
the anticipated carloadings according to 
President Weller. 

It was announced that the next regu- 
lar meeting of the board would be held 
at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., 
April 16-17, 1952, which meeting would 
close with a luncheon sesion at 1:00 p.m., 
April 17, when Francis E. Simmons, busi- 
ness analyst, American Viscose Corpo- 
ration, Washineton, D.C., would address 
the board on “The Growth of the Chem- 
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ical Industry.” Clem D. Johnston, presi- 
dent, Roanoke Public Warehouse, Roan- 
oke, Va., will be the luncheon toast- 
master, 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I. and S. M-4130, Minimum Rates of 
Arnold Ligon Truck Line, from March 
26, to and including October 25, certain 
schedules as published in supplements 
Nos. 14 and 15 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 105 
of Central and Southern Motor Freight 
Tariff Association, Inc., agent, Louisville, 
Ky. ‘The suspended schedules propose 
to establish increased minimum class 
rates on joint line traffic for Arnold 
Ligon, doing business as Arnold Ligon 
Truck Line, between points in Central 
— and points in Southern Terri- 

ry. 


I. and S. M-4131, Classification Cloth- 
ing—Central and South from March 26, 
to and including October 25, certain 
schedules published in supplements Nos. 
14 and 15 to joint tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
105 of Central and Southern Motor 
Freight Association, Inc., issuing agent, 
Louisville, Ky. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish an exceptions rating 
‘of class or column 70 (70 percent of first 
class) on belts, n.o.i., clothing, n.o.i., hose 
supporters, and suspenders for applica- 
tion between points in Central Territory 
and points in the south. Suspension of 
the schedules was requested by the 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Confer- 
ence, Inc. (T.W., March 22, p. 42.) 


I. and S. M-4132, Cotton Webbing, 
NOI—E. J. Scannell, Inc., from March 26, 
to and including October 25, certain 
schedules published in tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 23 of E. J. Scannell, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass. The suspended schedules propose 
new classification exceptions ratings, less- 
than-truckload, and truckload, minimum 
23,000 pounds, on cotton webbing, n.0o.i., 
for application between points in New 
England, on the one hand, and on the 
other, points in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. 


I. and S. M-4133, Cadmium—Colorado 
to Mich., Ohio, from March 26, to and 
including October 25, certain schedules 
on second and third revised pages 367 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 59 of Rocky 
Mountain Motor Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
agent, Denver, Colo. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish 20,000- 
pound motor common carrier commodity 
rates on cadmium anodes, balls, oxide, 
slabs, sticks or sulphide, in straight or 
mixed shipments from Colorado points to 
Cleveland, O., and Detroit, Mich. 


Greyhound Self Insurance 


The Commission, division 5, has ap- 
proved an application of the Greyhound 
Corporation for authority to self-insure 
under the provisions of section 215 of 
the interstate commerce act, which re- 
lates to security for the protection of the 
public. The action was by an order in 
MC-1501, In the Matter of Application 
of The Greyhound Corporation, to Qual- 
ify as a Self-Insurer ... 











Call for WHITE 3000/ ' 


Philip Morris Cuts Costs on Tobacco Hogshead Hauling 


PHILIP MORRIS made Yes... people are talking about the 
time-study estimates of their tobacco- White 3000! Talking about the time and 
hauling operation in Richmond, Va., then __ cost saving in all kinds of businesses. Ask 
called for the White 3000. your White Representative how it can cut 


Estimates said three trucks would be re- your delivery costs... first day on the job. 


uired to handle normal production. On 
the job, the White 3000 really went to THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
work, cutting seconds off trip time... at Cleveland 1, Ohio 
every turn! 
Where three ordinary trucks were sched- 
uled, two White 3000’s did the job with Stop-Watch Hauling by WHITE 3000 


time to spare. They hauled two more hogs- 
heads with ease... provided much better TEN bulky tobacco hogsheads per trip ... weighing 


Maneuvering... proved to be a real 1000 pounds each... travel by White 3000 from 
traffic find! eight tobacco warehouses to blending plants . 


‘cross town in Richmond. 


PHILIP 
MOK — 


SUPER POWER 
3000 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


IN EVERY FEATURE... TOMORROW’S TRUCK TODAY 


de 


_u 
SHORTER turning radius for Ga . SAFER, BETTER to drive because 
a better maneuvering, and sub- . F of wide-angle vision, new cab 


, ~ ?e stantial savings in driving time. 1 if : comfort, driving ease, faster 
a Sen: ~ 7 ie acceleration. 
ye ¥ * - &, 


SAVES SPACE at the loading dock, in ‘ ‘ DROP FRAME design lowers 
traffic, parking and in the garage. “a 5 ; loading height, saves reach- 
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Various origins and 
destinations in Cen- 
tral, Southwest and 
Western Territories via 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Regularly scheduled, diesel operated freight trains 
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To and from various 
New England origins 
and destinations via 
the NYNH&H RR. 
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Springfield, Mass. 


Seatrain give the L&HR shippers and receivers faster and more 
NYS&W Li . Walpole, Mass. 
ines dependable transportation. recone 
aterbury, Conn. 
Route your shipments via the L&HR-MAYBROOK eiiieiinctaa 
over the ALL RAIL POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE to and from Worcester, Mass. 
New England for PERFECT SHIPPING SERVICE the year 
around. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS NEW HAVEN 10, CONNECTICUT 


JOHN CROSSMAN, General Western Agent 
701 Utilities Building, 327 So. LaSalle Street 
Telephone: Harrison 7-2653 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


W. R. SHORT, General Agent 
635 Lafayette Building, 
Telephone: Woodward 1-7347 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


EMILE THEODORE, General Agent 
945 Oliver Building, 
Telephone: Grant 1-7378 


General Offices: WARWICK, NEW YORK 
D. G. BAINBRIDGE, General Agent ° 


W. J. FITZGERALD, General New England Agent 
R. E. CASHEN, Commercial Agent 
336 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
80 Federal Street 
Telephone: Hubbard 2-8683 


J. M. HART, District Freight Agent 
515 W.B.1.B. Building, 157 Church Street 
Telephone: New Haven 5-9725 


NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


F. J. KINNEY, Freight Traffic Manager, Rates 
M. J. LOYDON, General Freight Agent 
Room 3322, 500 Fifth Ave. 

Telephone: PE 6-3726 and PE 6-3727 








R. C. WINCHESTER, General Freight Traffic Manager 
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Transport Leaders 
On Loss and Damage 


HONUUTVEOULAQNOUUUOO00O0000000OOOOEOOULEOOOOEEOOOGOOOOOOOOOAGOOOUOOOOOGOAUOGGOOUEOAUOOOGGEUOGOOOGSEOU AAU 


Here TRAFFIC WORLD PRESENTS statements by key figures in the 
transportation world—men in government and private business— 
on many phases of the loss and damage problem. The statements 
were written especially for the 16th Perfect Shipping Annual of 
TRAFFIC WoRLD. The names of the contributors follow: 


A. G. Anderson, president, National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and general traf- 
fic manager, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York. 

Vice-Admiral E. L. Cochrane, U.S.N. 
(Retired), chairman, Federal Maritime 
Board, and administrator, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

Frank H. Cross, president, National As- 
sociation of Shippers’ Advisory Boards, 
and assistant director of traffic, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. A. Doebber, president, Associated 
Traffic Clubs Foundation, and traffic 
manager, Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

William T. Faricy, president, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Arthur H. Gass, chairman, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D.C. 

Philip A. Hollar, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Transportation, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Emery F. Johnson, vice-president and 
general manager, Air Cargo, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

James K. Knudson, administrator, De- 
fense Transport Administration, and 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Fred E. Luebbe, president, The Associ- 
ated Traffic Clubs of America, and gen- 
eral traffic manager, The Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Walter F. Mullady, president, Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and president, Decatur 
Cartage Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Donald W. Nyrop, chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Pilcher, executive vice-chairman, 
Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads, Chicago, IIl. 

E. G. Plowman, president, Society of 
Traffic and Transportation, and vice- 
president, traffic, United States Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stanley Price, president, Society of In- 


Perfect Shipping 
Month Stresses 
Individual Responsibility 
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dustrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Engineers, Chicago, IIl. 

John L. Rogers, chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C. 


L. West Shea, president, The Materials 
Handling Institute, Inc., and manager, 
materials handling sales, Union Metal 
Manufacturing Co., Canton, O. 


Chester C. Thompson, president, The 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 


Paul O. Vogt, packaging vice-president, 
American Management Association, and 
coordinator, package engineering and 
—- General Electric Co., New 
York. 


Kenneth L. Vore, director, Military 
Traffic Service, Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


Let’s Reach Down Deeper 
By Frank H. Cross 


President, National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards, and Assistant Director of 
Traffic, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


This year, as in the past, the National 
Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
and the thirteen regional advisory boards 
will be participat- 
ing in the annual 
perfect shipping 
campaign in April. 
H. F. Easterling, 
traffic manager of 
the Brown Paper 
Mill Co., Inc., Mon- 
roe, La., is serving 
as chairman of the 
National Manage- 
ment Committee for 
the 1952 campaign. 

It is good to ob- 
serve that almost 
all of the regional 
advisory boards are devoting extra at- 
tention to the problems of freight loss 
and damage prevention at their spring 
meetings. Loss and damage prevention, 
however, is a serious, continuing effort 
for both the national association and its 
constitutent boards. Each board has a 
freight loss and damage prevention com- 
mittee which meets at least four times 
yearly, to discuss and take measures to 
meet the most serious problems that are 
currently disturbing shippers and car- 
riers. 


Our national association, at its annual 
meeting last October in Cleveland, 


F. H. Cross 
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As local agents for ALLIED 
VAN LINES, Inc. we offer you 
the famous service you have 
seen advertised in National 
Magazines. If your move is a 
local one we can handle that too 
...just as expertly. Don’t forget, 
this nationwide service is as 
near to you as your telephone. 
OPERATING 


WOLVERINE STORAGE CO. 


11850 E. JEFFERSON * DETROIT 14, MICH. 


JOYCE BROS. 


Storage and Van Co. 
6428 N. CLARK ST 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


ROgers Pk. 4-0033 


Warehouses Conveniently Located Throughout the City 





Shipping Facilities 
at HAMPTON ROADS 


are Excellent 
Dependable Ocean Service 


Adequate Inland Transportation 

Modern Terminals and Equipment 

Ample Open and Covered Storage 
Experienced Port Operators 

Factors Favorable for Trans-Shipping ———— 


—all combine to make this Mid-Atlantic Port 


a GREAT GATEWAY 


Norfolk — Newport News — Portsmouth 


VIRGINIA DIVISION OF PORTS 


Department of Conservation and Development 
Suite 1203, Royster Bldg. 


NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 


We Solicit Inquiries 





Cine waterfront Service 


at this Port or the past 


fourteen years -- if pays to 
heep this in ented / 


PORTACOMA 


OPERATING A COMPLETE OCEAN TERMINAL 


Our industrial sites directly served by four transconti- 
nental railroads will be of interest to you 


PORT OF TACOMA 


A MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1612 Telephone Cable Address 
TACOMA, WASH. MAIN 6111 “PORTACOMA” 
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adopted recommendations to discourage 
the use of second-hand containers in 
shipping freight. With almost all types 
of containers in good supply, there is no 
excuse for tendering freight in weak, 
inadequate containers. The national as- 
sociation is also supporting a campaign 
to educate small businesses in practices 
designed to reduce concealed damage. 


Let there be no relaxation in our joint 
efforts to overcome all those causes of 
freight loss and damage that are amen- 
able to correction. This year I hope 
special efforts will be made to see that 
the national campaign reaches down 
deeper than ever before, to include all 
those employes who package freight, 
address it, handle it, stow it, and unload 
it, and those carrier employes who con- 
vey the freight from origin to destina- 
tion. 


Again, the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards appreciates 
the interest and cooperation of the 
TRAFFIC WoRLD in this worthwhile fight 
against the economic waste represented 
by freight loss and damage. 


A Cooperative Project 
By John L. Rogers 


Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


The loss and damage situation m st 
be regarded as an economic waste nd 
ways and means must be found vith 
the application of 
American ingenuity 
to meet this prob- 
lem. I have confi- 
dence in railroad 
management and 
industry, both pos- 
sessing the intelli- 
gence necessary to 
successfully and 
eventually elimi- 
nate the waste of 
materials and 
equipment. There 
must be a recogni- J. L. Rogers 
tion on the part of 
all concerned that the loss and damage 
problem is one that can and must be 
solved. 


The purpose of the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign should not be regarded as a 
revival or rally of a few weeks’ duration, 
in order to get every one enthused on 
the subject and then, after a short time, 
have the interest subside to remain dor- 
mant until another campaign is under- 
taken. The question of “perfect ship- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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How much will you save in the long run? 


How will your hauling costs stack up after a multitude 
of miles and a couple trips around the calendar? 


You'll get a good answer with Dodge ‘“-Job-Rated”’ 
trucks! Because Dodge trucks are engineered at the 
factory to stay tight-fisted with costs. There’s one to 
fit your job and fit it to a ““T” ... “T”’ for ‘“Thrift,” 
that is! From engine to rear axle, they’re ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
for loyal service and long-range economy. 

Dodge trucks are light on gas and low on upkeep— 


because each is powered with the right high-compression 
engine. For example, heavy-duty models, 234 tons and 


up, offer a whopping big power plant that’s a marvel 
for economy—thanks to such extra values as a twin 
carburetion and exhaust system. 


You can’t beat a Dodge for easy handling, either. 
Wide front tread and short wheelbase do the trick. A 
Dodge is easy to steer, too—and fitted with the best 
brakes in the business. ; 

See your Dodge dealer for all the facts. Learn about 
bigger payload capacity, extra riding comfort and a 
raft of other advantages that make Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
trucks save you more in the long run. 











Fruehauf Tank-Irailers 


Eam More..Ean Longer! 
Yes, Theyie.. 


Tops in 
Efficiency! 


REFINERS TRANSPORT & TERMINAL CORPORATION 
Requires Safe, Sturdy Tank-Trailers 
To Haul 690 Million Gallons A Year 


“The quality and safety of Fruehauf 
equipment has been a vital factor in the 
growth and profitable conduct of our busi- 
ness,” states Frank Baird-Smith, Presi- 
dent of Refiners Transport & Terminal 
Corporation. 


Fruehauf Features Build Profits. An engin- 

eer himself, Mr. Baird-Smith adds this 

about Fruehaufs: “They embody features 

a which provide us with both maximum 

Refiners Transport 2 Safety and maximum payload, as well 

oe —* as rapid unloading and extremely eco- 

. nomical operation.” 

Tank-Trailers For Many Jobs. “We have depended heav- 

ily on Fruehauf in the development of the finest spe- 

cialized equipment for all kinds of liquid hauling,” he 

adds. “Our recent purchase of seventeen new Fruehauf 

units testifies to our trust in the high quality of Frue- 
hauf engineering, manufacture, and service.” 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


More Safety, More Mileage, 


with the Self-Steering Tandem! 


Owners everywhere report 
that the automatic steering 
and alignment features of 
Gravity Tandem Suspension 
double and triple their tire 
mileage! Independent wheel 
suspension eliminates brake 
hop and chatter. 


CASINGHEAD 
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PRINTING INK 


Refiners has 207 operating units and 18 terminals in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The company hauls petroleum 
products, chemicals, paints, glues, and other liquids. 


(1) HIGH-TENSILE STEEL THROUGHOUT! 


SAFETY-TREAD WALKWAY WITH 
DRAINS THROUGH TANK 


WHEEL WELLS FOR EXCEPTIONALLY 
LOW MOUNTING OF TANK 


J (4) DEEP SUMPS FOR TOTAL DRAINAGE 


. <a G) FAst-rlowine, COMMON HEADER 
Se aly TYPE MANIFOLD 


LOAD-CARRYING BULKHEADS AND 
BAFFLEHEADS REINFORCED 


SAFETY MANHOLES WITH PRESSURE- 
RELIEF VALVES 


EMERGENCY VALVES 


3 @ Sb ©” @® @® Oo WwW GRADUALLY SLOPED TRANSITION 


WORLD’S WIDEST 
CHOICE OF TANK-TRAILERS 
— FOR EVERY 
LIQUID HAULING JOB! 


SHEET 


(0) DEEP-DISHED BULKHEADS AND 
BAFFLEHEADS 


(1) OVEN-BAKED FINISH 


IMMEDIATE : spantid 
SERVICE * FACTOR i 
Wherever Your \FROM COAST TO COAS 


Fruehauf Goes! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


SULPHURIC ACID PROPANE AND BUTANE 














f Term 
of the INTRACOASTAL CANAL, 
in direct connection with the 
vast network of the INLAND 
WATERWAYS SYSTEM. 


a a ‘e 






. its two miles of 
improved waterfrontage, 
with facilities and services 
second to none 
on the Texas Gulf 
Coast, assures shippers WN 
of South Texas and ny 
North Mexico... 
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EFFICIENCY + ECONOMY = “PERFECT SHIPPING” Z XO : 
34 Domestic and Foreign Steamship Lines and 7 Certificated a /J Sea Laues fo 
Barge Lines serve this Port. ft i 


10,654 acres of port-owned land, adjacent to Turning Basin “Ca 
and Channel, offers highly advantageous Industrial Sites J 
on tidewater. Reasonable long-term leases. Inquiries are 


solicited: F. W. Hofmokel, Director, Port Brownsville, Tex. 


i World Markets 
( }) 


\ii 











Pool Car Distribution 
Terminal, 
101 Brannan Street, 
San Francisco 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded Storage 


Draying and Pool Car Distribution—Office Accommodations and Telephone Service 


MEMBER SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO. 


American Warehouse- 
men’s Assoc., Dis- 
605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif. Telephone: Sutter 1-3461 


tribution Service, Inc. 








EXPRESS FREIGHTER FLEET 


Sailings to and. from HAWAII 
San Francisco and Los Angeles— weekly 
Seattle and Portland—every 16-19 days 
Atlantic ports—every 10 days 
Gulf ports—every 20 days 
Also Pacific Northwest lumber service as cargo offers 










Sailings to and from Australia and 
New Zealand via Tahiti, Samoa and Fiji 
Pacific Coast ports and B. C.— monthly 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Offices: San Francisco + Los Angeles » New York « Chicago 
Seattle » Vancouver, B.C 

















TRANSPORT LEADERS— 
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(Continued from page 36) 


ping” is one of cooperative effort, and 
all engaged in transportation should be- 
come conscious of the tremendous loss 
involved and intensify their efforts to 
insure safe shipping. 


It seems to me that the loss and 
damage problem is a year-round proj- 
ect, and a matter of educating employes 
of the carriers and shippers to combat 
an attitude of indifference on the part 
of employes, and bring them to the full 
realization that this great economic loss 
must be eliminated. 


The success of the “perfect shipping” 
campaign depends on the extent to which 
shippers, receivers and carriers cooper- 
ate and the manner in which they accept 
their respective responsibilities. ‘Perfect 
shipping” requires “perfect handling” in 
order to defeat loss and damage. 

The demand for all types of freight 
equipment will exceed the available ex- 
isting supply for the coming year; and 
efficient stowing and packaging of 
freight, plus careful handling, and in 
addition, the prompt unloading of cars 
by the receiver, with dunnage and other 
debris removed, will be instrumental in 
stretching out the freight car supply to 
eliminate wasted car days so vitally 
needed during the present emergency. 




























Science Will Aid Solution 
By Stanley Price 








President, Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers 


The Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers salutes 
the nation’s annual Perfect Shipping 
Campaign! As an 
independent na- 
tional group dedi- 
cated to the ad- 
vancement of 
scientific product 
protection and han- 
dling we know the 
value of cooperative 
action in the fight 
to reduce freight 
claims. It is an 
unceasing challenge 
to us and 1,500 
members from coast 
to coast. In every 
major industrial area each and every 
one of us is taking a personal interest 
in a battle against the economic waste 
of lost or damaged goods. 

Our national activities—such as the 
short course educational programs and 
the Annual Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Expositions specifi- 
cally highlight latest developments in 
scientific product protection and han- 
dling. Special credit is due our supplier 
members who, even in times of national 
emergency lend their technical knowl- 
edge and manufacturing skills to the 
fight, many times without even a possi- 
ble chance of monetary gain. 

We tip our collective hats also to those 
who so generously give their time and 
talent to the management of the Perfect 
Shipping Campaign—to the Shippers 
Advisory Boards—to the Freight Claim 
Section of the Association of American 
Railroads—and to the National Freight 
Claim Committee of the American Truck- 
ing Association—and we especially con- 


(Continued on page 45) 
















Stanley Price 
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“How you fellows have grown!” 
That's what traffic managers every- 
where keep telling North American 
Van Lines representatives. From a 






American has forged rapidly ahead. 
Last year we enjoyed the largest 
percentage of increase among all 
long-distance moving organizations. 
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modest start 20 years ago, North’ 
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the greatest ai 


of Any Van Line! 


Why this amazing growth? Prompt, 
dependable, efficient service is the 
answer. All van lines operate on 
uniform rates. So it costs no more 
to get the superior results offered 
by North American. Get the facts 
about our unique “Survey Service.” 
There’s an authorized agent near 
you. Phone him today! 


% Federally chartered to move 
household goods, office furnish- 
ings, exhibits and displays any- 
where in the United States and 
Canada. 


% More agents in more cities 
than any other van line. 


% Expert moving of trade-show 
exhibits: no crating, door-to- 
door delivery, quick schedules. 
% Complete service—one order 
covers any display move to 
convention and return. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: FORT WAYNE, INDIANA e AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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% Central dispatching with 
area dispatch offices in Newark, 
Atlanta, Fort Wayne, Des 
Moines, Dallas and Los Angeles. 


%& Finest modern tractors and 
vans, with an ample pool of re- 
serve equipment for the largest 
moving jobs. 

% Trained, courteous, neatly 
uniformed personnel; large 
number of owner-drivers. 

% Quality storage warehousing 
wherever required. 
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LABAMA 
ANDALUSIA, Canton Transfer 
ANNISTON, Anniston Storage Co. 
BESSEMER, Johnson Transfer Co. 
BIRMINGHAM 
Continental Van Lines, Inc. 
Robins Transfer Co. 
DOTHAN, Acme Mov. & Stge. Serv. 
HUNTSVILLE, Alabama Truck Line 
MOBILE, Baldwin Transfer Co. 
MONTGOMERY, Ace Storage & Mov- 
ing Co., Inc. 
OPELIKA, Lambert Transfer Co. 
SYLACAUGA, Motes Transfer Co. 
TALLADEGA, Robertson Transfer & 
Storage Company 
—- Bolton-Adair Trans- 
er 
TUSKEGEE, Scott's Trans. & Service 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, H & R Trans. & Stge. Co. 
PRESCOTT, Kelly Freight Lines 
TUCSON, Ralph’ s Trans. & Stge. Co. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKADELPHIA, P. W. Ligon Trans- 
fer Co. 

FORREST CITY, Burnett Truck Lines 

FORT SMITH, Johnston Storage 
Warehouse, Inc. 

HOPE, Prescott Transfer 

HOT SPRINGS, Lewis Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

JONESBORO, Smith Transfer 

LITTLE ROCK, Gathright Van & 
Storage Co. 

MALVERN, Hoskins Mov. & Stge. Co. 

PINE BLUFF, Gathright Van & Stor- 


pRescoTT, Prescott Transfer Co. 
ROGERS, Rogers Trans. & Stge. Co. 


ALIFORNIA 


AUBURN, Auburn Van & Storage Co. 
CONCORD, Bentley Moving & Stge. 
DUNSMUIR, Williams Fuel & Trans. 
FONTANA, Fontana Van & Storage 
FRESNO, New Fresno Van & Stge. 
INGLEWOOD, General Transfer & 
Storage Company 
= _ Pacific Van & Stor- 


Los” “ANGELES 

North American Van Lines, Inc. 

Avalon Moving & Storage Co. 

California Cartage Co. 

Hunt Transfer Co. 

Pacific Van & Storage Co. 
MODESTO, Jensen’s Van & Storage 
OAKLAND 

North American Van Lines, Inc. 

Hunt Transfer Co., Inc. 

PACIFIC GROVE, Abby’s Transfer & 

Storage 
PASADENA, Oneonta Transfer & 

Storage 
POMONA, Morrow Trucking Co. 
RICHMOND, Richmond Transfer & 

Storage Co. 

SACRAMENTO, Boone’s Transfer & 


SAN I SERNARDINO, Krona Van & 
Storage Co. 
SAN DIEGO 
Dyer Van & Storage Co. 
Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Nevil Storage Co. 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
SAN — San Jose Moving & Stor- 


SANTA “i MONICA, Security Van & 
"ee Co. 
SUN VALLEY, Telford Moving Service 
VALLEJO, City Trans. & Stge. Co. 
WEST LOS ANGELES, Bryan’s Mov- 
ing & Storage 


OLORADO 

BOULDER, City Storage & Transfer 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Nicoll Ware- 
housing Co., Inc. 

DELTA, Delta Milling Co. 

DENVER, Amick Trans. & Stge. Co. 

LAMAR, Wyatt's Service Center 

PUEBLO, Bennett's Transp. Co. 

SALIDA, Mulveney Transfer Co. 

TRINIDAD, Bennett's Transp. Co. 


ONNECTICUT 


ANSONIA, Palmer Brothers 

BRIDGEPORT, West End Moving & 
Storage Co., Inc. 

COS COB, Callahan Brothers 

HARTFORD, Nationwide Despatch 
& Storage Co. 
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JEWETT CITY, P. Walenda 

LAKEVILLE, Louis Arnoff 

MERIDEN, Carl H. Salka & Sons 

NEW HAVEN, Vosburgh Co., Inc. 
(West Haven) 

NEW LONDON, Rogovin Exp. Co. 

—7~ Valleries Trans. Service, 
ne. 

STAMFORD, The Stamford Storage 
Co., Inc. 

STRATFORD, Derosier Storage 

—— John H. Daley Truck- 
in 

WATERBURY, T. W. Robillard 

WESTPORT, Westport Transfer Co. 

WILLIMANTIC, Watson’s Express 

WILTON, eho F. Goetien & Son 

WINSTED, Lovetere Transportation 


DELAWARE 


DOVER, C. F. Schwartz 
WILMINGTON, Louderback Trans- 
portation Ce. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, North American 
Van Lines, Inc. 


FLORIDA 


BARTOW, Robert E. Phillips 

CORAL GABLES, Coral Gables 
Transfer & Storage Co. 

DAYTONA BEACH, Halifax Transfer 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Atlantic Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 

FORT MYERS, City Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. 
FORT PIERCE, 
Storage Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, Allison Trans. Co. 
MIAMI, John Morris Trucking Serv- 


ice, inc. 

MIAMI BEACH, Miami Beach Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH, Edwards 

Transfer & Storage 
ORLANDO, Fulford Storage Co. 
PENSACOLA, The Atwell Trans. Co. 
PERRY, Leroy’s Transfer 
ST. AUGUSTINE, Craig’s 
Trucking Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG 
Goodall Bros. Trans. & Whse. Co. 
Parkview Realty 
SANFORD, lenian? s Trans. & “ar 
SARASOTA, Sarasota Transfer 
Storage Co. 
TAMPA 
Florida Pack., Stge. & Moving Co. 
Goodall Bros. Trans. & Whse. Co. 
VERO BEACH, Hart Van & Stor- 
age of Vero 
West PALM BEACH, J. A. “%: 
WINTER PARK, Staley Van & Stor- 
age Co. 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY, Security Storage & Mov- 
ing Service 
AMERICUS, H. B. Arnold Co. 
ATHENS, Thomas Transfer Co. 
ATLANTA, Clark’s Trans. Serv., Inc. 
AUGUSTA, Harrison Transfer Co. 
BRUNSWICK, Whittle Whse. & Stge. 
COLUMBUS, Security Storage & 
Moving Service 
DALTON, Geo. C. Murdock Trans- 
fer Co. 
GRIFFIN, Bowden Transfer 
HARTWELL, R. M. Glenn 
LAGRANGE, A. A. Bassett Trans. Co. 
MACON, Watson Bros. Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
MARIETTA, Clackum Transfer Co. 
NEWMAN, C. 
ROME, Brown Trans. & Stge. Co. 
SAVANNAH, Givens Transfer Co. 
VALDOSTA, Courson Transfer Co. 
WAYCROSS, Sweat Transfer Co. 
WEST POINT, Lancaster Trans. Co. 


Hart Furniture & 


Service 


IDAHO 


BOISE, Nielsen Trans. & Stge. Co. 
CALDWELL, Vanways, Inc. 
— d‘ALENE, Atlas Warehouse 


‘°. 

IDAHO FALLS, Idaho Falls Transfer 
& Storage Co. 

LEWISTON, Star Truck Lines, Inc. 

POCATELLO, “2 Transfer & 
Storage Co., Inc 

TWIN FALLS, Ford Transfer & Stor- 
age Co 


ILLINOIS 
ALTON, . Mov. & Stge. Co. 
BELLEVILLE, . Frick Service Co., 


Inc. 


S. Newman Transfer ° 








BERWYN, Kott Express & Van Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, Cochran Brothers 
BYRON, Superior Sales & Serv. Inc. 
CENTRALIA, Jones Transfer Co. 

CHARLESTON, Carl Hall Transfer 
= North American Van 


CLINTON, Obermeyer Trans. & Stge. 


Co. 

DANVILLE, Thomas Trans. & Stge. 
DIXON, Pearson Transfer Co. 
ELGIN, Burren Transfer Co. 
FREEPORT, Vandenburg & O’Mara 

Transfer & Storage 
GALESBURG, gf 5 Sete 
HERRIN, Lindsa 
HIGHLAND PARK’ Re Rafferty Trans- 

fer & Storage Co. 

LA GRANGE, Thomas & Foy 
LINCOLN, Barrick Transfer Co. 
MATTOON, Ethington Transfer & 

Storage Co. 

METROPOLIS, Crawford’s Trans. Co. 
MOLINE, Spiegel Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
MT. VERNON, Harlow Moving & 

Storage Service 
PEORIA 

Koch Transfer Co. 

s. < wy Peoria Moving Serv. 
PERU Tobler Transfer, Inc. 
PONTIAC, Johnson Transfer Co. 
QUINCY, Orscheln Bros. Truck 

Lines, Inc. 

ROCKFORD 

Nathan Lawson & Sons 

Superior Sales & Service, Inc. 
SHELBYVILLE, Vincent Reed Truck 


SPRINGFIELD, Abe Lincoln Transfer 
& Storage 

WAUKEGAN, Waukegan Storage & 
Warehouse Co. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON, €. J. 
& Storage <o. 
ATTICA, Sheridan’s Trucking Co. 
BEDFORD, Chas. R. Hutson 
BLOOMINGTON, Hancock Storage 
& Auction Service 
COLUMBUS, Hayden Transfer Co. 
CONNERSVILLE, Lambert’s Auction 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, Conkright Mov- 


ing Co. 
DECATUR, W. R. Morris Trucking 
ELWOOD, Elwood Transfer Co. 
EVANSVILLE, Evansville Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
FORT WAYNE, North American Van 
Lines, Inc. 
GARY, Union Trans. & Stge. Co. 
HARTFORD CITY, Williams Trck. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Scott Moving & Storage Co. 
Carleton Transit Co., Inc. 
North Side Transfer Co., Inc. 
York Transfer & Storage 
KOKOMO, Kinney Transit Line, Inc. 
LA FAYETTE, Rawlings Trans. & Stge. 
LA PORTE, Akins —_ 
LOGANSPORT, D. L. Ferree Moving 
& Storage 
MARION, _ E. Lemen Moving 
& Storage Co. 
NEW ALBANY, Wright's 
& Storage Co. 
PERU, Guyer, The Mover 
PORTLAND, Mac’s Trucking Co. 
PRINCETON, Hope Mov. & Stge. Inc. 
RICHMOND, Hilling Moving & Stor- 


age, Inc. 
SHELBYVILLE, Harry Anderson 
Transfer Co., Inc. 
SOUTH BEND, L. L. Hall Mov. Co. 
TERRE HAUTE, Conrad Transfer Co. 
TIPTON, Bowers Transfer 
VALPARAISO, Landgrebe Motor 
Transport 
WABASH, Bob Rish Trucking Co. 
WARSAW, Himes Transfer 


Cripe Moving 


Moving 


IOWA 


ATLANTIC, Bob’s Transfer 

BOONE, Standley Trans. & Stge. Co. 

BURLINGTON, Sturm Freightways 

CARROLL, John Vanderheiden’s 
Moving 

CEDAR FALLS, Blue Line Transfer 

— RAPIDS, Kenwood Trans., 
ne. 

CENTERVILLE, Hayes Transfer 

CLINTON, .Meade Transfer Co. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, Chieftain Van & 
Storage 

DAVENPORT, General 
Storage Co., North 
Van Lines, Inc. 

DECORAH, Decorah Terminal 

DES MOINES 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Des Moines Trans. & Stge. Co 


Transfer & 
American 


Inc. AGENTS IN U.S.A 
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DUBUQUE, Schaller Movers 

ESTHERVILLE, H & O Transfer Co. 

FAIRFIELD, Stallman Transfer Co. 

FORT DODGE, Cy’s Delivery & 
Transfer Co. 

FORT MADISON, Bryant Transfer 

INDEPENDENCE, Lower Transfer 

IOWA ong Thompson Transfer & 
Storage 

KNOXVILLE, ‘Knoxville Transfer & 


MARSHALLTOWN, Rinehart Moving 
& Storage Service 

MASON CITY, Heimendinger Trans- 
fer Line 

MT. PLEASANT, McCullough Trans. 

MUSCATINE, Poole Transfer, Inc. 

NEWTON, Merchants Transfer Co. 

OTTUMWA, Reliable Transp. 

PERRY, Perry Moving Service 

SHENANDOAH, Revell Transit Lines 

SIOUX CITY, Wilson Van Lines 

STORM LAKE, Thompson & Laird 
Transfer & Storage Co. 

SPIRIT LAKE, John Williamson 
Transfer * 

WASHINGTON, Washington Trans. 


KANSAS 
ATCHISON, Wolters Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
GODLAND, Ramsey Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


HUTCHISON, The Earl E. Roher 
Transfer & Furniture Co., Inc. 

JUNCTION CITY, City Transfer 

LEAVENWORTH, North American 
Van Lines 

NEWTON, B. F. Sanford 

NORTON, Ideal Truck Line 

OLATHE, North American Van Lines 

WICHITA, Red Ball Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


KENTUCKY 


BARLOW, Gray & Son Truck Lines 
CORBIN, Stewart Transfer 
CUMBERLAND, Creech Produce & 
Transfer Co. 
DANVILLE, Cardwell Truck Service 
FRANKFORT, Frankfort Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
FULTON, Loyd Bone Transfer 
HAZARD, Union Transfer Co. 
HENDERSON, Paul Sheets & Sons 
LEXINGTON, Try Me Transfer 
LOUISVILLE, North American Van 
Lines 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA, Sunshine Trans. Co. 

BATON ROUGE, Carrara Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc. 

— C. A. Smith Truck 
ine 

HOUMA, Duplantis Truck Line 

LAFAYETTE, Louisiana Warehouse 
& Distributing Co. 

LAKE CHARLES, Brown Moving & 
Storage Co. 

NEW _ IBERIA, 
Trucking 

NEW ORLEANS, Pendleton - Crow 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 

SHREVEPORT, Central Storage & 
Transfer Co., Inc. 

WEST MONROE, Sally Transport 


Henry DeRousen 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST, John S. Wescott & Son 

ATHOL, F. L. Castine, Inc. 

AYER, Ayer Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

BOSTON, N. American Van Lines 

FALMOUTH, Cape Cod Moving & 
Storage Co. 

FALL RIVER, Remy Moving Co. 

FRAMINGHAM, Herbert E. West, Inc. 

— BARRINGTON, Wheeler Mov- 

g & Storage, Inc. 

GREENFIELD, L. E. Clapp 

HOLYOKE, Rogers Stge. Warehouse 

HYANNIS, Cape Cod Moving & 
Storage Co., Inc. 

NORTH ADAMS, Edmund G. Cook 

NORTH AMHERST, John S. Westcott 
& Son 

SALEM, F. L. Wall 

— WELLFEET, Cape Cod Mov- 

g & Storage Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Huck’s Trans. Inc. 
WORCESTER, Laforce Movers 


MICHIGAN 


ALLEGAN, Allegan Transfer Co. 

ALMA, Acme Cartage & Movers 

BANGOR, Charles Emmert Moving 

BATTLE CREEK, Edgett & Hall Mov. 
& Stge. Co. 

BAY CITY, Harris Mov. & Stge Co. 
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BENTON HARBOR-ST. JOSEPH, La- 
fayette Brothers, Inc. : 
BIRMINGHAM, Birmingham Moving 
& Storage 
CADILLAC, 

& Storage Co. 
COLDWATER, Charles E. Yockey 
DETROIT 

Abrams Moving & Storage Co. 

Brandt Moving & Storage Co. 

Drury’s Van Lines 

Drury’s Storage Co. 
MAYFIELD, Gillum Transfer Co. 
MAYSVILLE, Germann Bros. Motor 

Transportation, Inc 
MIDDLESBORO, Spangler Transfer 
MURRAY, Cole Transfer Co. 
OWENSBORO, City Trans. Co., Inc. 
PADUCAH 

Gray & Son Truck Lines 

Peck’s Moving & Storage Co. 
RICHMOND, Day-City Transfer Co. 
WINCHESTER, Ecton Movers 


MAINE 
PORTLAND, Allen Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 
ROCKLAND, Knowlton’s Mov. Serv. 
— M. G. Morissette & 
s 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, The Hampden Transfer 
& Storage Co. 

BETHESDA, Bethesda Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

CUMBERLAND, Meders Transfer 

EASTON, L. F. Berry 

FREDERICK, Meadows Van & Stge. 

HAGERSTOWN, Hagerstown Stor- 
age Transfer Co. 


Foster Bros. Transfer 


MINNESOTA 


ALBERT LEA, Albert Lea Trans. Co. 
AUSTIN, S. L. Young & Sons 
BEMIDJI, Chief Distributing Co. 
BRAINERD, Brainerd we A Co 
CROOKSTON, Crane’s Transfer 
DEROIT LAKES, City Transfer 
DULUTH, E. S. Ekman Transfer Co. 
DULUTH, Mickey’s Transfer 
— — RKS, Hanson Maves 
°. 
FAIRMONT, Fairmont Truck Terminal 
GRAND RAPIDS, Gene Roth Trans- 
fer Co. 
LITTLE FALLS, C. Buck Mov. & Furn. 
MANKATO, Ben Deike Transfer & 
Storage, Inc. 
MARSHALL, Speedway Transit, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Ben Koch, North 
American Van Lines 
OWATONNA, Glen Wilson Moving 
& Transfer 
RED WING 
Hausten Fuel & Transfer Co. 
Kosec Transfer Co. 
ROCHESTER, Ace Trans. & Stge. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, Maiers Transfer Co. 
ST. PAUL, Beltmann Co. 
THIEF RIVER FALLS, O’Harra Fuel 
& Transfer Co. 
WABASHA, Wabasha Transfer Co. 
WILLMAR 
City Transfer 
Willmar Warehouse Co. 
WINDOM, Osteboe Motorway 
WINONA,. Winona Package Deliv- 
ery & Transfer Co. 
WORTHINGTON, Berger Transfer & 
Storage 


MISSISSIPPI 


BROOKHAVEN, Reed's Transfer 

CLARKSDALE, Cooper Coal & Trans- 
fer Co. 

CLEVELAND, Don Ewbank Motor 
Freight, Inc. 

COLUMBUS, Columbus Warehouse 

CORINTH, 8 rie 

, Bell Coal & Trans. Co. 

GREENVILLE, Don Ewbank "came 
Freight, Inc. 

GREENWOOD, Chambless Transfer 
& Coal Co. 

se .Horace E. Dear Trans- 


fer Co. 

HATTIESBURG, Eure Mov. & Stora 
INDIANOLA, Don Ewbank tater 
JACKSON Reed's T 

, Reed's Trans. & Stge. Co. 
LAUREL, Harper Transfer & Stor 
McCOMB, Moore's Transfer _ 
MERIDIAN, McLemore Trans. & Stge. 
NATCHEZ, Doughty Mov. & Stge. Co. 
PASCAGOULA, Thompson Transfer 
TUPELO, Kennedy Trans. & Stge. Co. 


NASSOURI 


BOONVILLE, Orschein Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 

BOWLING GREEN, Orscheln Bros. 
Truck Lines, Inc. 

CANTON, Wagner Truck Service 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Nichols Transfer 
& Storage 

CARTHAGE, Bert Meese Transfer 

CARROLLTON, Orscheln Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 

CENTRALIA, Orscheln Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 

COLUMBIA, Orscheln Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 

HANNIBAL 
Breeding Transfer Co. 
Orscheln Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 

INDEPENDENCE, Collins Moving & 
Storage, Inc. 

JEFFERSON CITY, Orscheln Bros. 
Truck Lines, Inc. 

JOPLIN, Henry E. Blaha 

KANSAS CITY 
North American Van Lines 
Hite Bros. Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

KIRKSVILLE, Orscheln Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 

MACON, Orscheln Bros. Truck Lines, 


Inc. 

MARSHALL, Orscheln Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 

MEXICO, Orscheln Bros. Truck Lines, 


Inc. ; 
MONROE CITY, Orscheln Bros. 
Truck Lines, Inc. 
MOBERLY, Orscheln Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 
POPLAR BLUFF, Pearce Transfer 
ST. LOUIS 
Aalco Express Co., Inc. 
Cord Moving & Storage Co. 
Fair ‘Moving & Storage Co. 
Homeyer & Engelhard Moving & 
Storage Co., Inc. 
SEDALIA, Dan Doty’s Mid State 
Storage & Transfer Co. 
SHELBINA, Orscheln Bros. Truck 
Lines, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, Lee Morris Trans. Co. 
WEBB CITY, Rex’s Trans. & Stge. 
WEBSTER GROVES, Sparks Moving 
& Storage Co. 


MONTANA 


BILLINGS, 
ways, Inc. 

BOZEMAN, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

BUTTE 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
World Transfer 

GLENDIVE, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

GREAT FALLS, Judge Transfer Co. 

HELENA, Consolidated  Freight- 


ways, Inc. 

KALISPELL, Consolidated 
ways, Inc. 

LEWISTOWN, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

MILES CITY, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

MISSOULA, Consolidated 
ways, In 


c. 
SHELBY, F & R Transfer 


Consolidated Freight- 


Freight- 


Freight- 


NEBRASKA 


ALLIANCE, Live Wire Transfer Lines 

BEATRICE, Gore Transfer 

CHADRON, Live Wire Transfer Lines 

FREMONT, Fremont Union Trans. Co. 

GRAND ISLAND, Nielsen & Peter- 
sen, Inc. 

LINCOLN, We Move Trans. & Stge. 

McCOOK, Campbell Transfer 

NORFOLK, Andrews Trans. & Stge. 

NORTH PLATTE, Nielsen & Petersen 

OGALLALA, Ogallala Truck Line 
Van & Storage 

OMAHA, |-Go Van and Stge. Co. 

SCOTTSBLUFF, Merchants Transfer 
& Storage Co. 

SIDNEY, Ogallala Truck Line Van 
& Storage 

WYMORE, Gore Transfer 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BERLIN, Morneau & Sons 

DERRY, Wells Motor Trans., Inc. 
MANCHESTER, Ray’s Delivery Serv. 
PORTSMOUTH, M. J. Whalen 


NEW JERSEY 


ASBURY PARK, Elberon Express 

ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, Banfield 
Moving & Storage Co. 

BOUND BROOK, R & M Movers 

CRESSKILL, Ochse Brothers 


DEAL, Elberon Express 
HACKENSACK, Glock Bros. 
LAKEWOOD, Hecht Brothers, Inc. 
NEWARK 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Federal Storage 
PALMYRA, George H. Louderback 
PERTH AMBOY, Borup & Sons 
RED BANK, Banfield Moving & 
Storage Co. 
SOUTH BOUND BROOK, R & M 
Movers, Inc. 
TOMS RIVER, Hecht Brothers, Inc. 
TRENTON, North American Van 
Lines 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE, Southwest Moving 
& Storage Co. 

CLOVIS, Valley Transfer 

LAS VEGAS, Wicks Trans. & Stge. 
RATON, Bennett's Transportation Co. 
ROSWELL, Valley Trans. & Stge. Co. 
SANTA FE, Bennett’s Transpo. Co. 
TAOS, Bennett's Transportation Co. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY, Cook Moving & Storage 
BALDWIN, Austin Verity & Sons, 


Inc. 
BAY SHORE, Bay Shore Stge. Whse. 
BINGHAMTON, F. D. Pettis Truck- 


ing Co. 
BRONX, Highbridge Van Co., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, North American Van 
Lines 
L. Curth & Sons 
Thomas F. Healey 
BUFFALO 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
P. J. Garvey Cart. & Stge., Inc. 
Kenmore Moving & Storage Co. 
Lafayette Storage & at Co. 
Lincoln Storage of Buffalo, Inc 
Wilson Moving & Storage Co. 
CANTON, Monroe A. Hovey 
CATSKILL, Floyd Deyo 
CORNING, Naglee Moving & Stge. 
ELMIRA HEIGHTS, Naglee Moving & 
Storage 
FLUSHING 
Flushing Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Rabe Brothers 
GENEVA, Geneva Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
GLEN HEAD, L. I., A. P. Whelen 


& Son 
GLENS FALLS, Dewey’s Van Service 
HAMBURG, Fisher Cart. & Moving 
HAMILTON, Cossitt Motor Express 
—— Desmond D. Mc- 
ann 
HARRISON, Hugh Shea & Sons 
HEMPSTEAD, George’s Messenger & 
Moving Service 
HERKIMER, Sam Lamanna 
HICKSVILLE, Empire Storage Whse. 
HUNTINGTON, R. K. Davis .& Son 
ITHACA, Student Transfer 
JACKSON HEIGHTS, Lenihan Mov- 
ing & Storage 
KENMORE, Kenmore Moving & Stor- 


age Co. 
KINGSTON, Kingston Truns. Co., Inc. 
LAKE PLACID, Otis Transfer Co. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, Steinway Van 
& Storage Co. 
MALONE, Chapin & Co. 
MAMARONECK 
Jubb’s Express 
Lightbody Brothers Storage, Inc. 
MASSENA, R. A. Squires 
MIDDLETOWN, C. A. Doolittle 
MONROE, Beckwith’s Mov. & Stge. 
MT. KISCO, Murphy Brothers 
MT. VERNON 
Fitzgibbon Stge. Warehouse, Inc. 
Alfred Koepper 
Herman Meyers Moving Co., Inc. 
NEW ROCHELLE, Lighbody Brothers 
Storage, Inc. 
NEW YORK, Sofia Bros., Inc. 
NYACK, Stierlen’s Express 
OLEAN, Geise & Son 
ONEONTA, B-Line Delivery 
OSSINING, Hiltsley & Cummings 
OSWEGO, Latouh Mov. & Trucking 
PLATTSBURG, Legier Brothers 
PORT JERVIS, John Cicerone & Son 
POUGHKEEPSIE, Roe Movers Stge. 
ROCHESTER, George. M. Clancy 
Carting Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND HILL, Rabe Brothers 
ROME, Ingersoll Mov. & Stge. Co. 
SALAMANCA, Evans Bros. 
SARANAC LAKE, R. J. Marshall 
Trucking Co. 
SCARSDALE, Noble Van & Stge. Co. 
SOUTHAMPTON, B. R. Miller 
SYRACUSE, LaVoy Mov. & Stge. 


UTICA 

Broad Street Warehouse Corp. 

Natale Trucking Co. 

Ed Pelaw Piano & Furn. Mov. 
WATERTOWN, Howard J. Rockefeller 
WESTFIELD, Westfield Moving & 

Delivery Service 
WHITE PLAINS, Lightbody Brothers 

Seorame, Inc. 

YONKERS, Hall Moving Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE, City Transfer Co. 
BOONE, H. W. Wilcox 
CHARLOTTE, East. Transit-Stge. Co. 
DURHAM, Durham Trans. & Stge., Inc. 
FAYETTEVILLE, AAA Mov. & Stge. 
GOLDSBORO, Wayne Bonded Whse. 
GREENSBORO, Tatem-Dalton Trans- 


fer Co. 
GREENVILLE, W. C. Taylor, Jr. 
HAMLET, Johnson’s Motor Service 
HICKORY, Abernathy Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
HIGH POINT, Humphrey's Transfer 
KANNAPOLIS, Wyatt Transfer & 
svoreme Co., Inc. 
KINSTON, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
MORGANTON, Allman’s Transfer 
MOREHEAD CITY, Stanley E. Wain- 


wa 
MOUNT AIRY, Haynes Transfer 
NEW BERN, William Wesley Ormond 
RALEIGH, Warren’s Transfer 
REIDSVILLE, Carter Trucking Co. 
ROCKY MOUNT, W. |. Tanner Trans- 
fer Co. 
SHELBY, Dedman Trucking 
STATESVILLE, Holland Transfer Co. 
WASHINGTON, W. C. Spruill 
WILMINGTON, Murray Trans. Co- 
WILSON, Forbes Transfer Co. 
WINSTON-SALEM, Winston Moving 
’ Service 


NORTH DAKOTA , 


BISMARCK 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co. 
DEVILS LAKE, Dakota Transfer -& 
Storage Co. 
FARGO 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co 
GRAND FORKS 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co. 
Bill Whalen & Sons Transfer 
MINOT, Dakota Trans. & Stge. Co. 
WAHPETON, Lenzmeier, Inc. 
WILLISTON, Dakota Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


OHIO 


AKRON 
Dickson Moving & Storage, Inc. 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
ATHENS, Williams Transfer & Par- 
cel Delivery 
BELLEVUE, Ritter Truck Line 
BRYAN, The Bill-Ed Trucking Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, Marks Transfer & 
Socuee Co. 
CANTON, McKinley Storage & 
Transfer Co. 
CINCINNATI 
North American Van Lines 
Weil Fireproof Warehouse Co. 
CIRCLEVILLE, Circleville Trans. Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Ross C. Avellone 
The Wm. Fridrich Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Albert E. Ward, Inc. 
Warner Storage, Inc. 
COLUMBUS 
The Hilltop Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Swormstedt Storage & Van Co. 
COSHOCTON, Al Riley’s Storage & 
Transfer 
DAYTON, Lewis & Michael, Inc. 
ELYRIA, Pete Held Transfer Co. 
FOSTORIA, Dieter Truck Line 
FREMONT, N. |. Woleslagel 
GALLIPOLIS, Mills Transfer Co. 
GENEVA, The Geneva Transfer Co. 
GREENFIELD, White Transfer & 


Storage 
HILLSBORO, Hillboro Transpo. Co. 
KENTON, Kenton Transfer, Inc. 
LAKEWOOD, The Wm. Fridrich Mov- 
ing & Storage Co. 
LANCASTER, City Transfer 
LIMA, Duff Truck Line, Inc. 
LODI, Grimm Trucking Co. 
LORAIN, City Transfer Co. 
MANSFIELD, Frank Williams Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 
MARIETTA, Merchants Delivery 
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NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, 


MASSILLON, Kaserman Moving & 
Trucking Co. 

MINGO JUNCTION,  R. 
Transfer Co. 

NEWARK, J. J. Pfeffer’s Sons 

PAINESVILLE, Leon Barnum Moving 
& Storage 

os Piqua Trans. & Stge. Co., 


PORTSMOUTH, Roby Pitts Transfer 
RIPLEY, Germann Bros. Motor Trans- 
portation Co., Inc. 
SALEM, Herron Transfer Co. 
SUNBURY, Main Trucking Co. 
TOLEDO, The Sam Davis Co. 
URBANA, R. L. Craig 
VAN WERT, Don Smith 
WAPAKONETA, Wapak Trucking Co. 
WARREN, The J. M. Barbe Co. 
WILMINGTON, Sewell Motor Ex- 


ress 
YOUNGSTOWN 
North American Lines, Inc. 
Fullerton Transfer & Storage Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

ALTUS, Altus Hollis Transport Co. 

BRISTOW, Murray Trans. & Stge. 

CHICKASHA, Painter Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

LAWTON, O. K. Trans. & Stge. Co. 

McALESTER, Sims Trans. & Stge. Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Tom Munday 
Moving & Storage Co. 

TULSA, Federal Stge. & Van Co., Inc. 


OREGON 


BAKER, Ben’s Trans. & Stge. Co. 
BEND, Consolidated Freightways, 


Inc. 
COOS BAY, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 
EUGENE, Eugene Trans. & Stge. Co. 
oe PASS, Consolidated Freight- 


HERMISTON, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

HOOD RIVER, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

KLAMATH FALLS, 


Freightways, Inc. 
LaGRANDE, Consolidated Freight- 


Humes 


Consolidated 


ways Inc. 
te) 


LEBANON, State-Wide Transfer 

MEDFORD, Consolidated  Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

ONTARIO, 
ways, Inc. 

PENDLETON, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

PORTLAND 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Hunt Transfer Co., Inc. 

— Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc 

ROSEBURG, " Consolidated Freight- 


SALEM,” } Freightways, 
ne. 
THE DALLES, Consolidated Freight- 


ways, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN, C. Keller & Sons 
ALTOONA, Lytle’s Trans. & Stge. 
BRADFORD, Harry Singer 
CALIFORNIA, J. E. Marshall Trans. 
CHAMBERSBURG, T. M. Zimmer- 
man Co. 
CLEARFIELD, Krebs Bros. Trans. Co. 
COATESVILLE, A. Duie Pyle 
EASTON, Smith Transfer 
EMPORIUM, M. H. Logan Transfer 
& Storage 
ERIE, B. Fe Fields Moving & Storage 
GETTYSBURG, Peoples Transfer 
GROVE CITY, McKnight Bros. Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 
HANOVER, Shaffer Transfer 
HARRISBURG, Geo. W. Weaver & 
Son, Inc. 
HAZLETON, Berlitz Brothers 
JEANNETTE, J. E. Robertson Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 
JOHNSTOWN, Morrellsville Trans- 
fer Co. 
KANE, W. H. Christie & Sons 
LANCASTER, Keystone Moving Co. 
MEADVILLE, A. N. Rohleder 
MILFORD, John Cicerone & Son 
MOOSIC, Akens Moving & Storage 
NEW CASTLE, E. D. Fee Transfer 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Paul S. Crebs 
OIL CITY, Hanna Transfer Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Louderback Trans- 
portation Co. 
PITTSBURGH, Hoeveler Whse. Co. 
POTTSVILLE, Evans Delivery Co. 
SCRANTON 
Akens Moving & Storage 
William Land, Inc. 
SHARON, Copey’s Transfer 


Consolidated _Freight- 


SOMERSET, Schrock Transfer 
STATE COLLEGE, Hoy Transfer Co. 
STEELTON, Geo. W. Weaver & Son, 


Inc. 
STROUDSBURG, J. R. Lesoine Mov- 
ing & Storage Co. 
WARREN, Warren Trans. & Stge. Co. 
WEST HAZLETON, Berlitz Brothers 
WILKES-BARRE, Henry J. Elick 
WILLIAMSPORT, Harmon & Myers 
Express 
WINDBER, Weaver Moving Co. 
YORK, J. D. Leonard 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, Pau! Arpin & Sons 
WARWICK, Silver Arrow Van Lines, 


Inc. 
WESTERLY, T. H. Collings Moving & 
Storage, a/k/a Westerly Truck- 
ing Service 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIKEN, Jackson Transfer 
ANDERSON, Joseph W. Morris Trans. 
CAMDEN, Orr Transfer & Storage 
CHARLESTON, Tumbleston & Scott 
Transfer, Inc. 
COLUMBIA, Donalan 
Warehouse Co. 
FLORENCE, Privette’s Transfer & 
Forwarding Co. 
GEORGETOWN, Joyner Transfer Co. 
GREENVILLE, Leo Brown Trans. Co. 
GREENWOOD, Greenwood Trans. Co. 
LAURENS, Laurens Warehouse & 
Transfer Terminal 
ORANGEBURG, Godwin Truck Lines 
ROCK HILL, Rice Transfer 
SPARTANBURG, _ Eastern 
Storage Co. 
SUMTER. Kelly Motor Lines, Inc. 


Terminal 


Transit- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ABERDEEN, Shevlin Delivery Service 

BROOKINGS, George E. Perkins 

DEADWOOD, Pioneer Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

HOT SPRINGS, White Line Teane- 
fer & Storage Co. 

MITCHELL, Poner Transfer & Storage 

PIERRE, Blue Line Transfer 

RAPID CITY, White Line Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

SIOUX FALLS, Parker Trans. & Stge. 

WATERTOWN, Skinner Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

YANKTON, Van Derhule Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA, A. B. C. Transfer 
& Storage Co. 
CLARKSVILLE, Jasper Trans. Co., 


Inc. 
CLEVELAND, Cleveland Trans. Co. 
COLUNBIA, Victory Van Lines 
DYERSBURG, Templeton Transfer Co. 
JACKSON, Jasper Trans. & Stge. 
—— Tom Still Trans. Co., 
nec. 
KNOXVILLE, Proffitt Vans 
LAFOLLETTE, McCulloch Transfer & 
Storace 
LOUDON, Proffitt Vans 
MANCHESTER, Superior 
Service, Inc. 
MARYVILLE, 
Storage Co. 
MEMPHIS, Jasper Transfer Co. 
NASHVILLE 
Hudgins Moving & Storage 
Ozburn-Hessey Storage Co. 
OAK RIDGE, Proffitt Vans 
PARIS, Kemp Transfer Co. 
TULLAHOMA, Proffitt Vans 


Trucking 


Sutton Transfer & 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO, North American Van 
Lines, Inc. 

AUSTIN, Ricks Mov. & Stge. Co. 

BAYTOWN, Hasty Trans. & Stge. Co. 

BEAUMONT, Flash Trans. & Stge. Co. 

BIG SPRING, Neel’s Transfer, a/k/a 
Big Spring Tranfer & Storage 

BORGER, Bruce & Son Trans. & Stge. 

BRADY, Burks Trans. & Stge. Co. 

BROWNSVILLE, Lawson Transfer & 
Storage 

BRYAN, *. J. McBride Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

CHILDRESS, Mashburn Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

CISCO, Cisco Trans. & Stge. Co. 

COLEMAN, Geo. D. Rhone Ware- 
house & Transfer Co. 

COMANCHE, Burks Transfer & Stor- 


age Co. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Mac Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


Inc. 


DALHART, Dalhart Transfer 
DALLAS 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Central Trans. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
EL PASO, Odom’s Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, O. K. Whse. Co., Inc. 
GAINESVILLE, Marlin & Rosson 
Moving & Storage Co. 
GALVESTON, Shook Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
GEORGETOWN, King Transfer 
GLADEWATER, "Chandler Trans. Co. 
GRAND PRAIRIE, Lewis Transfer & 


Storage 

GREENVILLE, Frank Wolfe’s Bonded 
Warehouse 

HENDERSON, Jimerson Transfer & 
Stora age Co. 

HOUSTON, Harris Mov. & Stge. Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, H. T. Swink Bonded 
Transfer 

KERRVILLE, Kerrville Bonded Whse. 

LONGVIEW, Cornelsen. Transfer & 
Warehouse 

LUBBOCK, Mann Warehouse & 
Transfer, Inc. 

LUFKIN, Denum Transfer & Storage 

McKINNEY, Thurman Storage Co. 

MARSHALL, A. W. Dunn Transfer & 
-Storage Co. 

MIDLAND, Rocky Ford Moving Vans 

MINERAL ‘WELLS, Ware’s Transfer & 
Storage 

NEW BRAUNFELS, Paul W. Jahn 

ODESSA, Rocky Ford Moving Vans 

PALESTINE, Palestine Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

PAMPA, Bruce & Son Trans. & Stge. 

PARIS, Frank Wolf Trans. & Stge. 

PORT ARTHUR, Sunshine Transfer, 
Moving & Storage Co. 

SAN ANGELO, San Angelo Trans. 


Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, Merchants Transfer 
& Storage Co. 

SEGUIN, |. W. Burrows 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, Frank Wolf 
Transfer & Storage 

SWEETWATER, Sede. Trans. & Stge. 

TAYLOR, Stone Transfer & Stge. Co. 

TEMPLE, Gee Transfer & Storage 

TYLER, Francis Trans. & Stge. Co. 

VICTORIA, Victoria Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. 

WACO, Waco Trans. & Stge. Co. 

WAXAHACHIE, Moffett Transpo. Co. 

WEATHERFORD, Ware's Transfer & 
Storage 

WICHITA FALLS, Baker-Duncan Van 
& Storage Co. 


UTAH 


OGDEN, Slade Transfer 

SALT LAKE CITY 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Sugar House Transfer 

TOOELE, The Barton Truck Line, Inc. 


VERMONT 


BARRE, Anderson Bros., Inc. 

BELLOWS FALLS, Rugg’s Express 

BRATTLEBORO, Earl F. Collins, Mover 

BURLINGTON, Gero Brothers 

ESSEX JUNCTION, Hilliker & Mc- 
Clure Van Service 

LONDONDERRY, Rowley’s Motor Ex- 
press 

RUTLAND, Wilson Fast Freight 

ST. ALBANS, George E. Hilliker 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, C. E. 
Kelton 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA, Alpha Van Lines, Inc. 
ALTAVISTA, Yeatts Transfer Co. 
ARLINGTON, Sterling Storage & 
Van Co., Inc. 
BRISTOL, Smith’s Trans. & Stge. 
CLIFTON FORGE, Arthur B. Hall 
Transfer & Storage Co. 
DANVILLE, Albright Transfer Co. 
FALLS CHURCH, J. E. Anderson Mov- 
ing & Storgae 
FREDERICKSBURG, Hilldrup Transfer 
HARRISONBURG, Meadows Transfer 
LEXINGTON, Lexington Transfer Co. 
LYNCHBURG, Knight Transfer 
MARTINSVILLE, J. C. Wooldridge 
NORFOLK, Prudential Storage & 
Van Corp. 
PULASKI, Walters Transfer Co. 
RICHMOND, M. W. Cosby Co., Inc. 
ROANOKE, Arnold’s Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
WAYNESBORO, John C. Westcott 
WILLIAMSBURG, A. J. Beninato 
& Sons 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


AGENTS IN U.S.A. 


WASHINGTON 


DISHMAN, Valley Trans. & Stge. 
ELLENSBURG, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 
EPHRATA, Consolidated 
ways, Inc. 
FORT LEWIS 
Richmond Transfer & Storage Co. 
Smyth Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 
GRAND COULEE, Pete's Transfer 
KENNEWICK, Richland Transfer & 
Storage 
SEATTLE, Hunt Transfer Co. 
SOUTH BEND, South Bend Trans. Co. 
SPOKANE, Consolidated Freight- 


ways, Inc. 
SUNNYSIDE, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc 
TACOMA, Freight- 


ways, Inc. 
TOPPENISH, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 
WALLA WALLA, 
Freightways, Inc. 
WENATCHEE, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 
— Consolidated Freightways, 
ne 


Freight- 


“Consolidated 


Consolidated 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BECKLEY, Perdue Trans. & Stge. Co. 

BLUEFIELD, Wallace Van & Stge. Co. 

CHARLESTON, English Moving & 
Storage Co. 

CLARKSBURG, Carmichael Moving 
& Storage ‘Co. 

ELKINS, Hogan’s Transfer & Storage 

GRAFTON, Greene’s Transfer 

HUNTINGTON, Myers Transfer & 
Storage, Inc. 

LOGAN, DeHaven’s Trans. & Stge. 

MARTINSBURG, Beavers Transfer 

MULLENS, Goode Transfer Co. 

PARKERSBURG, Hannan Transfer 

WHEELING, Edward Wagner Stor- 
age Co. 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON, Harry H. Long 
ASHLAND, H. J. fener @ & Son 
BARABOO, W. C. Fullmer Transfer 
= Inc. 
BELOIT, Bruner Transfer & Storage 
CLINTONVILLE, De Vaud Cartage 
COLBY, Colby Transfer 
DELAVAN, Welch Trans. & Stge. 
EAU CLAIRE, Schumacher Motor i 
press, Inc. 
GREEN BAY, Nowak Trucking 
JANESVILLE, J & W Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
LA CROSSE, Terminal Express Trans. 
MADISON 
Koerth Transfer 
Rov’s Transfer Service 
MANITOWOC, Wetenkamp’s Trans- 
fer Service 
MENOMONIE, Brunn Transfer Go. 
MILWAUKEE, Irving A. Kirsch 
OSHKOSH, A. E. Buck & Son 
PORTAGE, Zinke Dray Line 
RHINELANDER, Sweo Transfer Co. 
SHEBOYGAN, ‘Chair City Motor Ex- 
press Co. 
STEVENS POINT, Standard Service 
Transfer 
WATERTOWN, Freitag Movers 
WAUSAU, All- States Furn. Movers 
WAUWATOSA, West Town Furni- 
ture & Storage Co. 


WYOMING 


CASPER, Zepher Transfer & Storage 

CHEYENNE, Burke Mov. & Storage 

CODY. Kina Transfer & Storage 

LARAMIE (Call Collect—Burke Mov- 
ina & Stae., Chevenne, Wyoming) 

RAWLINS, Carbon County Motor Co. 

SHERIDAN, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

CALGARY, MacCosham Storage & 
Distributing Co. (Calgary), Ltd. 

ONTARIO 

HAMILTON, North American Van 
Lines, Inc. 

BROCKVILLE, Capt. W. L. Snider 
& Sons 

TORONTO, Dew The Mover Limited 

KITCHENER 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL, Westmount Moving & 
Warehousing, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


NELSON, West Transfer Co. 
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TRANSPORT LEADERS— 


(Continued from page 40) 


gratulate the National Safe Transit 
Committee for its constructive work. 
Our own activities touch almost every 
segment of American commerce and in- 
dustry and we truly believe that the 
problem of freight claim reduction will 
increasingly be aided by scientific pack- 
aging and materials handling techniques. 


Trucking Industry Program 
By Walter F. Mullady, 


President, American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


Manpower and materials have become 
increasingly important factors in our 
efforts toward claim prevention, not only 
since the outbreak 
of the Korean war, 
but especially with- 
in the last twelve 
months, owing to 
a stepped-up na- 
tional defense pro- 
gram. Now, with 
the preliminary 
stages of organiz- 
ing a_ concerted 
European defense 
about completed, 
needed manpower 
and materials will 

W. F. Mullady become less avail- 

able. At least for 

the foreseeable future, a tighter supply 
of each should be anticipated. 

Therefore, we are stepping up our 
claim prevention activities, with par- 
ticular emphasis on cooperation with 
shippers. The trucking industry and 
shippers have reached already a high 
level of cooperative efficiency in handling 
and packaging, and in receiving and con- 
signing commodities. , 

To meet the problems evolving as we 
go along we have set up three points 
of contact between transport and ship- 
ment, between trucking and: 1, freight 
handling personnel, both our own and 
the shippers, 2, claim agents, and 3, 
shippers and receivers. 

We endeavor to promote proper han- 
dling techniques and practices by con- 
stantly reminding freight handling per- 
sonnel that their operations constitute 
one of the most important stages in the 
chain of: distribution. An item damaged 
in transit is unsalable, it won’t keep 
their employer in business and it won’t 
pay their wages. The constant remind- 
ers are made through several mediums: 
film, posters, manuals, payroll inserts, 
signs, and bulletins. We have in prepa- 
ration a new freight handling manual 
which we believe will prove _ indis- 
pensable in bringing about universally 
efficient handling practices. 

We beam every effective facility we 
have toward claim agents; forceful and 
authoritative and frequent bulletins on 
freight claims and prevention, a con- 
stant round of meetings, a constant 
briefing on all pertinent statistics. By 
means of the National Freight Claim 
Council of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., the trucking industry has 
successfully prosecuted an informa- 
tional and educational program aimed 
at reducing freight claims. We need 
to build up and augment this Council 
with more and more active Council mem- 
bers and to achieve a more widespread 
observance of standard claim handling 
practices. 































For proved performance in freight movements— 
ship transcon! 


2 “Misses the Rockies!” 



















Ommmm Direct 


@—— Connecting Carrier 






Area Served 





From Eastern Points 







Transcon’s premium transportation over its “Faster, All- 
Weather Southern Route” is augmented by interline and 
trailer interchange arrangements with a carefully selected, 
strategically located group of the nation’s “blue chip” car- 
riers. These closely coordinated facilities of long established 
carriers are giving shippers proved performance in freight 
movements—west to California and Arizona—east to 28 states. 

For point list, rate and routing information, write or phone 
your nearest Transcon terminal today. 


LOS ANGELES, 2860 E. Washington Blvd., ANgelus 2-4161 l 
CHICAGO, 2611 So. Halsted St., DAnube 6-5100 

MOLINE, 232 First St., MOline 7090 | 
KANSAS CITY, 2223 Charlotte St., GRand 2114 
WICHITA, 127 So. Washington, Phone: 2-5486 | 
TULSA, 1111 W. 16th Place, Phone: 2-8231 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 311 So. Western Ave., REgent 9-1535 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1206 So. Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, California 



































The Smedley Co. 


at 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
for Streamlined Service 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
MOVING « PACKING e CRATING ¢ SHIPPING 


AGENT 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


Member 
AWA @ NFWA ¢ ConnWA NHC of C 


WERNER BROS-KENNELLY CO. 


' ms ay ° aan 14, AL 
Telephone: LAkeview 5-0032 
_ WAREHOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


STORAGE 

_ MOVING 

' PACKING 
i SHIPPING 

gest: ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


That’s the secret of Lyon Export’s success in shipping 
nearly a billion dollars worth of goods to all parts of the 


world. We can give you a figure on one case or a shipload. 


Want to see our plant and equipment? 
Send for brochure 


y 0 Main Office: 2701 N. Ontario St., Burbank, Calif. 
L DIVISION OF 


we LYON VAN & STORAGE CO. 
EXPORT 


3600 S$. Grand + Los Angeles 
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Shippers and receivers are the men 
who pay the freight. Their support of 
our industry has enabled us to supply 
the most economical and flexible trans- 
portation service in the world. Our 
cooperative program with them is too 
diversified to list within the confines 
of this article, but we are adding to 
that program, improving it, shaping it 
to meet the new problems that arise 
and those old ones that are forever re- 
curring. 

A.T.A.’s Freight Claim Section has 
done and is doing an expertly compe- 
tent job in improving the handling of 
specific commodities and in eliminating 
specific claim causes. A.T.A.’s Equip- 
ment and Operations Sections has been 
and is successful in bringing about a 
greater interchange of trailers between 
connecting lines to eliminate transfers 
en route and minimize the possibility 
of damage resulting from re-handling. 

The Third Annual Claim Prevention 
Contest will be conducted again this 
year. It has proved most successful in 
the past and we look for it to be even 
more effective in the future. 


P.S.—A Challenge 
By James K. Knudson 


Administrator, Defense Transport Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


There is nothing like hitching your 
wagon to a star. The advice is time- 
worn, but it fits the present occasion. 
This month, April 
1952, the transpor- 
tation industries are 
staging their six- 
teenth annual “Per- 
fect Shipping 
Month.” The very 
phrase “Perfect 
Shipping” presents 
a challenge! Chal- 
lenges are needed 
to stimulate effort. 

Nobody expects 

that actual perfec- 

tion will be reached J. K. Knudson 
during the month 

of April, but we achieve excellence by 
striving for it. 

During this month, in transportation 
industry magazines, in hundreds of 
meetings and speeches, through millions 
of printed words, pictures and posters, 
the ideal of “Perfect Shipping” is being 
held up before the transportation world. 
It is being emphatically reminded of the 
monumental waste represented by claims 
for loss and damage in transportation. 
This is not a campaign which is all over 
in four short weeks. It is merely the 
month in which attention is called vig- 
orously and vociferously to transport 
practices which should be _ sustained 
throughout the year. 

Transportation men appreciate this 
distinction. That is evident from the slo- 
gans in some of the current advertise- 
ments: “Perfect Shipping Is A Year- 
Round Practice” on one railroad; “Every 
Month Is A Perfect Shipping Month,” 
“Perfect Shipping Is Celebrated 12 
Times A Year.” Still another advertise- 
ment proclaims that on one railroad 
“April Is Perfect Shipping Month, And 
Every Month Is April.” Just as it is not 
a bad idea to observe the spirit of 
Christmas throughout the year, so it is 
an excellent thing to keep the “Perfect 
Shipping” spirit alive for 12 months. 

The April campaign brings certain 
other very practical benefits. For in- 
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PERFEcT SHIPPING 


Perfect Shipping? 








These KEESHIN System 
Offices Are Prepared 
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To Make All Your Shipping Perfect Shipping 


ANDERSON, IND. 
Tel.: 6673 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 
1247 W. 38th St. 
Tel.: 3-6296 
AURORA, ILL. 
West Lake & Allaire Sts. 
Tel.: 2-2491 
BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
1501 Ridgely St. 
Tel.: Lexington 1210 
BELOIT, WIS. 
925 Alice Ave. 
Tel.: College 978 
BOSTON, MASS. 
117 Linwood St., Somerville 
Tel.: Monument 6- 1970; 6-2783 


BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
257 State Street Ext. 
Tel.: 3-0105 

BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 

577 Tonawanda St. 
Tel.: Bedford 7602 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
414 - Ist St., S.E. 
Tel.: 3-2005 

CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

221 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Tel.: WAbash 2-5100 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Tel.: Enterprise 4102 

CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
1333 W. 7th St. 

Tel.: Cherry 1481 
CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
5700 Bellford Ave. 
Tel.: Diamond 1-7000 

CLINTON, IA. 

141 7th Ave. S. 
Tel.: Clinton 3622 

COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
333 W. Town St. 

Tel.: Adams 7246 

DAYTON 2, OHIO 
Tia & tt S 
Tel.: Fulton 1111 

DE KALB, ILL. 

1209 E. Lincoln Highway 
Tel.: 163 or 117 


<> 





[DEPENDABLE SERVICE) 


DES MOINES 9, IA. 
730 Murphy St. 
Tel.: 3-1271 
DETROIT 9, MICH. 
101 S. Ferdinand St. 
Tel.: Vinewood 3- 
DIXON, ILL. 
Second St. and Peoria Ave. 
Tel.: 2-8561 
ERIE 5, PA. 
325 W. Front St. 
Tel.: 2-3687 
FORT WAYNE 4, IND. 
3200 Maumee Ave. 
Tel.: Eastbrook 4481 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
312 W. Ringold St. 
Tel.: Main 3275 
HAMMOND, IND. 
7500 W. Chicago Ave., Gary 
Tel.: 3-0314 
INDIANAPOLIS. 2, IND. 
333 W. Ohio St. 
Tel.: Plaza 1451 
KALAMAZOO 19, MICH. 
1311 E. Michigan Ave. 
Tel.: 5-0551 
LA PORTE, IND. 
Tel.: 2211 
LA SALLE, ILL. 
216 2nd St. 
Tel.: 3482 
MADISON, WIS. 
2002 E. Johnson St. 
Tel.: 4-4736 
MARION, IND. 


415 W. 20th St. 
Tel.: 62 


COMPLETE 
DEPENDABLE 


RESPONSIBLE 
SERVICE Systemwide teletype control 


MARSHALLTOWN, IA. 
814 E. Main St. 
Tel.: 3355 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
1011 W. 9th St. 
Tel.: 514 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 
1213 W. Pierce St. 
Tel.: Mitchell 5-4234 
MOLINE, ILL. 
531 - 31st Ave., Rock Island 
Tel.: 6-7761 
MUNCIE, IND. 
1101 W. 2nd St. 
Tel.: 3-4404 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 
267 Chestnut St. 
Tel.: Market 2-0165 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 
P. O. Box 213 
46 Minor St. 
Tel.: 8-6137 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
475 - 5th Ave., Room 1812 
501 Greenwich St. 
Tel.: Murray Hill 4-4677 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
538 Railroad St. 
Tel.: 3363 
a ILL. 
200 W. Washington St. 
L Peoria 8 - Tel.: 4-4125 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
“G" & Jerome Sts. 
Tel.: Cumberland 8-1100 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 
103 Crary St. 
Tel.: Gaspee 1-4442 


Store Door Pick Up and Delivery 
253 Daily L.T.L. Merchandise Schedules 
$1,000,000.00 insurance coverage per unit 





KEESHIN FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


(In Reorganization) 


William F. Drohan and Daniel D. Carmell 


Trustees 


General Offices: 221 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


RACINE, WIS. 
1111 Lockwood Ave. 
Tel.: 3-2409 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
395 Maple St. 
Tel.: Genesee 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 
1601 Preston St. 
Tel.: 3-0408 

ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
901 Biddle St. 
Tel.: Central 4055 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
2295 Wycliff St. 
Tel.: Prior 4649 


SOUTH BEND 14, IND. 
1520 S. Magnolia &. 
Tel.: 7-2388 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Western Ave. 

W. Springfield 

Tel.: Springfield 3-1136 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

P. O. Box 816 

(Old Soe Rd.) 

Tel.: 

Tel.: 36654 
STERLING, ILL. 

E. Lincoln Highway 

Tel.: Main 29 
SYRACUSE 4, N. Y. 

411 W. Belden Ave. 

Tel.: 3-8968; 2-6429 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

460 Terminal Avenue 

Tel.: Kingswood 8227 
WATERBURY 85, CONN. 

P. O. Box 177 (414 Bank St.) 

Tel.: 4-5101 
WATERLOO, IA. 

118 Sycamore St. 

Tel.: 4697 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 

Tel.: Ontario 6789 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 

Tel.: 3838 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 

9 S.W. Cutoff (Route 20) 

Tel.: 2-5624 
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stance, there is being disseminated valu- 
able and useful information on improved 
methods of packaging, stowing and 
handling, as well as the findings of au- 
thoritative research into causes of loss 
and damage. 

Not only do top traffic and transporta- 
tion men profit by all this, but through 
meetings and the printed word, infor- 
mation is being passed on to the men 
who actually handle the freight in ware- 
houses and on loading platforms. 


We should be concerned not only with 
the waste in dollars represented by loss 
and damage claims; we have an actual 
waste of transportation equipment. 
D.T.A. is doing its best to have more 
freight cars built, and all cars should be 
used to best advantage. In 1949 some five 
and three-fourths million dollars of loss 
and damage on the railroads was due to 
the use of bad order cars. Better meth- 
ods of car utilization like quicker turn- 
around, are also matters which the 
D.T.A. is emphasizing on every occasion. 


In 1941 there was seven million dollars 
worth of damage claims based on ship- 
ping delays. We cannot afford such 
waste. Waste is never justified, and it is 
especially to be eschewed in times of 
national emergency such as the present. 
An added volume of transportation will 
add to the flood of damage claims, These 
have been diminishing in recent years 
until 1950, but, unfortunately, they began 
to increase again in 1951, despite all the 
efforts in the direction of more perfect 
shipping. This may have been due in 
part to the increase in dollar value of the 
freight carried. But the apparent re- 
versal of the trend is so sharp that the 
railroads are making special efforts to 
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find out what has happened and to take 
corrective measures. We hope this addi- 
tional activity will be of value. 


We live in an age of speed. Speedy 
service is a component item in perfect 
(or near-perfect) shipping. But let us 
not confuse speed—planned, controlled, 
scheduled speed—with careless, reckless 
haste. “Haste makes waste.” 


An encouraging feature of the “Perfect 
Shipping” month in recent years has 
been the way in which its scope has been 
broadened by the participation of other 
transportation industries. For instance, 
the National Freight Claim Council of 
the American Trucking Associations has 
been most active. There has also been 
participation by the bargeline and tow- 
ing industry and the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, and organizations like the 
American Management Association, the 
Materials Handling Institute, and traf- 
fic clubs through the country. 

I heartily approve of such a manifes- 
tation of unity, just as I now approve of 
anything that bespeaks a spirt of co- 
operation among representatives of dif- 
ferent types of transportation. I also 
want to state my very real satisfaction 
in seeing such a movement initiated by 
and carried on by the voluntary action 
of representatives of private enterprise. 
This job is not being done in obedience 
to a government order, or in response to 
advice from a government official. It is 
being done by the men who are the 
actual carriers and shippers, as a realis- 
tic dollars-and-cents proposition; as a 
practical means of healing a serious sore 
spot in a vital segment of American in- 
dustry. I might even say that here is 


one of America’s answers to those who 
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see no corrective to business shortcom- 
ings except the imposition of controls 
based on Marxian dogmas. Here is an 
example of the right thing being done 
the right way. ; 


Packaging of Export Cargo 


By Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane 
U.S.N. (Retired) 


Chairman, Federal Maritime Board, and Admin. 
istrator, Maritime Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


There is a growing appreciation of the 
great benefits to be derived from ade- 
quate packaging of goods for shipment 
overseas. This has 
become a_ precise 
science with organ- 
izations set up for 
the express purpose 
of preparing ship- 
ments so that they 
will withstand the 
rigors of handling 
by mechanical lifts, 
the twisting and 
dropping inherent 
in the stowage of 
the cargo in the 
holds of the ship 
and the stresses 
brought about on the passage by rough 
weather. All these handling dangers 
to the cargo are duplicated at the dis- 
charge port. 

In addition to the hazards which han- 
dling brings about there are others 
equally destructive of valuable mer- 


(Continued on page 52) 





V. Adm. E. L. Cochrane 

















O other general reference book in English lists as many 


The first comprehensive encyclopedia of places 


to appear in 50 years! 


and semi-remote places. 





THE COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


For mailing purposes, precise loca- 















places on the face of the globe as this immense world 
Gazetteer. This indispensable reference tool has 5,500,000 
words, over 2,100 three-column pages, and 130,000 articles 
covering every place in the world of any importance or 
interest. 


What you will find 


Pronunciations, population, geographical and political lo- 
cations. Industry, agriculture, natural resources, irriga- 
tion, vegetation and climatic conditions. Length and naviga- 
bility of rivers, heights of mountains, location and size of 
dams, areas of lakes. All the recent facts and figures on 
China, received just before the Communist conquest. All the 
available information on the Iron Curtain countries. Every 
change that resulted from the division of India and Pakistan 
in 1947, along with the changes in status and name of the 
place affected. Every port on large and small waterways of 
the world listed and described in detail. The availability of 
transportation (railroads, airfields, docks, roads) in remote 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dept. TW, Morningside Heights, New York 27, N.Y. 


tions of every place by political subdivision as well as geo- 
graphical location. 


Easy to use 


An unrivalled system of cross references helps you to 
locate information you want no matter what name or 
spelling is given. Listed alphabetically are all the names 
that a town has had during its history, and the variants 
given to it for different purposes. Time and time again the 
research staff of the Gazetteer has been cailed by shipping 
firms and export-import offices for current data. Publication 
of the Gazetteer makes this information available in con- 
venient, easily usable form. 


k To be published April 28. Order 
now and save. $50.00 Pre-publi- 
cation $47.50. Send for free de- 


scriptive brochure. 
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Shipments are never “dammed” at Newport News, 





for day after day, through this fabulous port flows a 





veritable sea of merchandise. Everything from 





automobiles to zinc oxide passes through this port to 





and from all parts of the world. Profit-wise shippers 





know from experience that Newport News has what it 





takes to expedite shipments with maximum speed, 





efficiency and economy. Route your next shipment 





through C & O's port of Newport News and see for 





yourself how you can cut distribution time. 













PLENTY OF DEEP WATER... provides 
easy access to the piers. Wide space be- 
tween piers assures quick turn-around 
and the port is ice-free and navigable the 
year round. 


UNEXCELLED PIER FACILITIES... nine 
massive modern-equipped deep water 
piers with C & O tracks on each. 


MIGHT OF MEN AND POWER OF 
MACHINES... elevators, conveyors, 
Gantries, hoists, and airveyor equipment, 
plus the manpower with the know-how to 
handle all cargo. 


37,000,000 CUBIC FEET OF STORAGE 
SPACE ...four great groups of ware- 
houses, all sprinkler-protected (resulting 
in lower insurance rates); aggregating 
over 2,000,000 square feet of floor space; 
provide over 37,000,000 cubic feet of 
storage capacity. 


NO LIGHTERAGE OR DRAYAGE... 
C &O rails run onto each pier and your 
shipment goes direct from car to ship... 
ship to car, eliminating extra delay and 
hazards of damage. 
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How MID-STATES works for Perfect Shipping all year ‘round 


These headlines are taken from “The Mid-Stater” published every month by 
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our employees. Through its pages employees openly discuss company problems 





and offer ideas to help step-up over-all company efficiency. Office workers, 
dock workers, drivers — they all take a keen interest in their publication. 
Many write articles for it regularly. Write for a copy of “The Mid-Stater” so 
you can see for yourself how this interesting publication works for you. 


Tilia | 


Nowadays, motor freight lines are very much alike — we all offer the same 
facilities — teletype service, insurance coverage, modern rolling stock, etc. 
But, at MID-STATES we offer that extra, important intangible so necessary to 
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eT a Perfect Shipping — an organization of loyal, efficient and courteous employees 





who are definitely customer-minded. We not only try to give shippers better 
service — we work hard at it. Why not call us on your next shipment. 


@ Eleven special time-saving Relay 
Services that save running-time. 


@ $1,000,000 Insurance Coverage— 
complete protection for your cargo. 














- a ZB Yael @ System-wide Teletype Service. 
Ct cCcaupecamnes “i % - ~ . . 7 . 
ZE f, : a nee Dispatch Terminal 
SALINA SAS CITY . , 


@ Every facility of modern transpor- 
tation at your disposal. 


Phone: REliance 5-0800 


FREIGHT LINES, Inc. 


General Offices: 5200 S. PULASKI ROAD e CHICAGO 372, ILL. 
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TRANSPORT LEADERS— 
(Continued from page 48) 


chandise, including exposure to the 
weather at outports where warehouses 
are inadequate for the material landed. 
Adequate packaging must be provided 
so that damage from the weather is 
minimized, either during the loading and 
discharge or from outdoor stowage after 
landing. 

In the observance of “Perfect Ship- 
ping Month”, when the attention of ex- 
porters and manufacturers is focused 
on the condition of their products as 
they reach the foreign consignee, it is 
well to point out that the cargo handling 
gear on the ship which carries the mar- 
chandise is fully as important as the 
methods used by the manufacturer or 
the exporter to pack the goods for the 
long haul overseas. 

The design of cargo-handling gear 
aboard ship is continually undergoing 
change. The traditional boom-kingpost 
burtoning arrangement for vessels is 
still the most efficient method of getting 
cargo into and out of a ship. The 
changes made are generally refinements 
on this old method, all designed to cut 
the turnaround down to the shortest 
possible time. 

If the machinery used to load and dis- 
charge cargo is adequate to the task, 
then there is little likelihood of danger 
from mishandling through overloading 
of equipment. If the ship’s cargo gear 
is properly designed for the size and 
depth of the hold then the handling of 
the cargo will be easier, safer and more 
efficient and result in an outturn in 
good condition. 

The packaging of cargo for export, 
being an exact science, takes into con- 





HOWDY WILLETT says... 


when in Chicago, visit 


WILLETT 


Chicago's Department Store 
Of Trucking Services 





WILLETT 


ESTABLISHED 





sideration many things. First there is 
the kind of material to be packaged. If 
it is fragile then extreme care must be 
taken and the packaging may be quite 
expensive. If the material is fragile and 
low in value then the packager has a 
real problem on his hands since the 
economics of the process forbid elaborate 
and expensive packaging. Some other 
method must be devised. 


In one instance tubs of vitreous china 
were being shipped across the Pacific. 
The china articles each had a valve or 
cock at the bottom and many would be 
broken off in the process of loading or 
discharge. As a result the manufac- 
turer’s business suffered by his inability 
to deliver his product in good order. A 
consultation among the manufacturer, 
the steamship company the _ export 
packer and insurance broker was held 
to determine what could be done. More 
elaborate packaging was out of the ques- 
tion because of the expense. The stowage 
and handling of the product in the 
company’s ships was found to be care- 
fully accomplished upon repeated ship- 
ments of this product. The solution 
was very simple. Instead of crating the 
tubs in an upright position they were 
crated resting on their sides with the 
cock protected by the packaging ma- 
terial. The result was a perfect outturn, 
with no added cost for excess packaging. 
Good will and reduced insurance rates 
resulted for the manufacturer on his 
shipments. . 

All solutions are not as simple as this 
but many problems of equal or greater 
gravity can be solved by some extra 
thought, a mind kept open for a new 
idea and a willingness to adopt a new 
system when it is shown to be sensible 
and adequate for the problem at hand. 
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Perfect shipping is greatly to be de- 
sired and long strides can be made 
toward reaching that goal through the 
cooperation of the manufacturer in pre- 
paring his product for overseas trans- 
portation, by the export packer through 
providing adequate packaging at the 
least possible cost, and finally by the 
steamship company through insisting on 
careful handling of the cargo by the 
stevedoring contractor. The end result 
will be most beneficial and the satisfac- 
tion generated by good handling and the 
arrival of goods in first class condition 
will be well worth the effort made to 
bring it about. 


Sustained Cooperation 
By Arthur H. Gass 


Chairman, Car Service Division 
Association of American Railroads 


What impresses me most about the 
April Perfect Shipping Campaigns of the 
Shippers Advisory Boards is the con- 
tinued interest and 
demonstrated activ- 
ity by all the boards 
and particularly by 
their thirteen loss 
and damage pre- 
vention committees. 

The first cam- 
paign was held six- 
teen years ago, and 
it is noteworthy that 
the shippers have 
not in the interven- 
ing years relaxed 
their cooperative ef- 
forts; last year, for 
example, 317 shipper-sponsored meetings 





A. H. Gass 











Here, from one responsible organization you can secure every kind of 
trucking service, Steel Hauling, Petroleum Products Hauling, Contract 
Hauling, Daily Truck Rental, Truck Leasing, Motor Coach Rental, and 


Used Truck Sales. 


1600 trucks are available in all sizes and types. 


We 


are Official Carriers for the Pennsylvania Railroad, Acme Fast Freight, 


and Air Cargo, in the Chicago area. 


Official Transfer Carrier for Gris- 


wold & Bateman Warehouse Company, Chicago Member, National Truck 


Leasing System. 


Phone: MOnroe 6-1492 


700 S. 


THE WILLETT COMPANY | 


Desplaines — Chicago, 
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SHIPS & SAILING magazine is dedicated to telling 
the story of the merchant marine, a story that is more 
than reports of routes, cargoes and facilities. In S&S 
you'll become aware of the human side of a great indus- 
try at work. You'll sense the meaning behind the struggle 
to reduce shipping costs, to improve cargo handling and 
the strategy of merchant marine commerce. 


You also get the finest charts made, geographically 
correct and so drawn as to bring out the pertinent fea- 
tures of ports, sea tracks and details of inland sea, 
waterways and ocean navigation. 
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SHIPS & SAILING Magazine 


Tells 


the Month-by-Month 


MARINE 


TRANSPORTATION 


STORY 


SHIPS & SAILING is illustrated with the finest photos, 
chosen from the more than 10,000 submitted to us in 
recent months by the best professional and amateur 
photographers, men who find the merchant marine their 
best inspiration. 


Regular S&S features include steamship line ‘system’ 
articles, American and world port stories written by men 
who know, and tell about the constant improvement of 
port facilities. S&S, read largely by men concerned with 
the production and shipping of American products, is 
factual, nontechnical, detailed and constructive. 


OUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


Attention, please: Traffic Managers and Industrial Personnel—The editors 
of SHIPS & SAILING Magazine are certain you will be completely 
satisfied after reading your first issue. If you are not convinced that it is 
of value to you, let us know, and we will refund, in full, your subscrip- 


tion payment. 


First issue, June, 1951. 
Circulation now more than 20,000. 


Clip and anal 


this coupon 


today » 


Firm 
TRAINS & TRAVEL, the railroad 
transportation companion publica- 
tion to SHIPS & SAILING, is 
described on page 63 in this issue 
of “Traffic World”. | 


Signature 


W. V. Anderson, Editor 

SHIPS & SAILING Magazine 

Dept. 6363B, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Please begin my subscription to SHIPS & SAILING Magazine with the upcoming 


issue. If I am not completely satisfied after reading the first issue I understand it 
is my privilege to inform you within thirty days that I prefer to have my subscrip- 
tion payment refunded, which you guarantee to do. 
C1 $5.00 enclosed for the next 12 issues of SHIPS & SAILING. 
0 Bill me. (© Bill my firm (confirmation order enclosed). 

(Add 50¢ extra per year if outside the U.S.A., possessions or Canada) 


Name: please type or print 


Street or P. O. Box 











City, Zone, State 

















Fast Rail Service 


BETWEEN 


The North 
and The South 


AND ALSO BETWEEN 


The West 
and The Carolinas 


Route your traffic via 
the NORFOLK SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. Diesel- 
ization of power assures 
dependable, fast, and 
efficient service. 





















Industrial and 
Commercial Locations 


We have a wealth of data re- 
lating to attractive sites for 
industrial and commercial de-. 
velopments. All of these sites 
are located adjacent to the 
rails of the NORFOLK SOUTH- 
ERN, and also are available to 
highways and in some cases 
Inland Waterway routes. Site 
locations in many cases are 
adjacent to large supply of 
river water suitable for manu- 
facturing purposes of all kinds. 
We shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity of answering your in- 
quiries and rendering complete 
assistance in working out all 
of your problems in your ex- 
pansion program. 


Norfolk Southern 
Railway 


Traffic offices maintained in 
principal cities. 


J. F. Dalton, Director of 
industrial and Agricultural Development 


Norfolk, Va. 


J. E. Andrews, Freight Traffic Maneger 
Norfolk, Va. 


C. H. Ware, Traffic Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


















were held in over 200 cities throughout 
the country, attended by nearly 30,000 
persons. Actual dollar results cannot be 
measured, but there are sound reasons 
for the belief that such activity has sub- 
stantially helped in making numerous 
and important reductions in the loss and 
damage total. 


In addition to the April campaign 
meetings, the Shipper Board commit- 
tees in the past twelve months held 43 
monthly meetings at which formal pro- 
grams were discussed in the interest of 
the year-round prevention effort. Ship- 
pers and receivers have, of course, a per- 
sonal interest in reducing the number 
and amount of freight loss and damage 
claims, but the work of the Advisory 
Board group has really been outstanding. 


The officers and staff of the car service 
division of the A.A.R. have been gratified 
to work with and assist the officers and 
committees of the National Association 
and the 13 regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards in this effort. 


Role of Proper Packaging 
By Paul O. Vogt 


Packaging Vice-President, American Management 
Association, and Coordinator, Package 
Engineering and Development, 
General Electric Co. 


For the past few years there has been 
an improvement in the amount of freight 
claims filed with the railroad companies. 
According to the 
market report 
issued by the Illi- 
nois division of the 
Society of Indus- 
trial Packaging and 
Materials Handling 
Engineers, which 
has a loss and 
damage summary, 
there has been a 
reduction in claims 
filed amounting to 
over 10 per cent 
each year over the 


P. O. Vogt previous year for 
the past three 
years. Perhaps a portion of this reduc- 


tion can be attributed to improvements 
in transportation and handling by the 
railroads and trucking companies but I 
would like to think that the various 
packaging associations and societies had 
much to do in reducing claims through 
their educational programs. 


Industry has accomplished this by 
better packaging and a great deal of 
credit must be given to _ suppliers, 
vendors, and manufacturers of packing 
materials. Until a few years ago little 
thought was given by management as 
to the important part boxing, packing 
and shipping played in the various kinds 
of industry. By my close association 
with packaging groups and knowing 
what has been done, what is being done, 
and some of the plans for the future, we 
certainly shall have a way to evaluate 
our packaging and predetermine its 
carrying qualities. 

By adopting a program to develop 
economical and efficient packing, aggres- 
sive action through the operating units 
must be had through (1) the selection 
of the proper men to organize and 
stimulate this work; (2) an adequate 
program of projects to be reviewed; (3) 
the application of new and cheaper but 
equally satisfactory packaging materials; 
(4) a study of the operations involved 
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AIR CARGO 


Service via 
& 


SPEEDPAK 
to 


CUBA - JAMAICA 
VENEZUELA 


Cargo Speedpaks — detach- 
able units with an 8000 
pound capacity—are carried 
on C&S’ 300-mile-per-hour 
Constellations to provide 
single carrier service be- 
tween Chicago and New Or- 
leans—Detroit and Houston 
and other Mississippi Valley 
points and from the U. 5. 
to cities in the Caribbean. 
Single carrier service means 
less handling and faster 
transportation at lower cost. 


For rates or information contact 
the neorest C&S ‘office or Cargo 
Sales Manager, Municipal Airport, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
AIR LINES 


HOUSTON 


Reduce Freight Costs 


60% 


WE SUGGEST—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION to 


Southwest. STOP POOL CARS to: Dallas, San 
Antonio, Houston. DIRECT POOL CARS to: 
Houston. 


WE OFFER—A Complete Pool Car Distribution 
and Warehouse Service. 3 Warehouses served by 
G.C.S.F., MOP, F.W.&D.C., MKT and C.R.I.&P. 
Ry. Minimum Insurance Rates. Refrigerated 
truck delivery beyond Houston for perishables. 


Better oo ce 


““OUR NINTH -YEAR*’’ 


= (@)USTKe)N\ 


FREIGHT SERVICE, Inc. 


General Offices 


2121 Congress Ave., Houston, Texas 
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A New OVERMYER Warehouse 
at CLEVELAND, OHIO with 


100,000 Square Feet of Dry Storage Space 


3 Car Sidings 
on NYCRR 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 
Five Warehouses... 
Space ...Heating for Winter Storage... 
Buildings. . 


DH. OVERMYER WAREHOUSE 


TOLEDO - CLEVELAND 


440,000 Square Feet of Dry Storage 
Sprinklered 
. Complete ADT Fire & Burglary Protection 


. 33 Car Sidings on NYC, PENN, NKP Railroads... 


Reciprocal Switching... 
Storage Privileges... 
tiable Receipts ... Low 
Delivery Service. 


Pool Car Distribution... 
Merchandising Storage... 
Insurance Rate... 


Transit 
Nego- 
City 


parma $i 
Let OVERMYER Distribution Specialists Solve Your Storage Problems! 


TOLEDO, OHIO-34.0,000 sq. ft. - CLEVELAND, OHIO-1 00,000 sq. ft. 


Whether you need a distribution ware- 
house, or a storage intransit warehouse, 
OVERM YER is the economical, efficient 
answer to your problem. For storage in 
Ohio, Michigan or Indiana, OVERMYER 
leads the field in low-cost warehousing. 
Send your merchandise to any of OVER- 
MYER’S 5 big, centrally located dis- 
tribution warehouses in Toledo or Cleve- 
land, Ohio. There, a trained staff takes 
over, and with money-saving efficiency, 
the shipment is checked for condition and 
quantity, receipts are issued to the 
shipper, and goods are stored so that 
orders can be filled from stock quickly, 
and at lowest cost. Trucking, Handling, 
Sorting, Routing, Reshipping, Etc., are 


handled by OVERMYER acting as your 
Toledo factory branch. 

For storage intransit, OVERMYER 
guarantees your merchandise proper pro- 
tection ... assures ultimate shipment to 
the correct destination by the most eco- 
nomical carrier with time-table precision. 
Write D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Co., 
221 Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio, regard- 
ing your warehousing problems. 


D. H. OVERMYER WAREHOUSE CO. 


_ TOLEDO, OHIO 340,000 Sq. Ft. 
2 — OHIO 100,000 Sq. Ft. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
221 CHERRY ST., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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in handling materials and products in 
the receiving and shipping areas and in 
the warehouses to cut the costs of load- 
ing and unloading; (5) cooperation with 
engineering and commercial units for 
economical packing when designs are 
originated. 


Through the adoption of these and 
many other important phases in packag- 
ing and shipping in any industry, I am 
certain this is the right approach to 
further reduce packaging costs as well 
as a reduction in freight claims. 


Air Cargo Claim Prevention 
By Emery F. Johnson 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Air Cargo, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


The cancer in revenue—CLAIMS—and 
what is Air Cargo, Inc., the ground serv- 
ice corporation of the airlines, doing 
about it. Like all 
diseases, we work at 
diagnosis or more 
practically analysis 
to find exactly what 
is the trouble. Next, 
we try to ascertain 
the cause of the 
trouble and provid- 
ing we are success- 
ful in that, we try 
to find and apply a 
remedy. As the 
medium for ground 
service for the air- 
lines, we among 
other services arrange for pick-up and 


E. F. Johnson 


delivery service and as a consequence, 
many of the claims from the airlines, 
particularly those involving ground serv- 
ice pass through our hands. 


Now as to the analysis to determine 
the prime factor, in brief, what are the 
commodities or groups of commodities 
that produce the most claims? By main- 
taining a daily and complete record, 
each claim is analyzed and catalogued. 
This record clearly points up what class 
of traffic is causing the most trouble. 
With this information, we set about find- 
ing the answer as to why. In doing this 
the airlines determine in many ways, 
but principally by contact with shippers 
and consignees whether there is some- 


7thing in the nature of the commodity 


that causes the claim, whether it is pack- 
ing, and in the main, is it something 
that the carrier can control or some- 
thing that should be controlled by the 
customer. If it is the customer, we go 
to them and seek their cooperation and 
if we find that there is something remiss 
in our system of transportation, we set 
about to correct it. 


Perhaps it would be well to say at this 
time that the airlines have constituted 
an Airfreight Claims Subcommittee 
where many of the difficulties are 
brought in for discussion and methods of 
solution sought. There is also a Claims 
Manual-used by the airlines in the han- 
dling of .claims and this manual is re- 
vised from time to time in the light of 
immediate experience. The airlines also 
have an Airfreight Tariffs Committee. 
Certain features relating to claims and 
which require tariff changes are dis- 
cussed and handled by this committee, 
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so that in the adjustment of claims, the 
customer and the airline are both given 
complete consideration. In the ascer- 
tainment of cause, our record segregates 
the causes such as concealed damage, de- 
lay, improper handling, shortage, and 
unfortunately, theft. We use the reasons 
along with the commodity in applying 
what is after all the prime requisite in 
claim handling—prevention. In brief, the 
principal benefit to be derived from a 
claim is in setting up measures and tak- 
ing steps to see that preventable in- 
stances do not occur again. Corrective 
measures of every possible type are 
taken. 

For example, improper handling—an 
educational campaign for employees 
through posters and in addition, there is 
used by all of the cartage contractors a 
manual known as Pick-Up and Delivery 
Contractors Policy and Operations Man- 
ual. This manual sets forth clearly all 
of the steps that should be taken to avoid 
claims. It requests drivers to watch 
packaging, types of containers, addresses 
and markings, and any and all irregular- 
ities that have been pinpointed through 
past experience in handling. Packing 
and containers are under continuous 
study and information that is developed 
is disseminated as widely as possible. 

Air freight in relation to other forms 
of transportation is a comparative 
youngster. Nevertheless, we attempt to 
profit whenever we can by the experience 
in other forms of transportation with 
troublesome commodities and while there 
are certain characteristics of air trans- 
portation that bring about conditions en- 


(Continued on page 60) 





= SHIPPING 


JERSEY CENTRAL LINES 


Promote Perfect Shipping 


WE, ON THE JERSEY CENTRAL, 
compliment the Shippers Advisory Boards on promoting the 
16th consecutive annual program to minimize loss and dam- 
age to freight in transit and to protect America’s production. 
Promotion of safe transportation and the attainment of the 


Perfect Shipping Goal are daily activities on the Jersey Central 
Lines. In 1951, the Jersey Central Lines’ loss and damage 
freight payments amounted to six-tenths of 1¢ per $1.00 of 
Everyone on the Jersey Central Lines is 
aboard the 1952 perfect shipping campaign special. We pledge 
that we will continue to handle shipments with utmost care. 
With the cooperation of the shippers we are teaming up to 
do the best possible perfect shipping job. 


freight revenue. 


JERSEY CENTRAL. LINES 


H. P. KLINSMAN 
Freight Claim 
Agent 


FREIGHT CLAIM PREVENTION on the Jersey 
Central Lines is under the direction of Mr. H. P. 
Klinsman, Freight Claim Agent. 
has been in the railroad industry for 42 years—all 
with the Jersey Central. 

He has worked in the Traffic Department on 
tariffs and rates and also held other positions 
having to do with the movement of freight, finally 
joining the Freight Claim Department. 

he was appoiated Freight Claim Agent. 


Mr. Klinsman 


In 1942 


The BIG Little Railroad 
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.D 
United’s fleet of 143 planes offers a complete shipping serv- 

- ice. It includes both Cargoliners with capacities up to nine 

a tons, and passenger-cargo Mainliners with substantial cargo 

“ Oo r capacity. You’re not restricted to one kind of plane or one 

d kind of service, when you ship via United! The charts below 

“ show how versatile a tool United Air Cargo can be, and how 

n 2 a i J fast the service is! ; 

le 

“ Compare Transit Times: 

e ® ® = « 

. | ; United Air Lines vs. Rail 

n com Pp S C LOS ANGELES | CHICAGO TO 

: ‘| TO NEW YORK |SAN FRANCISCO 

a 

y © PASSENGER-CARGO PLANES 9hrs.50 min.| 7 hrs. 55 min. 

n ai r  ¢ g | go ALL-CARGO PLANES 18 hrs. 20 min.| 12 hrs. 25 min. 

. Ist-CLASS RAIL EXPRESS 70 hrs. 35 min.| 58 hrs. 50 min. 

S 

; e cost Is Low! Shipping coast to coast by United costs you 

g S$ e i Vi ce only a few dollars more than Ist-class rail. Yet, shipments 

- travel up to seven times as fast! Simplified inventory control 
and lower crating and packaging costs are examples of the 

s economies possible only through shipping by air. Whether 

: your shipment is large or small, there’s a United Air Cargo 

e service to fit your needs. 

h 

‘ Comparative Air Shipping Costs of 





United’s Complete Cargo Service 


AIR PARCEL AIR 
100 Ibs. 


~~ 








AIR 
FREIGHT 









POST EXPRESS 






16.85 
21.96 


*70 Ib. limit on air parcel post. Charges shown include pickup 





and delivery, except on parcel post, which include delivery only. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
: ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE U.S. 
PASSENGERS ¢ MAIL * EXPRESS * FREIGHT * PARCEL POST 






Cargo Sales Division: 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 


















AIR LINES 
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Here’s a reason why Erie’s shipping practices keep loss and damage at a minimum 
—classes in “perfect shipping” practices. These men are taught how to properly check, 
load and handle all types of shipments. 


All Erie people are well-trained in the prevention of damage—watching the mark- 
ing on the cartons and stowing them as directed is important in eliminating damage. 
Printed guides for agents, checkers, receiving and delivery clerks keep the men 
up-to-date. 


Erie uses impact recorders like this to measure irregularities in the ride or in switch- 
ing that might cause damage to freight. Erie keeps a large number of these in service 
for this purpose. 


Our men go through box cars and remove anchor plates, steel strapping and nails— 
anything that might cause damage to freight. That’s how Erie gets a car ready for 
loading another shipment. 
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to good shipping 
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Another example of Erie’s great care in loading. Here a special type dolly moves 
a bulky piece of freight into position in a box car. Erie has invested in many types 
of special materials handling equipment —all in the interest of good shipping. 





Shown here is a steel bulkhead being put in position to prevent damage due to 
freight shifting in transit. The use of bulkheads is standard procedure on the Erie 
in certain types of stowing in the interest of good shipping. 














LOADING 
METHODS 





This is the 16th year of cooperation between the damage prevention meetings to discuss good ship- 
Shippers Advisory Boards and the railroads in ping practices are a permanent feature of our setup. 


getting at the heart of loss and damage — good The results are beneficial. to everyone concerned— 


shipping practices! shipping public and railroads alike. We shall con- 


Erie’s continuous investment in new equipment and tinue every effort to make good shipping practices 
improvements, which include mechanical helps in standard procedure on this railroad as an important 
handling of freight, continue, and Erie’s loss and part of dependable transportation. 






Erie 
Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Mark of PROGRESS 


in Railroading... 
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In 1951, Consolidated Freightways 
held freight loss and damage claims 
to 1.18% of gross revenue — lower 
than the average of all motor car- 


American 
National 


riers reporting to the 
Trucking Associations’ 
Freight Claims Council. 


CONSOLIDATED 
FREIGHTWAYS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON 





TRANSPORT LEADERS— 
(Continued from page 56) 

tirely different from all other forms of 
surface transportation, these different 
factors are few. We try to anticipate 
them in advance through constant ex- 
perimentation in the handling of com- 
modities that might be affected and pass 
on to the shipper the benefit of what 
our experience has ‘proven. 

We firmly believe that by close scru- 
tiny and review of the claims, the prin- 
cipal difficulties and troubles can be 
quickly pin-pointed. The more quickly 
and effectively this is done, the more 
quickly we give satisfaction to users oi 
air transportation and the more quickly 
do we plug the drain on revenue. 


Military Shipments 
By Kenneth L. Vore 


Director, Military Traffic Service, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense 

The Annual Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign is an effective means of forcefully 
bringing to the attention of the shipping 
public and the car- 
riers the impor- 
tance of and need 
for loss and damage 
prevention work in 
the field of trans- 
portation and sup- 
ply. 

Inherent in the 
efficient and eco- 
nomic movement of 
military supplies is 
the careful han- 
dling that must be 
necessarily accord- 
ed the shipment in 
transit to ensure the use at destination 
of the item shipped and all its com- 
ponent parts. 


The need for getting a military item 
to its destination in a condition that is 
conducive to prompt and efficient usage 
is well recognized. With an awareness 
of the disastrous effects loss and dam- 
age to military shipments in transit 
could have on the defense effort, the 
Department of Defense recently estab- 
lished a comprehensive loss and damage 
prevention program designed to reduce 
and keep to a minimum loss and damage 
to military shipments. 


While better packaging and more 
careful and efficient methods of han- 
dling come within the province of the 
military departments, it is realized that 
a reduction in loss and damage to De- 
partment of Defense shipments can only 
be attained by the cooperation and 
willingness to do their part of the persons 
comprising our transportation system. 

Although loss and damage to supplies 
being transported is as old as trans- 
portation itself, it is only of recent date 
that loss and damage prevention work 
has come into its own. A realization 
and an appreciation of the fine work 
that has been done in this field and the 
greater efforts that are necessary to 
ensure its continued good work will do 
much to combat the economic waste re- 
sulting from loss and damage to mili- 
tary shipments. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
realize the importance of perfect ship- 
ping and should inculcate the ideal in 
the minds of all concerned with packing 
and shipping—F. A. DoessBeEr, President, 
Associated Traffic Clubs -Foundation. 


K. L. Vore 





THE TEXAS LINE 


LOWER RATES 
CARLOAD LESS CARLOAD 


Coastwise 
Freight Service 


North Atlantic Ports 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Texas Ports 
HOUSTON BROWNSVILLE 
NEWTEX STEAMSHIP CORP. 
52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PORT NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN BALTIMORE 
HOUSTON BROWNSVILLE DALLAS 

Schedules subject to change without sotice 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Warehousing 


Company 
Established 1880 


Incorporated 


323 W. Polk St. 
Tel.—Wabash 2-6507 


H. S. Newell 


Superintendent 


FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel-brick- 
concrete construction. Floor load, 250-300 Ibs. Dry 
Sprinkler system; alarm system; private watchmen. 
Insurance rate, 17.8c. Siding on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road: capacity 40 cars; free switching all Chicago 
lines. Motor platform, capacity 50 trucks, all 
sheltered. 


LOCATION—Adijacent te ‘‘Loop’’—one block from 
new Chicago Post Office; in the heart of the rail- 
way terminal and wholesale districts. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded, Illinois Commerce 
Commission Pool car distributors. Superior office 
and storage space for lease. Storage restricted to 
clean merchandise free from fire hazard. 


ASSOCIATIONS—ili. Assn. Mdse. Whsemen.; Ill. 
Chamber of Commerce; Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce; Chicago Traffic Club. 
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een i): OUR NEW ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT! Our new Assistant 
Vice-President, Yards and Terminals, isn’t casting his ballot for ‘Perfect Shipprng” 


from an office swivel chair. He and his newly-created task force of terminal trouble 


shooters are waging their “campaign” from office-car headquarters right out in the yards, 


where they are actually living day and night. Here they are studying every operation— 
seeking new ways, no matter how small, to improve our service to shippers and receivers. 
This innovation is part of our comprehensive program to provide safer, better, ‘Per- 


fect Shipping” service for freight moving via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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Safe Bulk Shipping 
By Chester C. Thompson 


President, The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc. 


The “package” in waterborne com- 
merce inland is usually a thousand or 
more tons of cargo wrapped in water- 
tight and fireproof 
steel plate. There- 
fore elimination of 
freight loss and 
damage for the 
barge and towing 
vessel industry is 
largely a matter of 
good _ navigation 
and observance of 
government safety 
regulations. 

The barge opera- 
tors and shippers 
are now reaping 
rich benefits from 
new developments in equipment for 
cleaning and de-gassing tank barges. 
These contributions to perfect shipping 
by engineering and chemistry have ma- 
terially reduced fire hazards and largely 
confined explosions to the aftermath of 
infrequent collisions. 

Inland shipyards have effected hatch- 
cover improvements each year for sev- 
eral years to protect the dry cargo in 
the large load made possible by the barge 
and towing vessel industry and the im- 
proved rivers and canals. 

When the water carriers undertook 
the movement of new automobiles, trucks 
and farm machinery from assembly 
plants to distribution points on the west- 
ern rivers and the intracoastal canals 


C. C. Thompson 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
Lot Labelling AIR FREIGHT 
Boxes, Cartons 
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they tackled a perfect-shipping problem 
new to them. They claim a highly fa- 
vorable loss-and-damage record because 
of specialized handling equipment in the 
form of ramps and new loading methods, 
barges of special design, integrated tows 
and approved deck moorings. 

Notable strides were made since World 
War II in development of tank barges 
for long-haul movement in bulk of heavy 
chemicals. Engineers, chemists, steel 
makers and rubber processors have co- 
operated in achievements in this direc- 
tion which have been acclaimed by the 
chemical industry. 


Hauling of Freight by Air 
By Donald W. Nyrop 


Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 


The emergence of any new idea in 
transportation has, in the history 
of the United States, been beset with 
difficulties, and 
the transportation 
of freight by air is 
no exception. Vari- 
ous early experi- 
ments in the haul- 
ing of freight by air 
in volume met with 
little success. How- 
ever, in the past five 
or six years the car- 
riage of air freight 
has shown promise 
of becoming a sig- 
nificant industry in 
this country. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board in 1949 


Donald W. Nyrop 
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certified four all-freight carriers in or- 
der to test the potential of freight trans- 
portation by air, and in order to pro- 
vide specialists in this phase of the in- 
dustry. In 1954 the Board will be called 
upon to evaluate the experience of its 
all-freight operators, to determine 
whether continued certification is re- 
quired by the public convenience and 
necessity. 

In order to stimulate the transporta- 
tion of freight by air the Board has 
permitted directional rates to come into 
existence designed to equalize the direc- 
tional flow of freight and to permit 
more economic operation of the service. 
In addition 32 air freight forwarders 
have been given permission to do busi- 
ness in order to generate increasing 
volumes of air freight. 

In addition to the certificated air car- 
riers operating domestically and inter- 
nationally, the large irregular carriers 
have also hauled freight in increasing 
quantities. Some idea of the tremendous 
growth in the hauling of freight by air 
can be gained by referring to the fact 
that in 1946 shortly after World War II 
United States carriers hauled 53,701,185 
ton miles of freight. This is to be com- 
pared with the experience for the calen- 
dar year 1951, in which 375,453,282 ton 
miles of freight were transported by air. 
That these figures indicate the existence 
of a substantial potential of air freight 
cannot be questioned. How soon a deep 
penetration into this potential can be 
effected is a matter of speculation. The 
carriers hauling the freight have made 
substantial improvements in their ground 
handling techniques and in minimizing 
the weight penalty through new methods 
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TRAINS & TRAVEL Magazine 


The TRAINS & TRAVEL story is more than one of 
routes, rate structures and the strategy of shipping 
products speedily, efficiently and safely. In T&T you 
will catch the drama of a great industry at work. You'll 
sense the constant technological struggle to keep costs 
down and the ceaseless research to improve service. 


You also get the finest railroad maps made, geo- 
gtaphically correct and so drawn as to bring out the 
pertinent features. Photos make up a good half of 
T&T’s content, photos chosen from the more than 20,000 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Tells 


the Month-by-Month 


RAILROAD 


TRANSPORTATION 


STORY 


submitted annually to our editors by the best profes- 
sional and amateur photographers, men who find railroad 
transportation their best inspiration. 


In regular monthly features such as “Notable Feats 
of Railroad Engineering” you will learn of the mechani- 
cal wonders that make railroads the reliable transporta- 
tion medium they are today. T&T, read largely by men 
concerned with the production and shipping of Ameri- 
can products, is factual,’ nontechnical, detailed and 
constructive. 


OF SATISFACTION 


Attention, please: Traffic Managers and Industrial Traffic Personnel— 
The editors of TRAINS & TRAVEL Magazine are certain you will be 
completely satisfied after reading your first issue. If you are not con- 
vinced that it is of value to you, let us know, and we will refund, in full, 


your subscription payment. 


Published monthly since 1940. 
Circulation more than 50,000. 


W. V. Anderson, Editor 

TRAINS & TRAVEL Magazine 

Dept. 6363A, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Please begin my subscription to TRAINS & TRAVEL Magazine with the upcoming 
issue. If I am not completely satisfied after reading the first issue, I understand it 
is my privilege to inform you within 30 days that I prefer to have my subscription 
payment refunded, which you guarantee to do. 
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1 Bill me. © Bill my firm (confirmation order enclosed). 
(Add 50¢ extra per year if outside the U.S.A., possessions or Canada) 
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marine transportation companion 
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On regular schedules with fleets of trucks 
working out of five warehouses, Lehigh will 
spot your stocks at any store door within 50 
miles of New York City. You get a steady flow 
of goods, you know when deliveries will be 
made, and you can add emergency or extra 
shipments as routine. 

If you want a carton or carload sent to 
Boston, Baltimore or Altoona, Lehigh will 
have it there in 48 hours. 


eeoLehigh Warehouse DOES! 


If you want your own truck to pick up an 
order, just telephone and Lehigh will have it 
waiting on the dock. 

Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation is 
geared to the pace of modern distribution. 
Not only on trucking, but carload handling, 
inventory reports, packaging or re-packing, 
pool car distribution, imports and exports. 

In short, when time means sales and you 
say “rush” — Lehigh does. 


For details of Lehigh warehousing and dis- 
tribution services, write, wire or telephone 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Company p 1 
98 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. ir 
(N. ¥) REctor 2-3338 Ww 


{N. J.) Bigelow 3-7200 
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eooLehigh Warehouse DOES! 


Physical damage claims for Lehigh Warehouse 
last year were only $1,576.23, on a volume of 
762,500 tons handled in and out. Value of the 
merchandise customers stored with Lehigh was 
approximately $275,000,000.00, including 
liquors, food products, drugs, paper, chemi- 
cals, tobacco, glassware, plastics, appliances 
and machinery. 

This record of under one thousandth of 1% 


in damages was die to these factors: First, 
mechanized materials handling. Second, experi- 
enced manpower. Third, and highly important, 
the Lehigh technique of warehousing. .. super- 
vision for safety in. unloading, stacking, palleting 
and trucking and in every handling operation. 

Whether you store and distribute bottled 
goods or iron pipe, when you say “Handle With 
Care”... Lehigh Warehouse does! 


Ask for details of Lehigh warehousing and distribution services. 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Company 


98 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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Newark * PortNewark * Brooklyn * Jersey City * Elizabeth * Richmond, Va. * Horseheads, N.Y 
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satisfaction is the result of this long 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes. 
Every... 
move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 
Yes Sir... 
for the best moving service, con- 
tact your nearest National office 
or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 
\DE AGENCY org 
axtot w ANIZ, Ton 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LOS ANGELES 


EXEC. OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of packaging, but the chief deterrent to 
more rapid penetration of the freight 
market is the price of air transportation. 
There are signs that the development of 
freight versions of modern aircraft may 
make the realization of lower costs pos- 
sible even in the face of rising costs 
of labor and materials in air transporta- 
tion. In addition, experience has indi- 
cated in many instances that with sub- 
stantially increased volume, lower unit 
prices may be expected, which, of course, 
would result in greater attraction to the 
shipping public. 

It is too early yet to say precisely what 
niche air freight will earn for itself 
in air transportation. I’ am confident, 
however, that the continued develop- 
ment of air freight transportation, 
whether by carriers engaged solely in 
the transportation of air freight or by 
combination passenger and freight car- 
riers, will play an imoprtant part in 
the continued maintenance of a sound 
air transport system and will contribute 
substantially to the economic develop- 
ment of the United States. 


The Challenge Before Us 
By E. G. Plowman 


President, American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation, and Vice-President, Traffic, 
United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


On balance the year 1951 was one of 
progress toward Perfect Shipping. It also 
was one of great challenge. 

While final fig- 
ures are not availa- 
ble, it is apparent 
that about 8 per 
cent more dollars 
were paid in freight 
claims in 1951 than 
in 1950 but it ap- 
pears that these 
dollars represent a 
slightly smaller 
proportion of gross 
freight revenues 
than in the pre- 
vious year. This is 
progress, even 
though slight. Greater progress has been 
made, however, in planning for future 
improvement. It is significant that 1951 
was the year in which the new idea of 
a Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Section and a newly reorganized National 
Freight Loss and Damage Committee 
was initiated. Perfect shipping and re- 
duction of freight loss and damage is not 
achieved by lamenting the fact of loss 
and damage or by congratulating our- 
selves upon improvement. We achieve by 
continual action, by new thought and by 
new procedures. 

The record in 1951 is one of great chal- 
lenge because it has indicated an inabil- 
ity to duplicate the sizeable reduction in 
payments made in 1950. In that year 
railroads’ claim payments were about 22 
per cent less than in 1949. There is chal- 
lenge also in the fact that new claims, 
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which will ultimately result in additional 
payments, increased more than 10 per 
cent in 1951 as against 1950. 

Carriers and purchasers of transporta- 
tion must accept the challenge to make 
@ nearer approach to perfect shipping 
year by year. Attainment of results will 
require methods as well as continued at- 
tention in the fields of proven remedies. 


Need Top Management Support 


By Fred E. Luebbe 


President, The Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, and General Traffic Manager, 
The Kroger Co., Cincinnati 


Loss and damage claims paid for the 
year 1951 have again shown an alarming 
increase following a period of some im- 

provement in the 
recent past. 
This is a surpris- 
ing development in 
view of the empha- 
sis on claim preven- 
tion in recent years 
and the recognized 
activity of freight 
claim prevention 
specialists employed 
by the carriers who 
-have done some 
very effective work 
F. E. Luebbe on specific com- 
modities. 

Serious study and personal observa- 
tions indicate to me that much of such 
losses are due to human failures, and 
negligence or carelessness on the part of 
the employes of the carriers, shippers 
and receivers. Not infrequently excessive 
damage is noted to carlot shipments con- 
signed to a single destinatign, far out of 
proportion when compared to similar vol- 
ume shipped to other terminals, indicat- 
ing an extraordinary operating condition 
as the most likely cause for the excessive 
damage; in other cases, excessive losses 
on shipments originating in a single port 
are noted; in still others, substantial 
losses are suffered on shipments from 
individual consignors; all of which adds 
up to a lack of efficient supervision in the 
packing, loading, shipping and handling 
operations. 

The effective solution to the problem 
of reducing losses on shipments in transit 
seems to me to lie in a continuing pro- 
gram of claim prevention by carriers and 
industry, aggressively supported by top 
management. 

Transportation specialists may deter- 
mine the causes for much of the loss. 
However, the aid of management is in- 
valuable in effectuating the recommenda- 
tions to shipping and packing rooms, 
warehousing and _ storage operations, 
loading and unloading operations, and 
production departments where the design 
of packaging materials for safe carriage 
is involved. 

Transportation people have tradition- 
ally emphasized the importance of 
“shipper and carrier cooperation.” The 
practical application of this principle 
offers no greater reward in any field than 
when applied to the prevention of loss 
and damage in transit. Many shippers 
and receivers have benefited in the past 
as a result of the cooperation of the 
shippers with claim prevention special- 
ists engaged by the carriers, by way 
of experimenting with recommended 
changes in loading methods, improve- 
ment in packages, types of containers, 
changes in protective services involving 
precooling, refrigeration and heater serv- 








ices, the adoption of containers affording 
greater protection, and other construc- 
tive suggestions based on careful analysis 
of practical shipping problems. Coopera- 
tion between receiver and _ shipper 
through advices regarding condition of 
merchandise on delivery and pointing 
out faulty packaging, stowing, and brac- 
ing of the load, have been productive of 
much improvement with considerably 
less loss in transit. 

Cooperation of the carriers is all im- 
portant in a continuing program of edu- 
cation and insistence upon more careful 
handling of cars in road haul and termi- 


. nal movement and greater care in the 


handling of shipments in freight houses. 

Finally, a determination by all of the 
parties involved—receiver, shipper and 
carrier—that each will diligently accept 
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his own responsibility for the prevention 
of loss in his own handling and cooperate 
fully with the others in all programs 
which offer possibilities for reducing 
losses will unquestionably bring about 
substantial improvement in the future. 


Our traffic clubs provide a forum where 
the experts can assist in the education of 
those engaged in the handling and move- 
ment of property and we, of The Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, welcome 
the opportunity to assist in every way in 
bringing together the greatest number of 
persons having a direct interest in the 
safe movement and delivery of property 
in commerce. 


The member units of A.T.C. have co- 
operated over the years in the campaigns 


(Continued on page 72) 
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aes THomas M. Fieminc, Freight Claim Agent, en- 
ah a tered railway service July 17, 1907 as a Clerk 
in the Accounting Department of the Elgin Joliet 

and Eastern Railway Company at Chicago, IIli- 

nois. Promoted to head of the Statistical Depart- 
+ ment in September 1918, clerk in the Executive 
~ SX. Department December 1925 and Assistant Chief 
Clerk in March 1941. Appointed Freight Claim 
Agent April 1944. 
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E.J. & E.s Claim Ratio 
Under 4 of 1% 





LOSS AND DAMAGE PRE. 


















VENTION is under the super- 
vision of the Freight Claim 
Department. In addition to the 
usual and customary Cause 
and Prevention activities, the 
Freight Claim Department 
conducts meetings at various 
locations on our line through- 
out the year with all Departments in the 
interest of Cause and Prevention citing 
actual cases in order that proper measures 
may be taken by all concerned to avoid 
similar instances. Sub-Committee Meet- 
ings are also held monthly by the various 
supervisory forces on each Division where 
Cause and Prevention subjects called to 
their attention by the Freight Claim De- 
partment are discussed for improvement 
in safe and prompt handling of shipments 
on our line. 


Freight Service Inspectors are schooled 
by this Department in the recommended 
loading methods, causes for damage and 
proper method of inspection. Bad order 
shipments are inspected by these inspec- 
tors who prepare reports outlining in de- 
tail the extent of the damage and causes 
therefor, with recommendations for im- 











provement in loading, stowing, blocking 
and bracing. These reports are referred 
to the Freight Claim Department for sub- 
mission to the originating carrier for the 
necessary attention and correction. 

When Over, Short and Damage Reports 
are received from other carriers the ship- 
per is contacted by this office or the 
Freight Service Inspector enlisting the 
shipper’s cooperation for better loading 
to insure safe delivery of: the shipment. 
This plan has been very successful, espe- 
cially on regular movements where dam- 
age was either eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum resulting in the enviable claim 
ratio under 4 of 1%. 

The Cause and Prevention program on 
our line is a constant and continuing one 
as it is our aim to make every month a 
Perfect Shipping Month. 
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to reduce the waste resulting from loss 
and damage, but we must redouble our 
efforts in these days of high costs, re- 
duced stocks and mounting importance 
of conservation of what we have. 


The Means Are at Hand 
By A. G. Anderson 


President, National Industrial Traffic League, and 
General Traffic Manager, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York. 


There are some who decry the idea of 
the Perfect Shipping Month. They say 
it creates the impression that loss and 
damage prevention 
is a one-month 
proposition and can 
be disregarded the 
other eleven months 
of the year. Surely, 
these deriders speak 
facetiously and ig- 
nore the prime pur- 
pose of choosing 
one month in which 
we can look back 
over the past year, 
evaluate our prog- 
ress and new con- 
ditions affecting 
the problem, take our bearings and set 
sail in a new year with redirected plans 
for reducing loss and damage. 

As we take our bearings this year, I’d 
like to suggest an approach different 
from that of merely giving each other a 
“pep” talk on how necessary it is to re- 
duce loss and damage. We should be 


A. G. Anderson 























fairly well sold on that idea by now but 
we have not done enough toward really 
determining the causes, isolating and 
eliminating them. 

Let us make our goal literally Perfect 
Shipping! Let’s assume that loss ane 
damage are not necessary at all, that it 
is within the power of human beings, 
acting cooperatively but with a sense of 
individual responsibility, to actually re- 
move this source of economic waste. By 
assuming this possibility we will not, of 
course, completely eliminate loss and 
damage but we will do away with the 
attitude that loss and damage are inevi- 
table, that our efforts to prevent them 
are futile. 

What steps can be taken to achieve 
this goal? For one, we can undertake 
factual studies to locate actual causes. 
In such studies we must determine what 
factors, at what points in the chain of 
transportation, cause less physical freight 
to arrive at destination than the number 
of pieces shown on the bill of lading. 
Those factors must be isolated, analyzed 
and corrected: by education if they are 
human; by reorganization if they involve 
methods; by improvements if they are 
mechanical. 

Similarly, damage must be isolated, 
analyzed and corrected. Here our prob- 
lem is perhaps more complex for it is 
difficult to discover specific causes of 
damage. We must trace the handling of 
merchandise from the time it comes off 
the production line until it is received 
by the customer and determine impacts 
at each stage of handling and in each 
stage of transportation. We must test 
containers to find what strength is 
needed to withstand the severest impact 
expected. We must evolve ways to reduce 
those impacts. Such a program requires 





The Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad 


The Delaware and Hudson Railroad through its station agents and 
employees in freight houses, transfer points, and train crews, is 
continuing to constantly undertake to eliminate rough handling and 
damage, and considerable improvement has resulted. 


Careful Handling and Dependable Co-ordinated Through Freight Service 
BETWEEN New England and the South and West 


AND Montreal—Eastern Canada and the South 
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the utmost cooperation among shippers, 
receivers and carriers. 

We have at hand the means to elimi- 
nate loss and damage. Let’s energize 
those means toward the goal of really 
Perfect Shipping! 


Need for a Virile Campaign 
By F. A. Doebber 


President, Associated Traffic Clubs Foundation, 
and Traffic Manager, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Just think! What if there were no 
Perfect Shipping Campaign? What if the 
transportation interests, the shippers and 
receivers of freight 
paid little attention 
to the proper pack- 
aging and handling 
of freight? The an- 
swer to these in- 
quiries is obvious 
or self-evident, for 
undoubtedly there 
would be extrava- 
gant losses to car- 
riers and patrons 
alike. Likewise, 
there would be nu- 
merous instances of 
dissatisfied custom- 
ers. The added costs to the carriers 
because of an incoherent program of 
handling goods would be reflected in 
higher transportation costs—certainly a 
most undesirable thing. Thus, under an 
alerted, virile campaign to inspire “tops” 
in the packaging and handling of goods, 
benefits are bound to be reflected in 
many channels of industry and market- 
ing. Hence, with so much that may 
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The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis is level. Another important reason for shipping via the 
on the 1952 “Perfect Shipping Special” the year FAST St. Louis Gateway and specifying TRRA 
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carried on at the FAST St. Louis Gateway on the Mississippi River 
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readily be gained from a conscientious, 
constructive approach to this general 
subject, I assert with real firmness: “All 
Power to the 1952 Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign and May It Be Bigger and. Better 
Than Ever.” 


‘Singular Brand of Teamwork’ 
By William T. Faricy 


President, Association of American Railroads 


The problem of preventing loss and 
damage to freight is a striking illustra- 
tion of the need for cooperation on the 
’ part of everyone at 
each step of the 
distribution chain 
from product maker 
to product user. 
And nowhere is 
such_ cooperation 
more clearly evi- 
dent than in the 
annual Perfect 
Shipping Campaign 
sponsored by the 
thirteen regional 
Shippers Advisory 
Boards and the na- 
tional association of 
those boards. In this campaign, the ef- 
forts of many different interests, all 
working together to make the Perfect 
Shipping slogan a reality, come into 
sharp focus. 

This activity on the part of both the 
railroads and the shippers for a common 
objective did not, of course, just happen. 
Tne prevention load could have been left 
entirely in the carriers’ hands; but then, 
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Only 50 carriers out of 5400 
received a “Certificate of Merit’ 
from A. T. A.’s National Freight 
Claim Council in 1950. We're 
proud to have been one of the 
50. Our direct teletype communi- 
cation with all terminals, plus 
our specially trained staff, means 
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many causes of damage, beyond the 
carriers’ reach, would have remained 
unremedied. Instead, visible today is the 
realization that damage prevention re- 
quires a singular brand of teamwork, 
of constant attention on the part of 
everyone to damage causes—and to their 
prevention. 

Damage-conscious users of transpor- 
tation are solving problems that com- 
mence with original product design, and 
go from there to methods of packaging, 
means of handling to and from the pri- 
mary carrier, and ways of loading and 
bracing commodities in cars. To the 
shippers is due the deep and lasting 
appreciation of the carriers for putting 
into practice the many proved methods 
of reducing loss and damage that have 
been developed from the research and 
experience of both groups. 

Certainly, none of us can afford the 
waste that comes with the destruction of 
goods in transit. Loss and damage last 
year cost the railroads close to $100,000,- 
000. The Perfect Shipping Campaigns 
have served markedly to bring home to 
shippers everywhere that this is not sim- 
ply a railroad loss, but is an expense 
item that ultimately is borne by shippers 
whenever: they pay for the transporta- 
tion of their goods. 

So, to those outside the railroad indus- 
try, we pay tribute for their extended 
efforts in behalf of Perfect Shipping, not 
only during April but the year round as 
well, 

These joint efforts should pay off. 
Shippers and the railroads together are 
now making every effort to hold the line 
on damages in spite of the vastly greater 
transportation problems that have come 


NOBODYS PERFECT.. 


hut Garretts come close 
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with stepped-up defense requirements. 
Our objective should be not only to con- 
tinue to hold that line, but to roll it 
back. The determined teamwork so evi- 
dent in Perfect Shipping will make this 
objective possible of attainment. 


Strides in Packaging, Handling 
By L. West Shea 


President, The Materials Handling Institute, Inc., 
and Manager, Materials Handling Sales, 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Contributions to our overall economy 
stem from many directions. One of the 
most important sources in industry is 
the result of im- 
proved methods of 
moving products in- 
to all channels of 
trade and the pro- 
tection of those 
products to the user 
market. 

Seven league 
strides of progress 
have been made in 
this field over re- 
cent years and 
there will continue 
to be many ad- 
vances made due to 
technological changes in equipment and 
materials and through the education 
of men in industry. The development 
of these new methods and materials is 
due to the application of sound engi- 
neering principles used in integrated 
materials handling systems. 


The frontier still holds many possi- 





L. W. Shea 
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Ss. 
\~ 
it 
L~ 
is 
American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation 
1y 
is ... reminds progressive transportation 
men of two important dates 
1 SECOND ANNUAL TRANSPORTATION 
CONFERENCE AND SEMINAR 
To be held in cooperation with the University of Pittsburgh, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., September 11 and 12, 1952. 
. Those among the six hundred who participated in this event last year know that it 
nt was one of the outstanding educational and informative series of sessions in transportation 
is ever held. 
a Preliminary work of committees on the 1952 program indicate even more interesting 


sessions in prospect. Plan now to attend. Fuller details will be available soon. 


SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 
FOR MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 


To be held at examination centers to be announced Thursday and 
Friday, June 12 and 13. 


The June series will include four written examinations, including: 1. Transportation 
Economics in Business; 2. Principles of Traffic Management; 3. General Business, and 
4. Interstate Commerce Law and Regulation. The candidate also submits an original 
paper on a traffic or transportation subject selected by himself. For examination informa- 
tion, write, before May 15, to the registrar, Mr. E. H. Breisacher, P.O. Box 2128, Middle 
City Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION is the na- 

tional professional society in the field of transportation and traffic management. It 

was organized in 1946 by leaders after many years of study of the desirability of a 
professional society in the field and research in the form such an organization should 
take. 


Some seven hundred of such leaders, as founders of the society, now work 
toward its objectives of establishing standards of knowledge, technical training, 
aspiring to place in it to work toward high standards of education and the attainment 
of the skill necessary to the proper performance of the various functions of transpor- 
tation. 


For further information, address the Registrar (address above) or the secretary. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


E. G. PLOWMAN K. H. JAMIESON, Secretary G. LLOYD WILSON 
President P. O. Box 875, Rochester 3, N. Y. Director of Education 
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More and More Shippers 
find it pays to ship via Charleston 


Charleston’s the choice with cost-conscious traffic 
managers. nere savings in time and shipping 
dollars determine the port, Charleston’s frequent 
sailings, favorable rates, modern facilities, and 
shipping “know-how” can’t be beat. It will pay you 
to check Charleston. 


White for free Port Handbook 
and Tariff of Port Charges 
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bilities for economies. For instance the 
carriers and shippers sustained a loss 
of $160,000,000 during the year 1951 be- 
cause of lost or damaged goods. One 
phase of our job in the coming years is 
to whittle down this sum for the benefits 
of the carriers, industry, and our econ- 
omy. 

One example of how this challenge 
is being met may be seen in the use of 
steel strapping. Steel strapping is im- 
portant in container reinforcement, 
product protection, and as a safeguard 
against pilferage. The unitizing prin- 
ciple is being applied in bundling, pal- 
letizing and skidding to effect economies 
at both ends of the shipping and re- 
ceiving line. 

Since products have no value until 
they reach the customer in usable con- 
dition, the intermediate methods of 
packaging, handling and shipping take 
on utmost importance. Our economy 
ticks only when the supplier producer 
and consumer are linked together by 
an efficient chain of distribution. 


Perfect Shipping—our mutual objec- 
tive—is possible only through the coor- 
dination of a proven shipping container 
and forms of packaging with efficient 
handling methods and equipment. Both 
must meet the rigorous test of perform- 
ance and be subject to change as im- 
portant improvements are introduced. 
Facilities of the research and engineer- 
ing departments of materials handling 
equipment and accessory products man- 
ufacturers are available to men in in- 
dustry to do this job. 


Better packaging and sound methods 
of handling will be reflected in reduced 
freight claims, savings of time and effort 
to shipper and carrier, and in increased 
customer goodwill. We can attain our 
paramount goal of Perfect Shipping by 
uniting to attack the overall problem 
of distribution. 


Better Job Is Being Done 
By Lewis Pilcher 


Executive Vice-Chairman, Freight Claim Division, 
Association of American Railroads, Chicago. 


Claim payments by all member roads 
in 1951 will total about $98,500,000, up 
approximately 11 per cent from 1950. 
However, an overall ; 
analysis suggests 
that a better all- 
around job of claim 
prevention was done 
in 1951 than in 1950, 
and that there is 
good ground for op- 
timism in the fu- 
ture. 


While claims pre- 
sented rose about 10 
per cent in 1951, a 
downward trend 
seems to be indi- 
cated when compar- 
ing each 1951 month since July with the 
corresponding month in 1950. 


Contributing to the 1951 increase in 
claims were such factors as a greater 
volume of business, and a considerable 
rise in wholesale prices (on which claims 
are based, except as to labor for repairs). 
Another factor has been the increased 
production of certain manufactured 
goods which customarily present a rela- 
tively high damage risk. It seems likely 
that there was no more loss and damage 


(Continued on page 81} 


Lewis Pilcher 
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Long-ears is not on our payroll 


Nor is the prestidigitator who conjures him out of a 
topper. No miracles by magicians in tails at Harbor- 
side! Just good, hard, shirt-sleeves application to 
your distributional concerns by men well seasoned 
in their jobs. 


This, plus our very convenient location and modern 
equipment, gives you the decided edge you want in 
your New York operations. Here—under one big 
roof—are 43.5 acres of floor space, for dry- and 
cold-storage (free and bonded), offices, showrooms, 


manufacturing, processing. Here you get pool car 
service, transshipment, distribution. Fireproof con- 
struction, sprinklers, our private fire department, 
earn low insurance rates. 


Harborside—world’s greatest rail-water terminal —is 
directly opposite Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. Five 
minutes to Holland Tunnel and trunk highways. Di- 
rect connections with Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
with all other lines and steamships, by lighterage; 
31-car placement. Descriptive folder on request. 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N.J. 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
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JUNCTION CITY 


PHONE YOUR NEAREST KATY REPRESENTA- 


EXPLANATION TIVE — Just tell him what you have to ship, and 


oes fong haul by rail where it’s going. 
s@@=8 guxiliary haul by truck 


COORDINATED RAIL-TRUCK SERVICE 


* Further extended and 
improved. 
Even more service. 
Even more convenience. 


To even more points via 
Katy’s modernized train-truck 
service. 

Daily pick-up and delivery 
makes every town a 

terminal city. 


Ask your Katy representative for com- FAST ROAD SCHEDULE — Fast freights like the 
plete details about new routes and 


new schedules, Use this time-saving — NN famous Diesel-powered Katy Komet will speed your 
fast freight service. 4 goods to destination. 
\ 


/ KATY RAILROAD 
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via KATY KOMET 
and other Katy Fast 
m Freights to and from 
hn. MISSOURI, KANSAS, 


OKLAHOMA and TEXAS 


[2] trucks will quickly transfer your goods to the freight 
terminal. 


FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR CUSTOMER’S DOOR 
— All cars are worked at Katy freight houses the 
day of arrival. 
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Here’s the service that will move your ship- 
ments where you want, when you want, with 
a minimum of attention on your part. 


Whatever your shipping needs, specify 
Katy’s smoother, faster, safer service to ex- 
pedite your L.C.L. merchandise freight. 


Your nearest Katy representative will be 
glad to give you complete details. 


LOADED PROMPTLY — Experienced handlers, 


using the latest equipment, will process your goods 
safely and efficiently. 


ON TIME! FROM START TO FINISH — For 
dependable, careful, time-saving service to and 
from the Southwest, mark it KATY L. C. L.! 
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The C&IM's 


Platform for 
Perfect Shipping 
Is a winner! 


- EVERYONE on the C&IM is aboard the 1952 Per- 
fect Shipping Campaign Special. 


i The C&IM again compliments the shippers ad- 
CA Mf P Al GN visory boards for sponsoring the 16th time, this 


worthwhile annual campaign. 


S P EC LAL ay On the C&IM we maintain a year round objec- 

NX tive of minimizing loss and damage to freight in 

- transit. Route your next shipments via the Peoria- 
Springfield Gateway for the utmost in service. 


Industrial sites available. I nquiries invited. 


VANCE H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President-Traffic 


H. J. THULLER, G.A. JOSEPH WALKER, G.A. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Peoria 2, Ill. 
140 So. Dearborn St. 916 Com’. Nat'l. Bk. Bldg. 


G. F. KLEINHOFFER, G.A. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
405 Midland Bldg. PAUL VAUGHAN, G.A. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

E. IRBER, G.A. 503 Columbia Bldg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
316 Corn Exchange Bldg. 


H. H. MEYER, E.T.M. J. R. MOSTEIKA, G.A. 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
535 Fifth Avenue 1172 Arcade Bldg. 


© HAVANA 


& SPRINGFIELD 


TAYLORVILLE 


The Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 


709 ILLINOIS BUILDING ° SPRINGFIELD, : ILLINOIS 
ST. Louis 
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(Continued from ‘page 76) 


to freight in 1951 than in 1950, when the 
volume and price factors are considered. 
Certain other factors give a substantial 
basis for optimism this year. More than 
400,000 new freight cars have been placed 
in service since the end of World War II, 
and these cars provide better protection 
against the shocks of transportation. 
Many old cars have been modernized. 


There is ample evidence that shippers, 
receivers, and shipping-supply manufac- 
turers are paying more attention to pack- 
aging, addressing, loading, and the de- 
sign and laboratory testing of packages. 

Commercial box-testing laboratories re- 
port that in recent months shippers have 
given them more business than ever. 
Membership in the Society of Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling En- 
gineers has grown to more than 1,400 in 
the last few years, a good sign that more 
and more big shippers are recognizing 
the need for scientific packaging, loading, 
and materials handling. 


Other factors which tend to reduce 
the damage risk are (a) the increasing 
use of bulkheads in less-carload cars; 
(b) better reporting of preventable loss 
and damage to the station responsible; 
(c) the increased use of mechanical 
equipment, which expedites the move- 
ment of freight over the platform, re- 
duces the number of times it is handled, 
and lessens damage by dropping. 

Although the record is good, it should 
not create too much optimism among 
claim prevention forces, nor deter us 
from intensifying our activities in the 
year ahead. 

We take this opportunity to express 
our gratitude to all the shippers and rail- 
roads for their fine cooperation in the 
general claim prevention effort. 


Intensive Programs 
By Philip A. Hollar 


Deputy Under Secretary for Transportation, 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


The intensive programs of both carriers 
and shippers of freight to emphasize 
proper packaging and careful handling 
of goods is highly 
commendable. Ex- 
orbitant losses re- 
sulting from dam- 
aged freight can 
only be mitigated 
by the diligent ef- 
forts of all con- 
cerned. 

Damaged materi- 
als are not only a 
great economic loss 
in terms of dollars, 
but too often lead to 
loss of valuable pro- 
duction time when 
damaged goods must be replaced or re- 
paired. 


It is only by full realization among 
shippers and carriers that by proper 
packaging and by avoidance of rough 
handling in transit can delivery of dam- 
age-free goods be accomplished. It is a 
goal toward which all concerned must 
continue to strive. Great efforts have 
been expended along this line—greater 
efforts must yet be exerted to make a 
sizable reduction in amount of damaged 
transported materials. 


P. A. Hollar 
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Correct— Concise — Complete 
Ready-to-use 


TRAFFIC FORMS 


Domestic—Export and Import 


— callable imemeditlely ! 


For Efficiency and Economy— 
Use Up-to-the-Minute 


WORLD-WIDE 
TRAFFIC FORMS! 


@ They are constantly revised and conform to the latest United States 
regulations and foreign requirements. They cover practically every traffic 
and shipping need. 


Included in the Complete ((0RLo-Wif) Line Are: 


© Transport Co. Inspector's 
L. & D. Reports 

@ Express Overcharges, Loss 
and Damage Claims ; 

@ Tonnage, Freight Bill Records 

@ Receiving Records and 
Receiving Slips 

@ Drivers’ Daily Logs 

© Foreign Invoices 





e Affidavits Concerning 
Shortage 

e Affidavits Concerning Damage 

e Copies of Freight Bills 

@ Claim Tracers 

@ Claim Records 

@ Bills of Lading 

@ Indemnity Agreements 

@ Tracers and Notices of Claim 


Use the Coupon Below to Request 64 page FREE Catalog 


“Everything For the Office” 
231 South Jefferson Ave. © Chicago 64, Illinois 


Telephone FRanklin 2-6760 


HORDER’S, Inc. Dept. TW 351 


231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 64, Illinois 


ORDER 


trom 


HORDER 






Please send us 64 page FREE catalog of ready-to-use traffic and business forms: 
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In 1946 


JOHN W. BARRIGER, President 


“It is obvious that the Monon presents a diffi- 
cult problem that must be solved. The present 
management has accepted the challenge be- 
cause it believes strongly that the Hoosier Line 
has a definite place and a future among the 
railroads of America. The great State of 
Indiana, located at the very hub of industrial 
America needs, and can support a modern 
railroad. While we fully realize the extent of 
the job ahead of us, we have already blue- 
printed our plans for the rehabilitation and 
modernization of the road and are confident 
of our ability to achieve their fulfillment.” 


£ 


WARREN W. BROWN, Vice President, Traffic 


“After careful consideration of Mr. Barriger’s 
plans, I am convinced that the Monon has 
excellent possibilities of developing into a 
modern, aggressive, profitable railroad. It is 
my sincere belief that just as soon as the major 
phases of the plans for the development of 
the Hoosier Line are completed, and we 

are able to prove that Monon means 
business, we will attract shippers in 
increasing numbers and really put 

the Monon back on the map.” 


SIA 
TEAIR'S 
LATER 


The LIFELINE of INDIANA 
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t is with satisfaction that we make 
the following report to the 
shippers of the nation. Six 
years ago the task of rehabilitating the century- 
old Monon was regarded by many as impossi- 
ble. Today as these same people see what has 
been accomplished, it is often referred to as 
“The Miracle of the Monon.” 
In the past six years the Monon has been 
completely dieselized. Hundreds of new freight 
_cars have been added and more are on order. 
The roadbed has been greatly improved. Nearly 
one-third of the ties in service six years ago have 
been replaced. Many miles of new rail have 
been laid. Clearances have long been the high- 
est and widest between the terminals of its lines. 
Physically the Monon is now both strong and 
modern. The morale of the road is high and 
along the right-of-way further proof positive of 
progress is found in the new industries that are 
coming to Indiana. 
The Hoosier Line will ever be capable, alike 
of performing economically the services cur- 
rently demanded by continuously highly com- 


petitive transportation conditions and meeting 
whatever national emergencies future years may 
bring. 

This progress report does not mean that the 
Monon will ever be satisfied but it does con- 
firm the proud assertion that the Monon means 
Business. Success to date and Monon’s present 
position are encouraging but what has been 


-” done is only a beginning. 


The goal of “The Hoosier Line” will con- 
tinue to be “To build upon the heritage of the 
century-old Monon a new, modern railroad, 
perfected to such a high degree of service that 
it will be preferred over all other types of mod- 
ern transportation, by both shippers and pas- 
sengers, in the area it serves.” 

The Monon management expresses its thanks 
and appreciation to all those, from friendly 
shippers and communities and railway connec- 


tions, to loyal personnel and security holders 


who have assisted within their respective 
opportunities to help the Hoosier Line 
achieve the progress registered over these past 
six years. 
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THE HOOSIER LINE 
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Your sh ipment 


never leaves our hand \ | 


Too many hands spoil the broth. The more hands 
on your shipment, the more susceptible it is to 
mishandling. But, if your shipment is in 

one firm hand all the way, you are assured 

of maximum shipping satisfaction. It reduces risk, 
fixes responsibility, makes tracing and claims 
infinitely easier, and cuts bookkeeping costs 
appreciably. On our part, we regard our 
responsibility as a trust. We wrap your shipment 
with safeguards to assure proper and prompt 
delivery ... from the time it leaves your hand... 
till the time it leaves ours... at destination. 

Let our hand take your next shipment... 


all the way. 


“The Best Way” 
A COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


NATIONAL CARLOADING CORPORATION 


JUDSON-SHELDON DIVISION ” JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING DIVISION 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Serving 30,000 communities through more than 100 stations in the U.S. and agents in principal foreign countries. 





Good Shipping Makes for Good 
Customer Relations, Says Campaign 
Leaflet, thus Stressing the Part Played in 
‘Business Prosperity by the Man who 
Packs and Loads the Customers’ Goods. 
In Like Manner, Station, Platform, 
Switching and Road Workers for 
Transportation Companies are 
Reminded that Their Concern with Safe 
Shipping Affects the Success of the 


Operations of Their Own Employers 


Perfect Shipping Month — 
Stresses Individual - . 
Responsibility — 


a 


By ROBERT J. BAYER 


|= SINGLE PURPOSE of the April Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign of 1952 is “finding and removing claim 
causes.” 

Thus, succinctly, was the whole idea behind the cam- 
paigns, of which this year’s is the sixteenth, stated in a 
letter addressed to freight claim and claim prevention 
officers by C. C. Beauprie, secretary of the national 
freight loss and damage prevention 
committee, Freight Claim Division, 
Association of American Railroads. 
The committee stresses the need for 
bringing the campaign down to per- 
sonal responsibilities among those 
carrier employes who are responsible 
for freight handling and movement. 

On the shipper side of the effort, 
through the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards and its Na- 
tional Management Committee, per- 
sonal responsibility is again the key- 
note in 1952. The responsibility of the 
individual is not merely toward the national economy, 
but toward his own firm, toward the business for which 
he works. “Good shipping builds customer good will,” 
says Johnny Careful in the 1952 Perfect Shipping poster; 
and again, on the shipper leaflet, the problem is stated 
interrogatively: “What is the keynote to good customer 
relations?” 

To this question, Johnny Careful has his own reply: 
“Careful shipping is an indispensable keynote to good 
customer relations.” 

“Pack with a margin of safety,” he urges. “Use the 
right container ... pack it right .. . close packages 
securely ... apply tape properly . . . lock crate corners 
tightly . : . use good lumber . . . use plenty of the right 
nails ...use metal strapping as a loss and damage 
preventative ... write bills of lading plainly ... address 
plainly and completely ... take care in loading and 
bracing.” 

One man in each organization should be made respon- 
sible for “Perfect Shipping,” the leaflet urges. That man, 
it continues, “should be a student of modern methods 
and should be able to instruct those who pack and ship— 
and see that they do it right. Finally, shippers are 


R. J. BAYER 
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advised to seek advice from carriers, box makers, and 
commercial testing laboratories. As to the carriers, it 
concludes, “they invite criticism and suggestions which 
will help them locate and stop improper handling on 
their part.” 

The seriousness with which the carriers are working 
on this campaign is illustrated by the letter of the 
Freight Claim Division’s loss and damage prevention 
committee already quoted. The committee has also 
issued a leaflet, stressing the need for careful switching 
as a factor in Perfect Shipping. On the cover Johnny 
Careful, this time in the guise of a switchman, exclaims: 
“Who says we can’t do good switching!” 

“Let’s walk ’em (freight cars, that is) into each other 
at not over 4 m.p.h.,” he suggests, and he points out that 


Let's "WALK'ém into each 

er(at not over4 m.ph.) 
‘NOT wham ‘em > 
at 6, Sor lO 





the crews should “switch carefully so you won’t switch 
customers to our competitors,” thus again stressing the 
element of personal responsibility. 

Copies of this leaflet have been distributed, one each 
to every railroad worker in the following classifications: 
Superintendents, yardmasters, switch tenders, conduc- 
tors and foremen, trainmasters, assistant yardmasters, 
yard engineers and firemen, brakemen and yard helpers. 
These copies, for the most part, have been sent to the 
worker at his home address accompanied with a letter 
written personally by his superior officer. The admoni- 
tion about walking cars into each other at 4 m.p.h. looms 
large on a poster, many thousands of which have been 
distributed for display wherever workers who have any- 
thing to do with switching congregate. 

According to the statistical summary of the 1951 cam- 
paign prepared and distributed by A. H. Gass, chairman 
of the car service division, 374,000 pieces of such litera- 
ture were distributed last year. That does not indicate 
the total, however, because of the many thousands of 
additional leaflets, posters and cut-outs distributed by 
individual business, associations and clubs, and by 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 


Stickers Offered Without Cost 


This year TRAFFIC WorLpD’s contribution consists of a 
brightly colored sticker, 142 by 2 inches in size, gummed 
for easy attachment to letters, the backs of envelopes, 
and to other literature. Supplies of these stickers will 
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be furnished without cost to those who ask for them. 
Send your request to TRaFFIc WorRLD, Room 815, Washing- 
ton Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

The heart of the campaign, however, will in 1952. lie, 
as it has in earlier years, in meetings, large and small, 
ranging from community gatherings numbering thou- 
sands of attendants, to a host of conferences among 
shipping-room, platform and yard workers, where the 
evils of freight loss and damage and the means of pre- 
venting them are discussed. At the smaller meetings, 
especially those of workers for the carriers, the story 
will most often be told in form of motion pictures or 
Slides. The A.A.R. picture, “Easy Does It,” will again be 
used this year, although new films concerned with 
switching and with the handling of merchandise freight 
are in the making. 

Some 4,500 such meetings attended by 106,000 employes 
were held on the railroads and by the Railway Express 
Agency in April, 1951. No statistics of similar meetings 
held by highway carriers are available, but it is known 
that they ran into the hundreds. 

The report for 1951 shows 317 shippers meetings held 
in 212 cities, with a combined attendance of 29,505. 
Plans for 1952 indicate that the records will be exceeded, 
both as to the number of meetings and as to total 
attendance. 

Two things conduce to greater interest in the April 
campaign this year than ever before. In the first place, 
preliminary figures indicate that the rail bill for claim 
payments was about 11 per cent higher in 1951 than it 
was in 1950. When the final figures are available and 
when they are considered in the light of increases in 
freight revenue in 1951 over 1950, as well as increases in 
commodity prices in the year, they may indicate that, 
actually, the increase will not be so heavy. But the very 
fact that there has been an increase in the total dollars 
for rail claim payments furnishes an added incentive 
for effort. 

The second factor that adds interest to the 1952 cam- 
paign is the fact that, for the first time, there will be 
active in it the new section, known as the Freight Loss 
and Damage Prevention Section, of the A.A.R., charged 
specifically with year-around attention to the problem 
highlighted in April. Although the section and its 
chairman have hardly had time to organize for any 
concerted work this year, the creation of it and the 
selection of a man of ability and experience to guide it 
give proof to the shipper contingent that the railroads 
are determined to make a concerted attack on the 
problem. 


The Management Committee 


The issue of TRAFFIC WorLpD for the last week in March 
has traditionally become the “kick-off” for the April 
Perfect Shipping Month campaign. This issue, which 
sets an all-time record for the number of pages in a 
single issue, as in the past, carries a specially written 
“call to action” by the chairman of the National Manage- 
ment Committee, H. F. Easterling, traffic manager, 
Brown Paper Mill, Inc., Monroe, La. past-chairman of 
the Southwest Shippers Advisory Board. Assisting him 
as vice-general chairman is H. E. Chapman, traffic man- 
ager, S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich. Chairmen of freight 
loss and damage prevention committees of the thirteen 
regional shippers boards are members of the committee. 


They are: 

Allegheny: Leon Veitch, division traffic manager, Alu- 
minum Company of America, New Kensington, Pa. 

Atlantic States: R. C. Avery, manager, claim division, 
Neisner Brothers, Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 

Central Western: M. J. Tremble, general traffic man- 
ager, Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Great Lakes: H. E. Chapman, traffic manager, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mid-West: C. R. Purcell, manager, traffic department, 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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HENRY FEW EASTERLING, author of the 
accompanying article, is chairman of the 
National Management Committee for the 


Wire FIFTEEN full years of coordi- 
nated effort behind the drive, it would 
be extraordinary if it were necessary to 
report that the annual observance of 
April as Perfect Shipping Month had 
not been effective in reducing the bill 
the American people pay each year for 
damage to goods in transit and loss of 
shipments or parts of shipments on the 
way between the shipper and the re- 
ceiver. 

In evaluating the good that has been 
done by the annual campaigns, it is not 
enough to look at the over-all figure 
representing the amounts of money paid 
out on freight claims by the various 
transportation companies. On that basis 
alone, it would seem that there has been 
ground lost rather than gained since 
those days, in the mid-thirties, when the 
total claim bill, using the railroads as an 
example, was less than half of what it 
was in 1951. 

Others with much more technical ex- 
perience at evaluating the informative- 
ness of claim statistics than myself have 
made it clear that there are many other 
factors to be taken into consideration 
in arriving at an informed judgment as 
to the progress of the claim prevention 
effort. They point, for instance, to the 
heavier loading of cars and trucks; to 
the regularly increasing gross revenue 
figures; to the declining value of the 
dollars measured in terms of the com- 
modities shipped by freight. 

As general chairman of the National 
Management Committee for April Per- 
fect Shipping Month however, I do not 
feel so much concerned with the fine 
record of improvement in recent years 





1952 April Perfect Shipping Month cam- 
paign. He is traffic manager for The 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc., at Monroe, 
La., and was the subject of a “Traffi- 
Career” article in Traffic World, March 1. 


Mr. Easterling succeeds Arthur H. 
Schwietert, as director of the 1952 cam- 
paign. Mr. Schwietert, director of Traffic, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, headed the National Manage- 
ment Committee in 1950 and 1951. 


Mr. Easterling moved up to the chair- 
manship of the National Committee after 
several years of experience as head of 
the claims and claim prevention com- 
mittee of the Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board. With him in that position, the 
board repeatedly topped the list of the 
thirteen regional boards in the number 
of Perfect Shipping meetings held and 
the total attendance at them. 







You Can Do Better 
With a TRAINED TEAM 






With Fifteen Years of Training and Practice Behind It, 

The Perfect Shipping Team, on Which Each Individual Who 
Has Anything to Do With Freight Transportation Plays, 
Gets the Call From Its Manager, the Chairman of 

The National Management Committee, to Go Out and 
Create Some New Claim Prevention Records 


By H. F. EASTERLING 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


National Management Committee 
For April Perfect Shipping Month 


as with prospects of further and, per- 
haps, even greater improvement in the 
future. 


The Training Period 


Considered from that point of view, 
it seems to me that the cooperative Per- 
fect Shipping efforts of the last fifteen 
years are at least as important in what 
they have taught us about the technique 
of claim prevention as they are in the 
actuel measure of what they have ac- 
complished in reducing claims. 

Americans are especially adept at 
teamwork. We have a way of glorifying 
individual performances in sports; but 
the millions who crowd our baseball 
fields, football stadiums and basketball 
courts through the year are there to 
watch teams play, even though, here and 
there, a Babe Ruth, a Red Grange or a 





George Mikan gets the newspaper head- 
lines. Well, everyone knows that team- 
work is a matter of training and prac- 
tice—practice among all members of the 
team. 

Today we have behind us some fifteen 
years of practice among members of the 
claim prevention team—the Perfect Ship- 
ping team—the packer, the shipper, the 
carter, the freight handler, the yard 
switchman, the train crew, the consignee. 
Under expert coaching from professional 
workers for transportation companies 
and organizations in the transportation 
field, this team has been taught to play 
as a team, and its members have been 
trained in the maneuvers that lead to- 
ward victory in the important economic 
game of reducing loss and damage to 
freight. I have the feeling that we can 
expect even greater things from it in the 














future than in the past, because as its 
years of training lengthen its skill in ap- 
plying claim prevention techniques in- 
creases and its stamina and determina- 
tion become greater. 


Putting Experience to Work 


We have gained experience in previ- 
ous campaigns; we must now make use 
of this experience in the 1952 April, 
Perfect Shipping Month campaign, as 
well as all through the year. We shall 
all then have the satisfaction of having 
played on a team that set new records 
in the preserving of our national econ- 
omy. This is the kind of a challenge that 
Americans traditionally accept and meet 
with characteristic ingenuity. Personal- 
ly, I have unshakeable faith in our abil- 
ity to solve this problem and to devise 
ways for performing transportation with- 
out this waste through loss and damage. 


It has been said repeatedly that every- 
one loses when goods are lost or damaged 
—when, in effect, they are sold by the 
shipper to the transportation agency at 
the price of a claim payment. We are 
all familiar with the effect that freight 
losses and damage have on the shipper 
and receiver who may lose customers. 
We have been told, and told again, that 
the money paid out by transportation 
agencies in claims is not paid by those 
agencies at all, but that in the end it 
is paid by the shipper in form of freight 
charges. As I say, to those of us who 
have been active in claim prevention 
work, these things are old stories. They 
always bear repeating, however, just as 
the cold fact that the destruction of 
goods, which must be reproduced and 
re-transported, represents an economic 
loss far beyond what the losers may re- 
cover from the transportation agency in 
the form of claim payments. 

My own feeling is that we cannot re- 
peat these things too often. If we keep 
repeating them, there is always the 
chance that they will be heard in circles 
outside our own where they have not 
been heard before. 


The Symbol of Perfect Shipping 


It is several years since Johnny Care- 
ful was created as a symbol of Perfect 
Shipping. In those years he has cap- 
tured the imagination of a good part of 
the American public with his engaging 
personality and his sound advice. He 
has had many things to say to us—things 
that, in the observation, would help 
much in our job of reducing loss and 
damage. This year, again, he appears 
adopting the technique of the aspiring 
candidate in a political year, to say: 


“It behooves everybody who has any- 
thing to do with shipping to be careful 


Help promote Perfect Shipping by using 
Traffic World's Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign Stamp on your correspondence, 
company bulletins and other material in 
April. 
reproduced) come in sheets of eight. As 
a contribution toward the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign, Traffic World is supplying the 
stamps without charge. Please write Cir-_ 
culation 
Washington Building, Washington 5, D. C., 
for as many stamps as you can use in 
promoting the campaign. 


These sticker stamps (actual size 


Director, Traffic World, 815 


on his own account, and to do what he 
can to see that the other fellow develops 
a little extra carefulness, too. 


A preliminary check shows that, while 
the 1951 rail claim payments and the 
number of new claims filed in that year 
rose slightly over 1950, a number of fac- 
tors should be taken into consideration— 
including, as has been mentioned, the 
expanding volume of freight traffic; the 
rise in commodity prices; car shortages 
which sometimes caused the loading of 
cars less suited to the loading of the 
commodities transferred in them that 
would normally be the case, and, finally, 
manpower shortages experienced by both 


WE BO7H BENEFIT 
WHEN HE DOES A 
GOOD JOB! .- 
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shippers and carriers, which have 
brought about the necessity of using less 
experienced employes in shipping rooms, 
on platforms, in stations and in trans- 
portation road services. 


Again, when considering the increases 
in over-all claim payments and in the 
number of claims filed, we should not 
overlook the fact that the ratio of loss 
and damage to freight revenue did not 
goup. As a matter of fact, it went down 
slightly, from 1.08 per cent in 1950 to 
1.07 per cent in 1951. 


Greater Efforts Needed 


As forcefully as I can, I want to repeat, 
however, that these considerations ought 
rather to spur us on to greater efforts 
in 1952 rather than to encourage. a let- 
down. What the loss and damage ratio 
figure means is that, in 1951, better than 
one cent out of every dollar paid to the 
railroads for transportation was dissi- 
pated through freight loss and damage. 
That is still over twice as high as it 
was in the low claim payment years of 
the ‘thirties. There may be circum- 
stances that make it more difficult now 
to drive the ratio down to the level at 
which it stood in “depression” years. But 
the fact that it has been there proves 
that the low level can be attained; and 
it seems to me that that is a good goal 
for us to drive toward with this well 
trained, skilled team of ours. 


This year. as in the past, we shall 
have the cooperation of many organiza- 
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cL F you are searching for the right place to locate a new 


plant... or are considering-opening a factory branch in St. 
Louis or Central Illinois ... and want data on industrial sites, 


- detailed information concerning factors vital to your busi- 


ness, or pictures and descriptions of available buildings ... 


p HEN we offera specialized fact-finding service cov- 


ering complete information on markets, facilities, real estate, 
and all pertinent details in our territory, to help guide you 
in your choice. All information is furnished without cost or 
obligation, and in strictest confidence. We would appreciate 
your inquiry. Write, wire or phone: 


W AarX 


President 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
CEntral 5300 
710 NORTH TWELFTH BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


RAILROAD 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL 


COM PANY 


THE THING TO DO IN FIFTY-TWO is route your freight shipments via ILLINOIS TERMINAL 
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Yes, along with other essential industries, American Railroads 
have discovered that Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters can 
turh out more work, better work in less time and with less effort 
ad -all with amazing electric ease of operation. 

Sp why not turn to the Electri-conomy to meet your needs in 
these times when greater individual productivity and time sched- 
uleg are SO important. It’s the true key to better performance... 








¢ Abstracts ¢ Material Requisitions 
¢ Bills for Collection ¢ Payrolls & Pay Registers 
¢« Claim Acknowledgments ¢ Reports 
for your ¢ Correction Notices ¢ Statements 
¢ Correspondence ¢ Settlements 
¢ Drafts—Pay, Claims, Pension ¢ Tracers 
¢ Freight & Miscellaneous Bills ¢ Vouchers 
¢ Waybills 





Mail the coupon below for the 
amazing Electri-conomy Story. 









THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand, Room 2019, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


O Yes, I would like a FREE copy of ““Take A Letter’’ 
(RE 8499) describing the new Electri-conomy. 


0 I would like rrEE Electri-conomy Test in my office 
—without obligation of course. 

Name 

Company. 
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tions—numerous chambers of commerce, 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
various civic clubs, and such organiza- 
tions as the testing laboratories. Their 
cooperation will be as wholehearted as it 
will be freely given. 

I cannot pass these acknowledgments 
without noting my satisfaction at having 
opened to me for this message the col- 
umns of TRAFFIC WoRLD, whose annual 
Perfect Shipping issues have played so 
important a part in the earlier cam- 
paigns. 

Railroads, express companies, highway 
transporters, forwarders and others who 
furnish transportation, all have well- 
rounded programs in claim prevention 
under way. 

Participation in the 1952 campaign 
promises to be more enthusiastic and 
widespread than ever before. My ambi- 
tion is that April of this year will carry 
on to new heights and successes posted 
by my able predecessors in the office of 
chairman of the National Management 
Committee. I am fortunate in having 
“inherited” a finely trained and highly 
skilled team. With it, I feel sure, new 
records will be established. Shipments 
will go through in good condition in 
1952. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY— 
(Continued from page 86) 


New England: R. E. Snider, traffic 
manager, Gilbert & Barker Manufactur- 
ing Co., West Springfield, Mass. 

Northwest: G. E. Hunt, traffic manager, 
Butler Brothers, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio Valley: R. J. Tyler, general traffic 
manager, Tube Turns, Inc., and Girdler 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 

Pacific Coast: Edward Rutherford, di- 
vision traffic manager, wine division 
Schenley Industries, Inc., Fresno, Calif. 


Pacific Northwest: Nelson M. Hickok, 
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traffic manager, Western Paper Convert- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore. 

Southeast: Thomas E. Grady, manager, 
Greater Miami Traffic Association, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

Southwest: Louis A. Schwartz, general 
manager, New Orleans Traffic and Trans- 
portation Bureau, New Orleans, La. 

Trans-Missouri-Kansas: F. L. Ruland, 
assistant general traffic manager, Gay- 
lord Container Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 

There are four district management 
chairmen: Messrs. Avery, Purcell, Ruland 
and A. C. Street, manager, Barclay Traf- 
fic Service, San Francisco, Calif. 
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PACIFIC 


RAILROAD &® 
LETS MAKE EVERY MONTH 
“PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH” . 
O. J. Wullstein, General Claims Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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HERE’S WHAT SHIPPERS HAVE TO.SAY ABOUT 


NaiLase S 


““BOXCARS: Boxcar supply presently is ade- 
quate except . . . for cars of high class 
commodity fitness, which latter type of 
equipment is nearly always in tight supply.’’ 
—Bulletin No. 80, 1-21-52 
AAR Car Service Division 
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PATENTS PENDING 


No wonder 45 major roads have joined the trend to 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. Formed of tough N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel, N-S-F can take the roughest loading oper- 
ations, day after day. It needs little maintenance . . . adds 
to the structural strength of the car itself . . 


. assures 
Class A car floors for all types of loads. 


And yet NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING takes nails easily . . . 


is not damaged by nailing . . . provides maximum safety 
for lading and personnel. 


Sales representatives in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco and Montreal. 


EL FLOORING 


Lading: GRAIN 


Gere cars are unloaded manually, _ 
y hood floor such as this Nailable Stee) __ 


-—Fioor can speed up production, in Some 


a car per hour. We highly 
type of floor and also 
I iminate many defects | 
We are glad to recommend this 
>1 floor from the standpoint __ 
of unloading bulk grain." _ 


cases as much as 


_and leaks. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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Left: The GAEX-DF car, termed by one industrial traffic 
manager “the greatest constructive step that the rail- 
roads have made to eliminate a lot of loss and damage 
claims.” Features of the GAEX car are its cushioned 
underframe to reduce end shock, its balanced Chrysler 
suspension trucks to reduce lateral and vertical shock, 
its steel floor, and its Evans DF loading device to reduce 
dunnage and virtually eliminate damage. Below: The 
Evans DF loader consists of a series of horizontal per- 
forated rails fixed to the sides of the box cars, a 
number of cross bars which lock into the holes in these 
rails, and a set of sturdy deck boards. Auxiliary side 


rails bridge the doorways. 


Cross members can be 


installed by one man. 


New Rail Cars and 
Freight -Loading Equipment 
Aid War on Claims 


Fourteen Railroads Use 360 GAEX-DF Cars, 


But Steel Shortage Holds Up Production. 


Compartmentizer, the DF Loader, Other 


Equipment Promise Less Freight Damage. 


— over the new freight-han- 
dling equipment for railroad cars and 
trucks one reaches the conviction that 
we stand on the threshold of a new era 
wherein hundred-million-dollar annual 
freight claim bills will be a bad dream of 
the past. The change is not going to 
come immediately. Current steel short- 
ages, and low railroad profits, will post- 
pone the better day. But it’s a-comin’. 

The equipment under discussion em- 
braces the foundation of freight han- 
dling—beginning with the _ railroad 
freight car itself. 

At the head of the list is the GAEX-DF 
freight car, a piece of equipment that 
hundreds of traffic managers hold to 
have vast possibilities for reducing freight 
loss and damage. 

Leased out to railroads by General 
American-Evans Co., Chicago, the DF 
car has special loading equipment, spe- 


By N. C. HUDSON 


cial trucks, a special under-frame, and 
is more heavily reinforced than ordi- 
nary box cars. 

Described as the first box car designed 
primarily to carry manufactured goods 
safely, the unit has virtually eliminated 
damage claims on shipments stowed 
therein, according to GAEX. Nearly 
360 GAEX-DF cars are today in regular 
service on 14 railroads, and many more 
would be in use save for the current steel 
shortage. 

More than 100,000 pounds of lading 
is often shipped in GAEX-DF cars with- 
out the slightest damage, the company 
reports. Careful load planning divides 
bulky, hard-to-hold large loads into 
small, properly braced loads. Whereas 
severe switching or lateral shocks ac- 
tually “bulge” a standard boxcar, causing 
tightly packed lading to shift and 
loosen, the multiple reinforcement of the 


GAEX car, combined with the high- 
speed Chrysler soft-riding trucks, re- 
duces bulging, bending, and vibration, 
the maker asserts. The car is designed 
for safe movement at high speed, and 
permits the railroad to utilize the full 
power and speed of diesel locomotives. 

J. R. Miller, division traffic manager 
of Durkee Famous Foods, Long Island, 
has described the car as “the greatest 
constructive step that the railroads have 
made to eliminate a lot of loss and dam- 
age claims.” The glowing tribute fol- 
lowed experiments Mr. Miller conducted 
with GAEX-DF cars furnished by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Studebaker Corporation, after ex- 
perimenting with the GAEX improved 
box car on shipments of glass from 
Missouri to South Bend, decided to re- 
turn this commodity from the highways 
to the rails. 

E. G. Siedle, general traffic manager, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., has 
reported such enthusiastic letters from 
receivers of Armstrong products carried 
in DF cars that he says “we will load 
every GAEX car tendered us and give 
preference to the railroads supplying 
such equipment.” 

He reports being able to load heavier 
loads—up to 100 per cent heavier—with 
GAEX-DF cars. Saving in materials 
otherwise used for shoring and bracing 
are substantial, says Mr. Siedle. “We 
believe that the GAEX car, with its 
bracing facilities, places the railroads 
in a better competitive position with the 
motor trucks,” he asserts. 

One of the several key components 
of the GAEX-DF railroad freight car is 
the Evans DF loader. There are now 
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North American is working at top and acids, beef and hogs, candy and 
speed every minute these busy days drugs, and countless other products 


... keeping 5,953 refrigerator cars vital to the nation’s welfare. As 
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and 4,458 tank cars rolling swiftly always, North American is striving 


to markets from coast to coast... to maintain the same quality service 
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hauling butter and eggs, chemicals shippers have relied on since 1908. 


For Special Products Requiring Special Care 


CAR CORPORATION 


NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION WITH BRANCH OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARKET CENTERS 
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231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


RIO GRANDE NATIONAL BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS SHELL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
341 KENNEDY BUILDING, TULSA, OKLA. 681 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.. 
91 SOUTH MAIN STREET, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 739 PILLSBURY AVENUE, ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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2,500 in use on 24 Class I railroads. The 
DF loader—also known as the damage 
free, dunnage free loader—is a rather 
simple device which locks in the load by 
supporting it wherever needed, separat- 
ing it where necessary, and securing it 
firmly against shifting. Typical savings 
reported include damages cut from $40 to 
$3 a car when loading transformers, from 
$52 to less than $4 for enameled stoves, 
from $144 to “negligible” for storage 
batteries shipped. 

Since the DF loader also eliminates 
dunnage, cars are cleaned quicker, turned 
around sooner, loaded faster. 

The DF loader is the outgrowth of the 
former Evans utility loader of which 
there are more than 4,000 in use (in- 
cluding about 2,000 special installations 
for the Navy in World War II). The 
maker asserts that two box cars do the 
work of three when equipped with the 
DF loader. It is estimated that the 
loading device saves shippers $46.50 in 
material and labor each time the car 
is used, and saves the railroad an aver- 
age of $36.40 in damage claims avoided. 
Because the loader enables the shipper 
to pack the car from floor to roof and 
from end to end, right across the doors, 
it increases average loads over 33 per 
cent. 

The Evans DF loader adds only about 
4,500 pounds to a 40 foot 6 inch box car. 
Installation includes 25 cross members, 
eight doorway members, eight continu- 
ous belts, and 10 deck boards. The unit 
is designed to end the effect of two 
principal causes of damage to goods 
shipped in box cars—vertical vibration 
and longitudinal shock. This is ac- 
complished by means of sturdy, remov- 
able cross members which extend across 
the car and are attached to wall mem- 
bers, continuous from end to end of the 
car. Cross members are. tightened 
against the shipment and locked in 
place, to remove all slack. The ship- 
ment rides as a unit. Tight loading 
prevents vertical vibration, also pre- 
vents hammering of the load on itself. 

Cross members can be quickly slipped 
in place and locked. They eliminate use 
of nails, screws, bolts, lumber and band 
iron. Side wall members that hold the 
cross members are strongly welded to 
freight car side posts. A DF loader car 
can be divided into as many load units as 
desired, each unit being locked firmly 
= poe independent of each other 
unit. 

Evans believes use of the DF loader 





“All cargoes are arriving in perfect condition,” says H. E. Poulterer, 
Western Pacific's vice-president-traffic, of the freight being carried 
in the road’s initial fleet of 20 compartmentizer-equipped cars 
built by Pullman-Standard Car Co. The “Compartmentizer” is a 






regular steel boxcar, equipped with adjustable steel gates, two 
pairs to a car. The gates serve as bulkheads and can be fastened 
in any location to divide the car into three compartments. Gates 
are suspended from a trolley running the length of the car. 













One of Union Pacific's deluxe livestock cars, used in the road’s Day Light Stock service between Salt 

Lake City and Los Angeles. This fast service, which has resulted in greatly lowered claims on live- 

stock, is made possible by these cars, whose journal boxes are fitted with Timken roller bearings. 
The DLS stock special makes its 784-mile run in 27 hours. 


will aid the railroads by reducing an- 
nual maintenance of freight cars, pay- 
ment of damage claims, loss of business 
attributed to high loading costs, delay 
in car turn-around time caused by re- 
moving dunnage from cars, and loss of 
unused freight car space. 

Industrial traffic managers who have 
experimented with Evans loading equip- 
ment are enthusiastic. Some traffic men 
go so far as to assert that cars so 
equipped “are certainly the answer to 
‘Damage Prevention.’ ” 

The loader is permanent dunnage of 
the simplest yet most adaptable design, 
they say. Ford traffic officials relate 
that one car of miscellaneous freight, 
loaded in an Evans DF loader-equipped 
car, was side-swiped and overturned. 
After the car was righted, repaired on 
the outside, and sent to destination, un- 
loading revealed no damage whatever to 
the car’s contents. 


The Box Car Compartmentizer 


Let us turn now to still another type 
of boxcar, divided into adjustable locked 
compartments to minimize damage to 
fragile cased goods in transit. The com- 
partmentizer car was announced by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Co. on the eve of 
the 1951 Perfect Shipping campaign. 

The first railroad to put the cars 
into service is the Western Pacific Rail- 
road, which initially ordered 20. 

“All of the cars are coming west under 
load and all cargoes are arriving in per- 
fect condition,” reports H. E. Poulterer, 
Western Pacific’s vice-president-trafific. 





The “Compartmentizer” is a regular 
steel boxcar, equipped with adjustable 
steel gates, two pairs to a car. Serving 
as bulkheads, they are secured to the 
ceiling, walls and floor, but can be fas- 
tened in any location to divide the car 
into three compartments. Each gate is 
suspended from an overhead trolley run- 
ning the length of the car. The gates 
are simply moved against the cargo and 
locked, effectively preventing shifting in 
transit. 


According to Mr. Poulterer, the com- 
partmentizer cars have the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. The gates provide sealed off com- 
partments for less-carload lot shipments, 
and eliminate mixing of lading. 

2. Cars with this equipment can be 
loaded and unloaded more rapidly. 

3. Gates may be folded out of the 
way against side walls so as not to in- 
terfere with freight-handling equipment. 

4. Dunnage is eliminated. 

5. One man can easily handle the 
gates. 

Another special freight car which has 
created national interest is the deluxe 
livestock car used by the Union Pacific 
Railroad in its fast Day Light Stock 
service between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles. The cars are equipped with 
Timken roller bearings and special draft 
gears, and have permitted the U.P. to cut 
down the time on the 784-mile run from 
57 hours to 27 hours. By using this fast 
service shippers avoid the costly weight 
losses cattle suffer during longer runs, 





Top: Adjustable dock ramps installed at the American Box Board Co. plant in Grand Rapids. The 
Rite-Hite ramps, made by Loomis Machine Co., are simply designed, and actuated by manual con- 
trols right at the dock plate location. Left: A new, self-contained, four-way hydraulic loading ramp 
reaches out and positions itself on the truck. Eliminating use of throw-over plates, the Christensen 
ramp features instant fingertip control to any desired position, and floating action to compensate 
for spring deflection of truck. Right: For loading highway trucks, Beacon Machinery recommends its 
hydraulic ramp with vertical, horizontal and lateral movement. The lateral movement compensates for 


any differential in the lateral plane of the truck. 


ahd the railroad avoids claims for loss 
and damage to livestock. 

With the GAEX-DF car, the DF loader, 
the deluxe stock car, and the compart- 
mentizer car, the plain old railroad 
freight car is taking on new interest and 
importance as a fundamental weapon in 
the war on freight loss and damage. 


Elevator Bridge Sill 


Let us conclude by examining some 
other types of equipment that can play 
an important role in facilitating the han- 
dling of freight at some stage in its 
journey from producer to consumer. 

The first has to do with a device to 


Features of the Moffat portable dock board in- 

clude smooth edges, positive locking pins to pre- 

vent shifting, and a diamond-pattern tread to 
reduce slipping. 


Users report truck loading time cut in half. 


enhance the value of another “Plain 
Jane” type of equipment, the freight 
elevator. It is an elevator sill, designed 
to bridge across the elevator car plat- 
form to building floor landings and pro- 
vide a smooth trucking surface. 


This sill works easily, in an operation 
very like the medieval draw bridge. 
Mounted on the elevator car, it serves 
all floors. It is equipped with a mechan- 
ical lock so that the elevator cannot be 
moved when the sill is bridged over the 
door opening. When the elevator is 
running, the sill is locked in an upright 
position so trucks cannot roll off the 
edge. Made by the Alexander Sill Co., 
Alexander Sills are said to reduce acci- 
dents, prevent jarring of trucks, spilling 
of loads, damaging of merchandise, and 
to protect elevators and doors from abuse 
by heavy trucks. 

Model F sill is designed to function 
automatically with operation of elevator 
doors. Model T is designed for freight 
elevator openings used in loading and 
unloading motor trucks. The sills are 
available in three standard and six 
special models to fit practically any need. 
Thousands are in use by railroads, ware- 
houses, and shippers. 


Multi-Movement Dock Ramps 


To smoothly bridge that other im- 
portant area between freighthouse floor 
and the floors of box cars or motor 
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trucks, a variety of multi-movement dock 
ramps are available. 

A ramp that is simple, easy to operate, 
and of low unit and installation cost, is 
the Rite-Hite adjustable loading dock 
manufactured by Loomis Machine Co., 
Clare, Mich. The dock plate rests on dry 
bearings. Both vertical and horizontal 
adjustments are actuated by manual 
controls right at the dock plate location. 

A line of multi-movement hydraulic 
dock ramps is offered by Beacon Machin- 
ery Inc., East St. Louis. For freight car 
loading a ramp with vertical and hori- 
zontal movement is used; for truck load- 
ing, a ramp with vertical, horizontal, and 
lateral (to compensate for any differ- 
ential in the lateral plane of the truck) 
movement is available. 

Three standard models are available, 
with manual lever arm mounted on the 
hydraulic pump. Electric push button 
control can be furnished at additional 
cost. 

Users testify that the ramps have 
doubled the quantity of freight shipped 
over the dock, have cut average truck 
loading and unloading time in half, and 
have freed men for other work. 

“We have had a great demand for our 
hydraulic dock ramps with the in and 


‘out movement,” says William A. Spencer, 


Beacon’s field sales manager. “They have 
been found very useful when used in con- 
junction with pallet loads where the 
truck is loaded to the extreme rear, leav- 
ing no room for the throw-over plate or a 
ramp with the conventional type of lip. 
With the use of the in-and-out move- 
ment... it can be moved outward until 
it rests on a very small part of the truck, 
and in this manner not interfere with the 
pallet loads.” 


Portable Dock Boards 


For installations where portable dock 
boards are indicated, the Moffat Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., suggests use of its 
Safe-T bridge ramps of 2,000 and 4,000 
pound capacity. 

“The importance of good dock boards 
or bridge ramps cannot be overem- 
phasized,” says T. R. Moffat, president. 
“The last few inches between dock and 
carrying vehicle may prove to be the 
bottleneck of the entire material move- 


A Cemco hydraulic tailgate has been installed 
on a truck used by the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, to 
facilitate the handling of loaded pallets from 
warehouse to retail store. Tailgate controls are 
inside the truck body, also on outside. Power is 
supplied from a take-off from the truck’s motor. 
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You're looking at a major innovation in modern railroading—one of the basic cross bars of the Evans 
DF Loader which can be handled by one man. This advanced equipment, installed in standard box cars, 
eliminates costly blocking and strapping, yet locks in lading so firmly that it reduces damage to the 
vanishing point. 

Results? Shippers save millions by eliminating old-fashioned dunnage and the labor needed to install 
it. Railroads save more millions in damage payments, and in reduced damage to rolling stock. Further, 
cars equipped with DF Loaders earn more revenue; they are loaded heavier and turned around faster. 

The DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free Loader—secures loads against shifting . . . 
supports loads to prevent crushing . . . separates loads into solid sections. The latest achievement of 
Evans /oading engineering, it is available at no extra cost in cars supplied by 21 Class I railroads. To 
learn how this modern equipment can earn extra profits for your organization, consult Evans Products 
Company, Railroad Loading & Equipment Division, Dept. G-1, Plymouth, Michigan. 


LOADING AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 
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For Perfect Shipping 
Route 


FLORIDA 
EAST COAST 


When it comes to speed and dependability, there’s 
no substitute for Florida East Coast's vastly superior 


ra FORT PIERCE 
AM\ stuart 


facilities. This high capacity, heavy duty double 
track railroad provides next morning delivery to 
principal Lower East Coast cities. 


Fastest ALL-RAIL service to Cuba, with practically 
daily sailings, in connection with the car-ferry fleet 
of the West Indian Fruit & Steamship Co., operating 

FLORIDA’S ONLY between the Port of Palm Beach and Havana, Cuba. 


DOUBLE TRACK 





GEORGE F. HARDY, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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ment program. With heavier loads and 
higher industrial truck speeds, the days 
of the junkyard piece of plain un- 
stiffened plate thrown across the gap 
is past.” : 

* Moffat ramps are available in 48-inch 
traction widths, in lengths ranging from 
30 to 72 inches. Features include smooth 
edges, and positive locking pins to prevent 
shifting. The smaller capacity ramps 
can be positioned manually. The heavier 
ramps, with one-axle load capacity up 
to 15,000 pounds, are equipped with 
chains for positioning with fork truck. 
The ramps have a diamond-pattern tread 
to reduce slipping of men and industrial 
truck wheels to a minimum. 


Another steel truck loading ramp, now 
in production after several years of en- 
gineering and testing, is announced by 
Penco Engineering Co., San Francisco. 
The Penco ramp accommodates trucks 
that are either higher or lower than the 
dock level, with a simplified “ramp stop” 
that holds the ramp securely in position. 
Penco ramps are of all-welded heavy- 
duty safety tread steel plate, with safety 
side rails and beveled edges. In 48-inch 
widths, the ramps are available in 
lengths from 36 to 72 inches, with 
capacities ranging from 4,000 to 8,000 


Grip-Strut non-skid grating surface, installed on 

an airline baggage truck on which the operator 

stands while loading baggage or freight into 

planes. The strong, lightweight surface, available 

in steel or aluminum, has many other transporta- 
tion uses. 


pounds. The ramps can be placed in 
position, removed, and transported by 
one man, according to the maker. 


Transfer Plates, Floating Docks 


A complete line of Easyload transfer 
plates, adjustable hydraulic loading 
ramps, and floating docks is offered by 
Christensen Sales Corporation, York, Pa. 

The transfer plates are 54 inches wide, 
and are available in four lengths from 
40 to 70 inches, with capacities ranging 
from 3,500 to 15,000 pounds. When not in 
use, the transfer plate becomes the floor, 
fiush with the surrounding surface. It 
easily lifts into position to extend from 
20 to 34 inches beyond the loading dock, 
bridging the gap to the vehicle floor. 


Christensen floating docks are avail- 
able in two sizes—6 x 6 feet, and 6 x 8 
feet, both rated at 15,000 pounds capac- 
ity. They are available as basic units 
for installation within a loading plat- 
form, or as self-contained units which 
can be enclosed within a dock or placed 
in front of an existing dock. Using a 
counter-balance arrangement, one man 
can operate the ramp, adjusting it to any 
variation from 10 inches above to 10 
inches below the dock, to meet the varia- 
tion between truck and loading platform 
The ramp automatically adjusts to com- 
pensate for spring deflection of the truck 
during loading and unloading operations 
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Designed for leadership . . . the only radically new 
freight car in more than half a century—UNICEL is built for 
rough treatment. Tests prove its cellular laminated construction 


results in 66% less road shock to lading! 
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less effort. Costs less to operate and maintain, too. Requiring fewer repairs, 
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Whether you're a railroad man, shipper or receiver, you'll be interested 


in what Unicel can do for you. Why not write and find out? 
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P§C PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Christensen four-way loading ramps 
adjust upward, downward, inward, and 
outward, so that one man can instantly 
adjust them to meet any variation which 
may occur between the truck and loading 
platform. When not in use, these ramps 
lock in a flush position. They are com- 
pletely self-contained, structurally sound, 
and not dependent on any other support, 
according to the maker. The operating 
panel is placed where convenient. 

Hydraulic and electrical equipment is 
contained under the deck of the ramp, 
out of the way and safe from abuse. 

For shipping rooms, motor trucks, 
ramps, baggage trucks, railroad running 
boards, catwalks and platforms, the 
Globe Co., Chicago, recommends its 


The Alexander sill mounts on the elevator car to 

bridge across to building floor landings and 

provide a smooth trucking surface. The sill has a 

mechanical lock so that the elevator cannot be 

moved when sill is bridged over the door open- 

ing. One model functions automatically with 
operation of elevator doors. 


Grip-Strut non-skid grating surface. 
Made of sheet steel or aluminum, in 
gauges ranging from 12 to 16, Grip-Strut 
is said to offer great strength coupled 
with light weight. Its structure makes 
possible cleaning with a brush or broom. 
The grating presents a one-piece anti- 
skid surface. 


A hydraulic truck tailgate, designed to 
prevent damage in handling freight at 
the terminal or warehouse, raises and 
lowers the load from ground or curb to 
the floor of the truck. The Cemco Hy- 
draul-Lift tailgate, made by Cemco In- 
dustries, Inc., Galion, Ohio, is made for 
trucks from one-half ton to six or eight 
tons in capacity. 

Power is supplied from a power take- 
off operated by the truck motor. The 
tailgate, delivered with all mounting ac- 
cessories, can be installed on short or 
long trucks. An interesting application 
of a powered tailgate is the special 
3,000-pound-capacity unit built by Cemco 
for the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, to fa- 
cilitate the handling of loaded pallets 
from warehouse to retail store. 


Cemco also produces a trailer jockey, 
a unit for use at truck yards and ter- 
minals. The jockey unit, weighing 915 
pounds, has a lifting height of 11 inches, 
a capacity of 37,500 pounds, and can be 
readily mounted on a truck tractor. It 
eliminates the need for raising and low- 
ering the landing gears on a trailer 
dolly. With its elevating fifth wheel, it 
makes possible shuttling of tractors with- 
out the driver getting out of the truck. 
The Cemco trailer jockey is being used 
successfully in intra-city and intra-plant 
shuttling operations over distances rang- 
ing from one block to four or five miles, 
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A Cemco trailer jockey in action. Note that 

tractor’s dolly wheels are in lowered position. 

The jockey eliminates the need for raising and 

lowering trailer landing gears, permits shuttling 

of trailers around terminals without the driver 
getting out of his truck. 


according to the manufacturer. Such 
firms as the Cleveland Cartage Co., and 
Winston & Newell Co., Minneapolis, esti- 
mate that by using the trailer jockey 
they are able to save from $100 to $250 
weekly in time saved in raising and low- 
ering the dollies. 
tk + ~ 
VERY LITTLE DAMAGE (to freight) is 
beyond human control. Only by pre- 
venting human negligence and ignorance 
of those actually handling and moving 
freight can we prevent loss and damage. 
—A. G. ANDERSON, President, National 
Industrial Traffic League. 





THE GAMBLE NOBODY WINS — 


The odds are against everyone in this gamble. 
Shippers risk losing valuable cargo. Consign- 
ees are delayed in receiving goods. Carriers 
have to pay insurance for loss and damage. 

It just isn’t worth it for shippers to risk 
their freight in reused containers, with poor 
marking or insufficient packing. 

That’s why Associated Transport makes 
“PERFECT SHIPPING” a part of its everyday 


operations with a constant “5 STEP” program 
of protection for its customers. 


Claim Prevention Training for all freight 
handlers — drivers, stevedores, and checkers. 


Equipment Conservation and Replacement 
to give shippers added protection of top flight 


equipment. 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, 


Claim Inspection and Assistance to custom- 


ers to prevent claims before they occur. 


Policing of Associated Shipments by our own 
Internal Security Force—24 hours a day. 


Insurance Coverage —the most comprehen- 
sive in motor transportation —the final step 


to complete protection. 


INC. 


Gen. Off. 1775 Broadway, N.Y.C. - Terminals in Principal Seaboard Cities 
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Ofa Cent Per Mile! 


WITH THE NEW TRAILMOBILE 
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GUARANTEED TANDEM MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Whether your tandems roll 30,000, 50,000 or 
100,000 miles a year—your service costs for 5 
years cannot exceed $2.90 per month! 


Here is a maintenance program that really cuts 
your operating costs to the bone! Trailmobile’s 
dependable, road-proven tandem unit mecha- 
nism is guaranteed to cost you no more than 
7/1000 of a cent per mile* for service! Here’s the 
way this cost-cutting plan works: 


You simply bring your new Trailmobile 
Tandem into any one of the convenient 
Trailmobile branches for periodic inspec- 
tion. If your repairs and greasing on a new 
tandem mechanism exceed $175 during the 
five-year guarantee... Trailmobile handles 
all additional service for you without cost! 


This amazing guarantee plan brings your cost- 
per-operating-mile to an all-time low on your 
new tandem trailers. Large and small operators 
in all parts of the country have been quick to see 
the advantages of this Trailmobile Guarantee 
Program. Why don’t you get full details on the 
tandem unit that costs less to operate than any 
on the road today! Write now. 


*Based on an average of 50,000 miles per year 


rhe Tons 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio ¢ Berkeley 10, California 


Friendly Sales and Service From Coast to Coast 


t TRAILMOBILE 


TRAILMOBILE ine. 








Guaranteed service on these parts... 
DISTRIBUTOR BEAMS 
TRUNNION SHAFT 


DISTRIBUTOR 
BUSHINGS 


BEARING BRACKETS 
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dollars a year in freight claims. And you 
can just about double this loss in damage 
to the cars themselves, including hot boxes 
caused by ‘“‘waste grabs” which are often a 
consequence of rough switching. 


fi 


ai 


a 


It’s up to you. You can bring the cars 
together safely at not over 4 miles an hour 
(walking speed) or you can wham them to- 
gether at a greater speed and pretty surely 
cause damage to the freight. 

For example, at 8 miles per hour the impact 
isn’t 8 times as great as at | mile per hour, 
as it might seem. The impact force is 64 
times as great. In other words, the impact 
doesn’t merely double itself—it squares itself. 

You can create a lot of havoc with one 
crash, if you get careless. 

Four miles an hour might seem an unneces- 
sarily slow coupling speed but if we are to 
deliver all freight without damage it is neces- 
sary to respect this maximum coupling speed 
which insures safe transportation for goods 
which may not have been packed or loaded 
in accordance with best practices. 


Reies SWITCHING calls for a combination of 
know-how, judgment, skill and care. 

Switching is important work. Upon the 
men doing this work rests the responsibility 
for safe transportation of millions of dollars 
worth of goods. 

You can handle those freight cars so that 
the stuff goes through safely, or you can smash 
the cars together in such a way as to contribute 
to the damage which adds up to 100 million 
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Good switching is a personal matter to every 
man engaged in yard operations. In this busi- 
ness, as in most other businesses, there are 
wrong ways of doing things as well as right 
ways. A good switchman knows the right 
way. He is able to judge speed. He gives 
hand or lamp signals so they will be clearly 
understood. He avoids excessively long cuts. 
Knowing that cars roll much faster in warm 
weather, he regulates cut-off speed accord- 
ingly. And the expert switchman realizes 
that couplings at 4 m.p.h. do not slow down 
operations at all. 

Perfection in switching depends upon the 
cultivation of good, safe habits. Habit either 
repeats errors every hour, day by day, or it 
repeats doing things the right way. 

Under present circumstances—when every- 
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thing counts so much—the avoidance of waste 
takes on added importance. Damage to 
freight caused by rough handling not only 
results in lost business but also in wholesale 
waste of materials, manpower and money 
which our nation can ill afford in times like 
these. 

Damage to freight frequently results in 
loss of traffic to other forms of transportation, 
and loss of such traffic might mean the loss 
of your job. 

Let’s remember that it’s a matter of assum- 
ing personal responsibility. If every man 
will do his full part as well as he knows how 
to do it—that will be plenty good enough. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT LOSS AND DAMAGE 


PREVENTION COMMITTEE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 











NOW ... two NEW LOADING STATIONS 
for CLIPPER “SCHEDULED WESTCOASTERS™ 


NOW .. . Boston, Mass. and New Haven, Conn. are terminal loading 
ALL stations for Clipper “SCHEDULED WESTCOASTERS” . . . Savings up to 
COMMODITIES 55c per hundred pounds. 


HANDLED Unlike conventional LCL services, Clipper Scheduled Westcoasters 
maintain Weekly rather than daily service. Cars shipped by rail to the 
West Coast move under Rule 10 which provides that a freight forwarder 
must pay the highest rate of any commodity in the car and have sufficient weight for the highest 
carload minimum weight of any item in the car. By shipping in big batteries each week we are 
able to classify our cars much more closely and thus can effect tremendous savings which are 

passed on to our customers. 


Offline freight originating in the east should be routed by any common motor carrier to Clip- 
per’s nearest loading terminal. Through rates protected. 
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The territory where frei ght Savings are available is shown above. 


SHIP YOUR WEST COAST FREIGHT VIA 


Approved Carrier of General Commodities for United States Government. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 323 W. Polk Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 


1615 S. Lumber St. Pier 49, North River Ontario & Trenton Sts. Mt. Royal Ave. & Oliver St. NYNH&H RR House 54 Chapel Street 
Chicago 16, Ill. New York 14, N.Y. Philadelphia 34, Pa. Baltimore 7, Md. 12 “C” St., So. Boston, Mass. New Haven, Conn. 
WaAbash 2-5515 CHelsea 3-2830 CUmberland 8-3600 VErnon 4946 Liberty 2-3019 5-5115 
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To Assure Damage-Free Shipments, Forwarders Use Such Tools 


As Close Supervision, Lining of Car Floors, Leveling Freight 


At Stop-Off Points, and Labeling System, Survey Shows. 


Reduction of Loss-Damage Inherent 
In Their Method, Say Forwarders 


= SPEEDING UP of the movement 
of less-carload freight and the reduction 
of loss and damage to such freight are 
the bulwarks of the freight forwarder 
industry, in the eyes of forwarder com- 
panies, a TRAFFIC WoRLD survey shows. 

In 1950, the forwarders handled 19,- 
696,725 shipments, and, in the first nine 
months of 1951, a total of 15,362,281 
shipments, up substantially from 1950. 

Of the 62 Class A (with gross reve- 
nues of $100,000 or more annually) for- 
warders reporting to the Commission in 
1950, the “big three”—Acme Fast Freight, 
Inc., National Carloading Corporation, 
and Universal Carloading & Distribut- 
ing Co—accounted for $172,792,235 in 
forwarder revenue, almost 60 per cent of 
the total revenue reported by all for- 
warders that year. 

“The ‘blueprint’ for Acme Fast Freight 
service, made over 30 years ago, took into 
account two major faults in less-carload 
transportation, both stemming largely 
from the numerous handlings shipments 
were subjected to in the movement from 
shipper’s plant to consignee’s door, es- 
pecially on the long hauls,” writes Bea- 
trice Sadowsky, of Acme. “These twin 
faults were delay in transit, and loss and 
damage. Acme service was designated to 
speed up the movement of less-carload 
freight and to reduce loss and damage.” 

Freight forwarder executives believe 
that reduction of loss and damage is in- 
herent in the forwarder method because 
consolidation of small shipments at 
origin concentrating points and move- 
ments in carloads direct to key destina- 
tion distributing terminals reduces the 
number of handlings. 


Claim Experience Analyzed 


“Our company maintains a continuous 
campaign against improper packaging,” 
states Cromwell Warner, of the Western 
Freight Association, Los Angeles, car- 
load consolidators of such commodities 
as glassware, earthenware, tile, sheet 
steelware, tinware, and enamelware. 

“Our claim department analyzes our 
claim experience with respect to various 
shippers and if and when it is found 
that the number of claims covering a 


particular manufacturer’s or shipper’s 
merchandise exceeds what we believe to 
be reasonable, immediate steps are taken 
to contact such manufacturer or shipper 
for the purpose of working out a solu- 
tion to the proper packaging of the 
merchandise involved,” says Mr. Warner. 


“Close watch is also maintained on 
the condition of shipments when offered 
for transportation in our service, in order 
that we may observe any faulty packag- 
ing and thus be in a position to contact 
the shipper promptly and offer such 
suggestions as are possible to enable him 
to better protect his merchandise.” 


Typed Bills of Lading 


Acme Fast Freight, with 178 offices in 
the United States, Mexico, Canada, 
Cuba, and Venezuela, has in recent years 
conducted an educational campaign 
among shippers, in an effort to eliminate 
the handwritten, hard-to-read bill of 
lading. 

“A product worth shipping is worth 
safe packing, clear marking, and a 
legible bill of lading,” states an Acme 
shipping guide. 

The Howard Terminal, Oakland, Calif., 
forwards only canned goods and items 
taking canned goods classification. 

“We make it a practice to line the 
floors of all reefer cars with fibreboard 
liners, and also to cushion the load be- 
tween various sizes of cases, as well as 
between merchandise for different stop- 
off points,” says J. P. Ventre, traffic man- 
ager for Howard. “Also, we require our 
warehouses at stop-off points to break 
down the balance of the load level, so as 
to prevent damage en route to final des- 
tination.” 

Mr. Ventre believes that compartmen- 
tized freight cars will be a great help on 
stop-off shipments, and is anxious to 
have an opportunity to try out these 
cars. 


Problems of Marine Forwarders 
Proper packing, plain marking, proper 
stowage, and careful handling are 
stressed by Arrow Marine Forwarders, 
with general offices in Brooklyn and Los 
Angeles. 


“Our biggest headache,” says an Arrow 
Official, “is on concealed damage, and the 
lack of proper personnel in consignees’ 
receiving departments. 


“Signing for freight without looking at 
and counting it properly, the lax atti- 
tude most receivers take in signing for 
damaged freight without proper nota- 
tions when it should be caught at time 
of delivery . . . result in concealed dam- 
age claims on which no carrier wishes 
to pro rate. 


“I believe a campaign to educate re- 
ceivers to get proper notations at time 
of delivery would do a lot to stop claims 
as there is too much carelessness. AS 
long as carriers pay these claims, no 
complaints reach shippers as to packing, 
and so on.” 


Close Supervision Stressed 

Springmeier Shipping Co., St. Louis, 
declares that the diversification of com- 
modities and containers which it han- 
dles does not permit any set procedure 
in guarding against claims. 

“Our claim prevention (procedure) 
really adds up to very close supervision 
at all times in the loading of cars,” 
states Thomas H. Walrond, Springmeier’s 
president. “We have assistant foremen 
who are assigned the specific job of 
supervising the loading of freight, and 
their duties require them to continually 
inspect during the day, and instruct our 
stowers in the proper loading of freight.” 


Acme’s Label System 

One of the first steps taken by Acme 
to start right the shipments consigned 
to its care is a label system, whereby 
every package in a shipment is labeled 
as it comes to the receiving platform. 

“The label shows the number of pieces 
in a shipment, the car destination city, 
and the number given the shipment by 
which it is identified through every phase 
of physical and clerical handling,” says 
Miss Sadowsky. 

“We think (the label system) is def- 
initely worth the cost from a claim pre- 
vention and service standpoint. We are 
convinced that our claim record is more 
favorable with it than it could possibly 
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be without it. It gives the shipment a 
good start and helps materially in keep- 
ing it on the right path.” 

Acme carries on a continuous cam- 
paign to keep its people claim-prevention 
conscious. Circulars are issued at freight 
intervals, pointing up specific ‘‘do’s” and 
“don’ts” of careful, intelligent handling 
and billing of freight. 

“Every Acme receiving station has a 
copy of the Association of American 
Railroads’ manual of rules for the re- 
ceipt, handling, stowing, bracing and 
delivery of less-carload freight,” says 
Miss Sadowsky. 


“With this as a foundation and with 
the exercise of common sense based on 
the variations of the day-to-day load 
and the experience that comes from in- 
timate knowledge of the type of freight 
offered, the loading at origin is generally 
good. 


“In addition we have found the use of 
bulkheads very helpful in certain types 
of loads. Where a car does not have 
a solid load, bulkheads lessen the shift- 
ing of freight and avoid damage from 
impacts in classification yards and in 
transit. 


“At destination our employes are alert 
and report back to the loading point 
any evidence of poor stowing, giving de- 
tailed photographic outturn of the car 
where any unusual damage has occurred. 
Whether our own forces or the railroad 
forces loaded the car, any shortcomings 
noted at destination are handled force- 
fully with the people at the loading sta- 
tion. 

“Our general claim department at New 
York and our operating department are 
constantly analyzing and sifting the sta- 
tistics relating to the incidence of claims 
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based on commodity, type of packing, 
etc., making their findings known to all 
offices in our intra-company circu- 
ae 

“Highly theft-susceptible commodities 
such as clothing, hosiery, shoes, razor 
blades, and scarce types of goods are 
handled under special protection all 
along the line. Where losses do occur we 
have an iron-clad rule that they be re- 
ported to the local police and the F.B.I.” 

As a means of preventing fires, an un- 
alterable “no smoking” rule is enforced 
on all premises of Acme Fast Freight. 
At regular intervals the company makes 
a physical check of facilities to remove 
any fire hazards and to see that fire- 
fighting equipment is in good working 
order. 

“Claims, like the poor, will probably 
always be with us, so while Perfect Ship- 
ping is a good slogan... it is at best a 
Utopian goal,” believes Miss Sadowsky. 
“Our efforts, however, are constantly and 
forcefully directed to better shipping, for 
we realize that we cannot live by speed 
alone and the reduction in claims that 
are inherent in the forwarder method.” 

Judging from A.A.R. freight claim di- 
vision figures, the nation’s freight for- 
warder industry has a good claim ex- 
perience, especially when one considers 
the high value of much forwarder traf- 
fic. Loss and damage each $100 of rail- 
road revenue averaged $2.47 on forwarder 
traffic in 1950, as compared with $4.28 on 
all less-carload traffic. When forwarder 
loss and damage is compared in the same 
way with carload shipments of such 
commodities as sugar, stoves, livestock, 
furniture (new), food products in cans, 
and refrigerators, a like advantage is 
shown in favor of the forwarder indus- 
try, it is pointed out. 


Forwarders Claim Prevention Measures 


Proved Effective by Experience 


By M. FORGASH 


President, Universal Carloading & Distributing Co. 


i aii and claim prevention are dis- 
cussed in this article strictly from the 
freight forwarders’ viewpoint and on the 
basis of the experience of Universal Car- 
loading in particular. 


We have always been concerned about 
claims, and our company decided late in 
1944 to create a claim prevention depart- 
ment that would devote its entire time 
to efforts to reduce freight loss and dam- 
age. 

Some indication of the effectiveness of 
the work done by this department may 
be obtained from the statistics that fol- 
low. 

Total claims paid in 1951 by Universal 
Carloading showed a reduction of 42.64 
per cent below the corresponding total 
for 1944. The categories of loss and 
damage in which there were decreases, 
and the percentage of reduction for each, 
were: 

Whole package losses, 23.14 per cent; 
pilferagée, 5.20 per cent; concealed dam- 
age, 0.46 per cent, and miscellaneous, 
14.52 per cent; total, 43.42 per cent. 

There was an increase of 0.68 per cent 


in visible damage, making the net de- 
crease 42.64 per cent. 


On the basis of dollar volume of claims, 
item by item, the reductions reported by 
the Universal claim prevention depart- 
ment for 1951 as against 1944 were: 
Whole package losses, 44.59 per cent; 
pilferages, 12.22 per cent; concealed dam- 
age, 3.88 per cent; miscellaneous, 70.42 
per cent. Visible damage, however, in- 
creased 8.56 per cent. 

Though the small decrease in concealed 
damage and the small increase in visible 
damage might indicate little or no prog- 
ress in those phases of claim prevention 
work, actually a great deal has been ac- 
complished in those areas. 

The total number of damage claims 
has been reduced considerably, but the 
increase in invoices in 1951 compared 
with 1944 offset what otherwise would 
have been substantial decreases. 

A breakdown of the claims paid by 
Universal Carloading in 1951, by loss- 
and-damage classifications and in terms 
of percentage of the total amount of 
such payments, follows: 
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Shortages of entire packages, 50.12 per 
cent; concealed and visible pilferages, 
4.15 per cent; concealed damage, 19.96 
per cent; visible damage, 15.13 per cent; 
mishandling, 4.18 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous, 6.46 per cent. 

It is obvious that, while efforts to re- 
duce concealed and visible damage must 
be continued, wholehearted and vigorous 
attention must be given especially to 
the problem of whole package losses, 
which account for 50 per cent of the 
total of claims paid. 

Programs for claim prevention, as 
viewed by the freight forwarder, in- 
volve two fundamental courses of ac- 
tion. 

First comes education of employes. 

Second is proper supervision. 
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To accomplish the former, Universal 
prepared and issued two small booklets, 
one of which was given to all drivers of 
pick-up and store door trucks. The in- 
structions to drivers caution them that 
bills of lading must not be signed until 
marks on each piece of freight are care- 
fully checked against the bill of lading; 
that large shipments must be tally- 
stroked on shipping order as received, 
and that if, in the opinion of the driver, 
the shipment is not properly packed, 
he is to call the office, reporting the 
facts, and then let the office handle the 
situation with the shipping clerks. 


There is a tendency on the part of 
some shipping clerks, particularly in the 
late afternoon, to attempt to rush the 
load of their freight faster that drivers 
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can count it, or to withhold papers until 
freight is loaded. Under such circum- 
stances, drivers are instructed to advise 
that, unless given opportunity to check 
properly, they can only sign bill of lad- 
ing with a “shipper’s load and count” 
notation. In all cases where pick-up and 
store door is performed by day-hire 
equipment, all trucks and trailers must 
be closed van units, equipped with gates 
and locks; and each driver is instructed 
that gates must be kept locked at all 
times when tail of truck would be out 
of his sight, even for a moment. En- 
forcement of this rule has been very ef- 
fective against losses except in a few in- 
stances of hijacking and forcing of lock 
while driver is on his lunch hour. 


Unfortunately, a number of losses have 
occurred from trucks while parked on 
streets. Investigations proved the trucks 
were not locked, so the losses were due 
to employe’s carelessness. 

On delivery there are three main prob- 
lems: 


1. Getting driver to insist on delivery 
receipts signed with consignee’s name per 
party actually receiving the merchan- 
dise. 

2. Getting driver to refuse to accept 
a consignee’s stamp, “subject to count, 
weight and inspection.” Consignee is 
automatically entitled to recheck of 
weight and concealed damage inspection 
with or without the stamp, “Subject to 
count,” affords the carrier no protection 
whatever; in such cases driver is in- 
structed to insist on receipt indicating 
number of actual pieces received and a 
statement, shipment in apparent good 
order. 

3. In the event of flaps of case or car- 
ton being open, the driver has instruc- 
tions that, rather than accept such a no- 
tation, a joint inventory is to be made 
immediately and exact contents con- 
tained in package noted on reverse side 
of delivery receipt and freight bill. If 
consignee refuses, carton is not to be 
delivered but returned to warehouse for 
inventory. 

4. Similarly, rather than accept a no- 
tation, “carton rattling” or “carton 
crushed,” the carton should be opened 
immediately and inspected for damage. 

5. In delivering a shipment on a multi- 
ple-item bill, the driver is not to accept 
a notation “one short.” The exact item 
or commodity short must be determined 
and noted. 

6. One other essential for the driver 
in making delivery is to match shipper’s 
name against delivery papers. A care- 
less delivery clerk frequently looks at 
consignee’s name only, resulting in a 
shortage on one shipment, a clear de- 
livery receipt in another, and a dead 
“over” package on the floor. In handling 
with consignee regarding the “over” 
package on the floor, we are frequently 
informed while he signed a clear de- 
livery receipt on the initial shipment he 
actually checked short this package 
and that he did not receive anything 
else in its place. As a clear delivery re- 
ceipt, in the face of evidence by con- 
signee that the shortage actually existed, 
does not carry too much weight in court, 
the carrier again may have to pay 2 
claim for careless checking by delivery 
clerk and driver. 

The foregoing are the principal in- 
structions to drivers contained in the 
booklet. Protection of freight while it 


is on the truck is the subject matter 
of other instructions, such as these. (a) 
Watch marks and load all packages right 
side up; (b) do not load heavy a 
(c) if 2 


on light or fragile packages; 
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store door delivery load is tiered solid to 
tailgate, keep breaking down freight 
as deliveries are made, so that a sudden 
stop will not cause freight to topple 
over; (d) do not drop freight to side- 
walk in making delivery—either lift it 
down, or, if heavy, use skid board to slide 
it to sidewalk. 


Booklet for Warehouse Forces 

The second booklet of instructions is 
to warehouse forces foremen, receiving 
clerks, car checkers and stow men and 
is classified by duties of each individual. 
A new man assigned to the position of 
receiving clerk is handed a copy of 
the booklet. The pages pertaining to 
“receiving clerk” are pointed out and he 
is told to read them carefully. He is 
advised that if any of the instructions 
are not clear to him, he should consult 
the foreman, who will explain them fully. 





M. FORGASH 


Since 1916, Mr. Forgash has been con- 
nected with the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co. and affiliated companies. 
He became president of the United States 
Freight Co. and its subsidiaries in 1941. 
For 15 years he has been president of 
the Freight Forwarders Institute. He is a 
member of several traffic organizations. 


He is also told he must carry the book 
with him. at all times and be able to 
produce it on demand. He is to read 
it frequently, and, any time he is in 
doubt, to refer to the book. 

The rules in the booklet for warehouse 
employes are: 

“1. You must carry receiving stamp 
attached to your person; at the end of 
tour of duty, receiving stamp must be 
protected under lock and key. 

“2. You must be equipped with in- 
delible pencils for signing bills of lad- 
ing or shipping orders. 

“3. Where freight is unloaded by driv- 
ers, they must be requested to place 
their freight back of the white line. If 
drivers refuse, it will be necessary to 
have freight set back of white line be- 
fore signed bill of lading is turned over 
to driver. 

“4. Before signing bill of lading or 
shipping order be sure that: 

-“(a) You have the correct number of 
pieces. 

'“(b) Names and destination on pack- 
ages agree with those for which you are 
asked to sign. 

“(c) Package numbers if stencilled on 
packages are checked against those on 
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What's April got to do with 


the price of 


eggs? 


Ever stop to think about what 
the high cost of living does to a rail- 
road’s loss and damage record? It’s 
murder! 

For example: If you smash a dozen 
eggs when eggs are 40¢ a dozen, that’s 
one thing. But break them when 
they’re 80¢ a dozen and you’ve 
doubled your loss. True, you’ve still 
smashed only one dozen eggs, but you 
have to make the damage good with 
money. That’s what we keep score 
with. That’s why we think April (Per- 
fect Shipping Month) has a lot to do 
with the price of eggs. It’s also why 
we’re especially proud of this chart.... 


That’s our money performance in 
loss and damage for the four years 
1948-1951. We don’t have to remind 
you of what happened to the price of 
everything we hauled during those 
four years. So our unit performance 
is really something to crow about. The 
chart tells only half the story. 


We’re still not satisfied, though. We 
intend to keep on improving that 
record. Continued employe education, 
improved handling of freight in sta- 
tions, yards and trains, and improved 
packaging and loading techniques all 
help. Our own container engineers and 
specialists are at the service of cus- 
tomers who require aid in solving their 
individual packaging and loading 
problems. 

In short, it is our constant aim to 
make every month perfect shipping 
month—to keep improving our loss 
and damage record irrespective of the 
price of eggs. 
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bill of lading. If not shown on bill of 
oe lading, add them to shipping order. 
PERFECT SHIPPING “(d) If a number of different items 


4 appear on bills of lading or shipping 
ere $ ur 0 e order, check by commodity, so if one 
r piece should be short you can indicate 
the package number or item missing. 
“(e) Never sign a bill of lading one 
short; refer driver to the foreman or 
S.1.P.M.H.E. votes for Perfect Shipping. | 4) TRaemaMaED route clerk for preparation of a new bill 
The members of our rapidly growing ES : . — for the number of pieces 
‘ . ; a 2 Ms — checked. 
Society ectove in applying good engi- q sg ate ‘| “(f) If packages are damaged—are 
{N neering practices to the Industrial WY dake eit te ese) | second-hand cartons tied with cord— 
Packaging and Materials Handling ae aE Be they are to be refused; if freight is not 
apa a properly packed for shipment so it can 
be handled without damage, call fore- 
man for authority to receive or refuse. 
“(g) Do not accept any shipment in 
Why YOU should belong to S.I.P.M.H.E... . second hand containers unless all old 
marks are erased or blacked out com- 
The best evidence of S.1.P.M.H.E.’s service to its Regular monthly meetings are conducted by the pletely. 
members is found in its solid growth over the chapters. Technical bulletins are distributed—com- “5. If bills of lading and shipping or- 
past several years. At present there are 13 chap- _— mittee services made available—an Information ders have been separated by driver be- 
— 7 a_ = where —_ awe 7 to a. ie and Idea Exchange in TRENDS, the national pub- fore he delivers them for receipt, check 
lew York-Philadelphia-Cleveland-Dayton-Atlanta- lication— ini — - ; j j 
bedinnupeiie-Setrelh-Chienge-tiiterauhes-20. Louis- ai aaa ir dake and an oad Uc adien to see that there = a ee order for 
Kansas City-los Angeles-San Francisco. national Exposition. each bill of lading signe s 
“6. You must sign your name on 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND vee The Seventh Annual Industrial Packaging and ee ee ee ae 
Materials Handling Exposition—Chicago Coliseum—October 14, 15 and 16- | ping orders, but they must be legible; 


1952. Featuring a ‘Short Course’’ program under the auspices of: Engineer- A : : ; 
ing Extension Division University of Illinois. you must use indelible pencil for this 
purpose. 


, “7. When checking freight, indicate 

gone "ey National Headquarters: || tally check by strokes. You must not 

5 : . '| permit large lots to be piled on four- 

% Society of Industrial Packaging & || wheelers and then checked. First, such 
oe 


Materials Handling Engineers '| checks can be inaccurate; second, you 
SIPMHE || cannot verify names, destinations and 


fields in the interest of shipping loss 
and damage reductions. 
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— “9. Full exceptions as to overs, shorts 

and damages must be noted on shipping 

orders when freight has been previously 

received by pick-up truckman, also, in 

all cases where you are checking from 
tally on transfer loads. 

“10. At stations where receiving clerks 
are checking freight direct from tail 
gate to car, each two or four-wheel truck 
load must be marked with crayon or 
chalk with the spot-number of car or 
truck. If necessary to floor freight be- 
fore loading, the day of the month must 
be shown under spot number on freight. 
This will identify any freight which in 
error has not been loaded. 

“11. Checkers must prepare an ‘O. S. 
& D.’ report covering exceptions from 
company-owned or operated pick-up 
trucks and same must be turned in at 
once on completion of the load.” 

A brief explanation of the purpose of 
some of the rules follows: 

;' ' 1846-1952 Rule 1—To prevent outside driver 
—_ | stamping bills without delivering freight. 

We have had claims where bill of ladings 
5 MOOT ie f R S W | FTE n r s b | G ue T | were submitted but no shipping orders 
, were on file. Sharp drop since stamps 
| have been protected. 

. ‘ Rule 2—Prevents erasures, and any 
Shippers get smoother handling, swifter delivery of Freight, correction has to be explained on the 

due to RUTLAND Railway’s expanding fleet of powerful | shipping order. 
Diesels / Rule 3—To prevent driver from un- 
1€sels. | loading other freight to get at ours and 


Ask for our Freight representative to call; he’ll inter- then reloading a piece of ours with his 
other freight. 


pret his transportation knowledge to your advantage. | Rule S—Outside drivers have been 
known to manipulate bills to get signa- 
ture without surrender of freight. Sim- 


RUTLAND RAILWAY “sce: 
Instructions to delivery clerks are nine 


| in number and must be the same as those 

CORPORATION | “aes pertaining to drivers. 
; Rules for car checkers are ten in num- 
Main Office: Rutland, Vt. N. Y. Office: 155 W. 44 St. ber and are devoted to accurate checking, 
| taking proper exceptions to damaged 
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your air freight minded competition is saving money. 
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and crushed packages, and inventory of 
open cartons. 

There are nine rules for stowers and 
stevedores. Those rules cover merely the 
fundamentals. Further education follows 
from close observation of each man’s 
work, by the foreman explaining what 
he is doing wrong. From time to time 
the company issues large-size claim pre- 
vention bulletins for placing on bulletin 
boards and other conspicuous points, 
stressing some one item producing claims. 

So much for. instructions. Everything 
possible. is done to see that each man 
understands his duties. It now becomes 
a matter of supervision to insure that 
the men perform as instructed. This in- 
volves assistant foremen, and superin- 
tendents with frequent visists by the 
station manager. The manager and su- 
perintendent are to discipline for errors. 
To the extent that supervision is im- 
proved so will claims be reduced. 


Concealed and Visible Damage 

We have concentrated on prevention 
of concealed and visible damage for 
years. For three years we set up a de- 
partment to register every loaded unit, 
car or line-haul truck and record “overs 
and shorts,’ damage and visible pilfer- 
age, based on destination “O.S.&D.” re- 
port on the outturn of the unit. Each 
month the origin station managers were 
given their average exceptions per car, 
demanding greater effort if the report 
showed an increase. Stations running 
over the all-station average received spe- 
cial handling. 

The Universal Carloading & Distribut- 
ing Company’s misloads, “overs” and 
“shorts” averaged 1.25 instances per 
unit, while the corresponding figure for 
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the railroads was 2.48 per car. On 
visible damage and pilferage (the latter 
being negligible), the record for Uni- 
versal receiving and stowing was an av- 
erage of only 1.19 instances of damage 
per car, while the railroads had 6.01 
instances of damage per car, or some- 
thing over four times as many as were 
recorded for Universal. Total exceptions 
per car varied greatly among railroads 
and different freight stations on the 
same line, from a low of 3.06 exceptions 
per car to a high of 15.31. 

These figures were significant in that 
they pointed out clearly where the 
largest measure of improvement must 
come from. Such causes of damage as 
transit handling, switching and “hump- 
ing” played no part in this comparison, 
because cars loaded by Universal were 
subject to those road factors to the same 
extent as cars loaded by the railroads. 


Within the last year or more in which 
this monthly survey has been made, 
copies of each report have been sent to 
the freight claim agents of railroads 
loading our cars and to the Association 
of American Railroads. 

If all operations were carried out ac- 
cording to the instructions designed to 
properly protect shipments from loss, it 
is obvious that whole package losses 
would be reduced to warehouse losses only 
—losses caused by dishonest employes, 
or breaking and entering. Unfortunately, 
our chief losses continue to be the re- 
sult of careless receiving, signing for 
more packages than received, and failure 
to detect mismarking. 

Recently at one of our smaller stations, 
located in a city of 165,000, with a sub- 
urban area of nearby towns aggregating 


uts loss and damage to a 


mum and sets a good 
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another 50,000, the manager clamped 
down hard on strict enforcement of 
proper matching of marks against bills 
of lading. The results the first week 
were astounding—“overs” and “shorts,” 
in total pieces and mismarking, amounted 
to 75 to 150 pieces per day. The most 
common errors were: 


Mistakes by Shippers 

On a bill of lading calling for 13 pieces 
we would receive 11 and a call to the 
shipping clerk would develop that the 
bill of lading had been made out for 13 
by mistake. The order only called for 
1i. In another instance, the reverse 
would be found—we would have 13 pieces 
on a bill calling for 11, and the order 
actually called for 13. In one case, we 
received 25 pieces, all clearly marked for 
Minneapolis, but the bill of lading read 
“Milwaukee.” Minneapolis proved to be 
correct. In another instance, three ship- 
ments were received at one time, calling 
for five pieces each.—(15 pieces in all)— 
five for Portland, five for Denver, and 
five for New Orleans. Careful matching 
of marks indicated seven had been sten- 
ciled in error for Portland, instead of 
five, while only three were stenciled for 
New Orleans, instead of five. Had the 
receiving clerk followed the usual prac- 
tice, we would have checked two over 
at Portland and two short at New Or- 
leans. Handling with consignee at Port- 
land for proof of ownership might well 
result in his jumping to the conclusion 
that, although we held clear receipt for 
five pieces, his receiving clerk must have 
made a mistake and the two actually 
belonged to him. Insistence on his part 
probably would result in delivery and 
subsequent payment of claim to the New 


cme Fast Freight know-how 


xample in claim prevention 


Acme’s interest in claim prevention started in the planning stage of its service. 
Every possible safeguard in the physical handling of the freight and in the clerical 
detail was employed. Our label on each package was designed to prevent 
claims resulting from misrouting. An exclusive Acme feature, the label remains the 
backbone of a continuous claim prevention campaign. It has helped us establish 
an enviable 30-year record for smooth, speedy transportation of LCL freight. 





ACME FAST FREIGHT, INC. 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST FREIGHT FORWARDER 
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SeNCORPORATEDO 


It's the answer to your secretary shortage! 


One TELEVoICEWRITER at a secretary's desk re- work out faster—for low, low cost. The trend is to 
cords for a number of dictating phones. We take TELEvoIcE, the new-fashioned way. 


7 . ary <« = + 
ony COMMpETENT scsetary and have her comfor tably More than a thousand users a month are turning to TELEvorce! 


(Names you know include divisions of GENERAL ELECTRIC, ESSO 


handling the dictation of three, six—even twenty 
STANDARD OIL, UNITED STATES RUBBER, BALTIMORE & OHIO, 


people, if you like—from the first day on! . .. Noth- MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE, etc.) They're enjoying new-fash- 
i ioned dictation—at an average cost of $141 per dictator served! 
ing equals TELEVOICE for e-a-s-e of use—for getting Take a moment to get the whole story of TELEvoIce ... 


EDISON TELE VOICEWRITER | aie: samc oem 


. 34 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
The Televoice System 


Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 











Name 
e 7 
Read this eye-opening booklet! shows you how Title__ — 
TELEVOICE gets faster action—with greater ease—at Company_ Si 
lower cost. No obligation—just send coupon, filled in 
Address____ ee ee © 


or clipped to your letterhead. Or phone your local 


Tuomas A. Epison representative for demonstration. a ee ee 
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Orleans’ consignee for a shortage of two 
pieces. 

We don’t deny that proper receiving 
and matching of all marks against bills 
eof lading by Universal receiving clerks 
should catch all these errors. Neverthe- 
less, carelessness which creates these 
things in the shipper’s plant cannot be 
overlooked. Mismarking and misbilling 
is far more serious than most shippers 
realize. 

Better billing and marking by shipper, 
carefully receiving and matching of con- 
signee’s names and destinations against 
each lading as well as counting of pieces 
on each bill by carrier will pay tremend- 
ous dividends in reduction of whole 
package losses. 

The next phase of package loss is that 
of thievery with which all transportation 
companies are constantly confronted. 

Years ago the loss of men’s suits and 
overcoats ran so high that the placing 
of embargoes against transportation of 
those commodities received serious con- 
sideration for some time. 


‘Bonded’ Freight System 


Then the old railroad “valuable pack- 
age handling” by train mail was brought 
to mind, and the idea was applied to the 
transportation of clothing. Results along 
the lines desired were produced imme- 
diately. Subsequently this plan was ex- 
tended so as to apply to 11 other high- 
value commodities. They are desig- 
nated as “bonded” merchandise—the 
designation has no relation to U.S. cus- 
toms bond—and when such articles are 
tendered for shipment the route clerk, 
who is the first platform man to handle 
the bills of lading, stamps the word 
“bonded” on the appropriate bill of 


lading. A special “bonded clerk” or fore- 
man personally receives and checks the 
shipment. He then escorts it to a lock- 
up, recording the shipment in a book. 

When sufficient “bonded” shipments 
accumulate and the “bonded clerk” is 
informed as to what freight-carrying 
units are about to depart, he escorts the 
“bonded” freight to the various outbound 
units and sees to it that the “bonded” 
shipments are loaded and “buried” be- 
hind a tier of other freight. He then 
prepares a “bonded” manifest for all 
such articles loaded in each unit, and 
at the same time he records in his 
“bonded” book the disposition made of 
each individual “bonded” shipment. 

One copy of the bonded manifest is 
mailed overhead to the destination of 
the outbound unit. A bonded clerk at 
the destination who receives the bonded 
manifests from all loading stations is 
thereby kept informed as to just what 
bonded merchandise is due and in which 
unit of transportation equipment it will 
be delivered. The unloading checker is 
informed about the bonded merchandise 
in his particular car or line-haul truck. 
If the bonded shipment is small, he is 
instructed not to unload this merchan- 
dise, but to work around it and, when 
the other unloading is done, to notify 
the bonded clerk. The bonded checker 
and car checker verify the count; the 
bonded checker then escorts the ship- 
ment to the “lock-up” and records it in 
his book. If the station is a break-bulk 
station and the shipment is to be re- 
forwarded, he then proceeds as in the 
first instance. 


If the shipment is large, the bonded 
checker takes the shipment in part lots 
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to his cage, when it is too difficult to 
work around it in the inbound car. 

If the shipment is for local delivery, 
certain closed van trucks with rear gates 
and locks are used, and “old and reliable” 
drivers are assigned to operate the trucks. 
A delivery clerk signs the book for freight 
taken from the “bonded” locker and in 
turn takes a receipt from the driver. 

Losses on such “bonded” shipments 
occur only in cases where some individ- 
ual departs from the instructions. Dis- 
qualification is the immediate result. 

It is obvious that this setup, to be 
effective, can be applied only to com- 
paratively few commodities, those most 
susceptible to pilferage and most mar- 
ketable. 

Some stations that experience losses on 
particular items not on the list of 
“bonded” commodities place a local bond 
on receiving and loading but cannot ex- 
tend it beyond their own stations. 

One station experienced some short 
losses. To deal with the problem, it set 
up an arrangement under which a 
“ponded” clerk checked the freight and 
protected it in his “lock-up” until just 
before close-out and sealing of loaded 
units, when he placed it in the doorway 
of the car. On inbound shirt shipments, 
individual local items were drawn off 
from the overhead waybills and were 
handled the same as other bonded ship- 
ments. The system has been very effec- 
tive in stopping losses. 

A general “O. S. & D.” department is 
set up at New York, to which copies of 
all forced bills. astray waybills, weight 
and charge bills and station monthly 
reports listing “dead over” freight is sent, 
as are copies of all claim acknowledg- 
ment cards to claimants. All these 
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REPUBLIC provides... 
Service from the entire EAST 
and MIDWEST to the PACIFIC 
COAST -INTER MOUNTAIN 
TERRITORY - SOUTHWEST &@ 
SOUTH, and service between 
the EAST and the MIDWEST. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘ Rr er eamc nnn, onistaunns CO., INC. 








Exergy NORWALK TRUCK LINE 


Endorses 


16th Perfect Shipping 
Campaign 


Tee 32 year old Norwalk Truck Line endorses the 16th Perfect Shipping 
campaign and pledges itself to continue its effort to minimizing loss and 
damage to freight in transit. 

Operating from Chicago on through to Pittsburgh, Penna., and on up 
through Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. With 36 conveniently located 
terminals Norwalk provides the type of service that is near perfect as far 
as highway transportation is concerned. Without obligation to you, 
contact our nearest office, where our Sales Department stands ready to 
tell you how we can serve you best. 


J. E. Ernsthausen, President * C. W. Hoke, Vice-President 
R. G. Boyd, Traffic Manager 


NORWALK TRUCK LINE 


“Satisfy your customer with Norwalk Service” 


36 Woodlawn Avenue, Norwalk, Ohio 
Telephone: 24321 


utstanding 


WAREHOUSING AND in these KEY 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES . . .\_Marketing Areas 


Wy... you have a unified — com- 
prehensive network of outstanding ware- 
. er ag a WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBU- 
housing and distribution facilities—geared TION FACILITIES AS 
to speed up the functions of Sales and FOLLOWS: 
Traffic Management. ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Transfer Co. 
The easy—economical and modern way to BUFFALO 10, N. Y. 
bring your products to these choice buyer i > eae 
markets. Stocks on hand will encourage CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


H Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc 
consumer acceptance and create higher i 
unger P g CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


sales velocity. The Cleveland Stevedore Co. 


. GREEN BAY, WIS. 
There are many other advantages. Find out pen op Aor line A 


how Interlake can help you to keep op- KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
erations on an even keel—maintain dis- ogg deo a lpeongapncaneeligae 


° . eae LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
tribution schedules and beat competition Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 


to the punch. NEW ORLEANS 4, LA. 
“? Cotton Trade Warehouses, Inc. 


Consult nearest member or through one PORTLAND 9, ORE. 


Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse Co., Inc 
source—our New York Office—you can Tia 
: ; Y SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
obtain further particulars. Overland Freight Transfer Co. 


ntertake Jerminabs 


GEORCE G. RODDY, President 271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 @ MURRAYHILL 5-8397 
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documents are filed under  shipper’s 
names. When stations receive a claim 
covering a shortage, papers are immedi- 
ately sent to the general “O. S. & D.” 
for a check against everything filed un- 
der the shipper’s name. A review fre- 
quently shows an unmarked overage at 
another station, bearing no consignee’s 
name, which inventoried corresponds 
to the claim; or in the case of a national 
concern with many branches, a forced 
bill will indicate the package was de- 
livered to another branch account, due 
to shipper mismarking. In some in- 
stances, the manager at destination has 
not made a thorough search of his own 
records and we have copy of his own 
split delivery bill which completed de- 
livery. Many thousands of dollars of 
shortage claims are killed in this man- 
ner each year, . 


This brings up a subject which all 
transportation companies experience and 
which is the reason for a large amount 
of “so-called” package losses. 


In many instances the sole basis of 
shortage claims are the “short-notated” 
freight bills. Some stations decline five or 
six or more claims monthly from a sin- 
gle consignee by submitting part-lot 
delivery receipts which fill the short- 
age, and which the consignee had failed 
to match up with the notation of short- 
age on the original freight bills, even 
though only 24 or 48 hours had inter- 
vened between the two deliveries. 


Similarly, claims filed for shortage and 
“freight not received from any other 
source,” when checked at origin with 
other carriers, have developed identical 
freight forwarded on “over” tally and de- 
livered on forced bill. On obtaining copy 
of the forced bill delivery receipt, the 
claimant willingly withdraws the claim; 
but if his attention is called to his pre- 
vious statement of non-receipts from any 
other source, the frequent reply is he 
didn’t have time to check from inven- 
tory or that previous checks of all short- 
ages had produced such low percentage 
or shortages received from other trans- 
portation companies that the time in- 
volved in checking inventory did not 
justify the expense. 


Failures of Shipping-Tags 

One last source of loss could be stopped 
of largely reduced if shippers of heavy 
castings, bundles of steel and similar 
commodities, where possible, would paint 
consignee’s name and destination on the 
casting or machined part. The common 
practice is to attach a shipping tag to 
the item with thin wire, which all too 
often tears off, leaving us with an un- 
identifiable overage, particularly if the 
item moves thru a transfer or break- 
bulk station. Bundles of steel, if flat 
and wide enough to permit painting con- 
signee’s name and destination on them, 
should be painted the same as castings. 
For narrow strips or round lengths, the 
use of cord for tying in three places and 
using more than one shipping tag will 
also reduce chance of loss. Tying with 
wire is the most frequent cause of freight 
losing its identity. The wire is too thin; 
it breaks when bundles of steel are han- 
dled with frequent loss of identity. 

The general O'S. & D. department 
each month mimeographs a list of “no 
mark” freight throughout the system, 
with a general description of the item, 
its weight, and where it is on hand. 
Claim agents and the general O.S. & D. 
department attempt to check shortages 
against this “no mark” list to try to 
match up, but without too much suc- 
cess, due to different ideas of local OS. 
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VOTE For 


ATTENTION SHIPPERS: 


The Q. A. & P. always takes time in the speedy 
movement of your shipments to know that all rules 
of PERFECT SHIPPING are observed. All of our 
employees know the importance of shipments ar- 
riving in a first-class and salable condition. That 
is why Perfect Shipping is a year-round job on 
the Quanah. 


IMPACT RECORDERS have passed over the Q. 
A. & P. without our knowledge. Later check-ups 
revealed NO IMPACTS RECORDED ON THE 
Q. A. & P. above 4 M.P.H. 


Frisco-QA&P-Santa Fe to or from Arizona-Cali- 
fornia. Frisco-QA&P-FW&D to or from West 
Texas (FW&D & WF&S stations). 





Requesting our line saves transit time. 


QUANAH, ACME & PACIFIC RWY. CO. 


QUANAH, TEXAS 
W. L. RICHARDSON, Executive Vice President 


FRISCO-QAGP-SANTA FE 
(THE TRANSCONTINENTAL CUT-OFF) 
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& D. clerks, as to the nature of the items; 
and descriptions vary so widely. Never- 
theless, we attempt to secure a “cut” of 
the missing item and send it to stations, 
which appear to have an over which is 
somewhat similar, for identification. In 
this manner, some items are matched up 
and claims withdrawn. All too frequent- 
ly, however, the “no mark” freight has 
to be sold as scrap when, if it could be 
matched against claim, the actual worth 
of it might run from $40 or $50 up to 
$200 or $300, and so losses could be con- 
siderably reduced. 


The loss on these castings is usually 
tied up with repair jobs, or the castings 
are designed specially for some particular 
purpose, and the loss results in very seri- 
ous inconvenience to the shipper’s cus- 
tomer. All of this could be avoided by 
painting the address instead of using a 
shipping tag. 

Heavy cartons of auto, truck or farm 
machinery parts frequently have a type- 
written label pasted on one end of a 
long carton. The stevedore or hand 
trucker frequently will drag a carton 
along the car or freight house floor for 
a short distance, with the result that the 
consignee’s name and address becomes 
illegible and much delay results in han- 
dling with the shipper, to identify con- 
signee and destination. Stenciling would 
prevent these difficulties and delays. 


The copies of all claim acknowledg- 
ment cards retained by the General OS. 
& D. are also valuable from a claim 
prevention standpoint. All of these cards 
are filed under shippers’ names. Fre- 
quent reviews of the cards are made. If 
a shipper seems to produce a considera- 


able number of claims, the cards are 
pulled out and analyzed. Concealed and 
visible damage cards are set to one side 
for study. If there seems to be more 
than an average number of damage 
claims, a list is typed, showing destina- 
tion, date of shipment, and amount of 
claim. A copy of this list is sent to the 
Universal origin manager with request 
that he call on the shipper, inspecting 
his packing to determine whether faulty 
packing is the source of the damage. He 
then discusses the matter with the ship- 
per, making suggestions for better pro- 
tection and producing the list to show 
the extent of the damage. As many ship- 
pers sell on a F.O.B. origin basis, claims 
are naturally filed by consignees, and 
the shipper has no knowledge of the 
extent of the breakage. Where contro- 
versy arises, we frequently refer the 
matter to the Railway Inspection Bureau 
for discussion. 

Occasionally there is a shipper to 
whom we can prove conclusively that his 
package is entirely inadequate for pro- 
tecting his product. Most shippers are 
anxious and willing to make necessary 
improvements to insure proper protec- 
tion. Of course, frequently we find no 
flaws in the packing, and then it be- 
comes a question of trying to improve 
handling of the shipment in transit. 

We feel that this method of review 
has resulted in improved packaging with 
many of our accounts. 

Although great strides have been made 
in recent years by carton manufacturers 
and shippers in better packaging, there 
are some who put price of container 
ahead of transit safety of their product— 
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and so claims for concealed and visible 
damage continue. 

With a thorough and full realization 
by all concerned of the causes which 
create claims, of the importance of thor- 
ough education of all employes from the 
shipper’s packing room floor to the con- 
signee’s stock room or warehouse, and 
of the importance of alert supervision 
in weeding out incompetent or careless 
individuals, material progress’ in claim 
prevention will be made. 

It has been well said by someone that 
“claims do not happen, they are manu- 
factured.” 


Belt, Conveyor Fasteners 


Fasteners to join conveyor and eleva- 
tor belts of any width are available from 
the Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago. 
The company states its Flexco fastener 
when used on conveyor belts makes an 
exceptionally strong, tight butt joint that 
permits the belt to “tough” naturally, 
while on elevator belts, its use gives a 
stronger joint over a longer period of 
time. 


The fastener consists of two plates, 
bolts and nuts. The cupped ends of the 
plates compress the belt evenly to dis- 
tribute the strain over the entire space 
covered by the plate and not against the 
bolt alone. The two teeth on each side of 
the bolt are staggered to further dis- 
tribute the pull on the belt. 

For service under conditions where 
steel plates are not satisfactory, the com- 
pany offers its fasteners in three other 
metals—nickel, brass and cast-iron. 
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/c BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices: 261 GREAT ARROW AVE., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc., New York and Chicago 


American Warehouseman’s Association, Chicago 


SHIPPING 








Heavy, hard-to-handle rolls of plastic sheeting speed 
their way safely and economically to automotive safety 
glass manufacturers in strong, shock-absorbing, freight- 
saving H & D corrugated Pallet Paks. Previously, drums 
were used with a resulting high handling and shipping 
expense. Now—this simplified packaging method, de- 
veloped by the H & D Package Laboratory, protects nine 


H-D 
HINDE & DAUCH 


Jtulheovit on Packaging 


rolls in shipment. Over-all packing, handling, and stor- 
age costs are materially reduced. Use H & D material 
handling methods to your advantage. You will realize 
freight savings, easier packing, simpler handling, bet- 
ter product protection, more economy at every step. 
For 13-volume “Little Packaging Library,” write Hinde 
& Dauch, 5202 Decatur-Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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ooo IN MEN... EQUIPMENT ... METHODS ... MATERIALS 


.-. the MAYFLOWER Rule for PERFECT SHIPPING! 


p> Only well-designed vans and van equipment... practical and serv- Warehouse agents in nearly 500 principal cities arrange 
Mayflower service for industry's transferees. The May- 


iceable packing and padding materials . . . an employee organization ines eipih te eee meni We to ne 


carefully selected and trained . . . and efficient moving methods... EE CP. 


and eager to serve you! 
will make safe the transportation of household goods cross-country 
by van today. Aero Mayflower Transit Company is in a position, 
through research and experience, to determine the designs, materials 
and methods that provide the very best protection . . . because May- 
flower was among the first to enter the nation-wide furniture moving 


industry—twenty-six years ago. The pattern for Mayflower service in 


1952 is based on those conclusions. Safety has been considered First! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY & 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








firms for many years. 


tion at destination. 


Drivers and packers employed by the established household goods 
carriers are highly trained individuals, and usually stay with their 
They are taught, to the last minute detail, 
how to lift, maneuver, wrap, pad, and load each item of furniture 
and household effects, so that it will be delivered in perfect condi- 


How Long-Distance 
Moving Industry 
Keeps Damage Claims 


Under Control 


Van Lines Use Perfected Techniques, Special Handling Equipment, Instruction Manuals 


And Driver Training Schools to Assure That Household Goods Are Moved Safely. 


i are the most “moving- 
est” people that ever inhabited this 
earth, and this migratory tendency has 
given birth to a long-distance moving 
industry that has evolved fabulously 
efficient techniques and equipment to 
move household goods safely, swiftly, 
and efficiently. 

Approximately one of every five of 
our population changed residences every 
year in the period from April, 1947, to 
April, 1950, according to a recent re- 
port compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, based on sample surveys. 

The estimated numbers involved were 
28,000,000 persons annually in the 1948- 
1950 period, and 29,000,000 in the 1947 
period. 

While most of these merely changed 
homes in or near their former com- 
munities, several million pulled up 
stakes each year and moved from one 
state to another. 

In the seven years starting with the 
spring of 1940, a total of 70,000,000 per- 
sons—equivalent to approximately half 
the population in that period—resettled 
themselves in different homes, or in 


other parts of the country. Excluded 
from this startling statistic are members 
of the armed forces except those living 
off post or with their families on post. 

By occupational classification, the 
most mobile groups are professional and 
semi-professional workers, and laborers. 
Farmers are the least mobile, reflecting 
the nature of their occupation. 

Families above the lowest income 
levels usually have their household 
goods moved to their new homes. These 
goods are usually moved by over-the- 
road household carriers, of which there 
are approximately 4,000 serving the 
United States and Canada. 

Many of these moving companies, now 
in their third generation of family own- 
ership, date back to the horse-and-rig 
days. Their growth has kept pace with 
the evolution of motor vehicles, the 
extension of highways, and the trans- 
portation needs of the population. The 
vans today employed in moving service 
are of special design, solidly built but 
of comparatively light structure as the 
load density of household goods nor- 


mally averages only six or seven pounds 
per cubic foot of load occupancy space. 
Vans range from 750 to 2,000 cubic feet 
in capacity, with load factors ranging 
from 5,000 to 15,000 pounds. 


A number of household goods movers 
have extended their operations through- 
out the nation. Typical of the estab- 
lished national carriers are such firms 
as Aero Mayflower Transit Co., with 
general office in Indianapolis; Allied 
Van Lines, made up of moving and 
storage companies located in 400 cities 
from coast to coast; Greyvan Lines; 
North American Van Lines, Inc., with al- 
most 900 agents in cities throughout the 
United States and Canada; National 
Van Lines, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago; and United Van Lines, Inc., with 
400 local United agents in its family. 

Bekins Van Lines, with offices in prin- 
cipal western cities, and Neptune Stor- 
age, of New York City, are well-known 
regional household goods carriers. 

The nation’s moving industry repre- 


sents approximately 20 per cent of all 
for-hire motor carriers under the Com- 
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RED STAR 


PERFECT SHIPPING | Most shippers in the above five point area have learned that they 
oS can depend on Red Star. Special attention is given through the entire system 
for fast, sure handling of your freight shipments. Join the host of your 
shipper friends who already know the meaning of Carrier Dependability— 
the greatest attribute any carrier can have for year round Perfect Shipping. 


Contact the nearest terminal listed below for help on 
any shipping problem you have. 


RED STAR TRANSIT CO., Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


TERMINALS: 


AKRON 6, OHIO CLEVELAND 3, OHIO JACKSON, MICHIGAN PONTIAC 9, MICHIGAN 
Ye 871 E. Exchange Street Ye «1253. 55th Street > 4 602 Water Street 253 Elm Street 
Franklin 8171 Endicott 1-6768 Jackson 5942 Federal 4-2586 
CANTON 6, OHIO te DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN MONACA, PENN. TOLEDO 12, OHIO 


* 915 Navarre Rd. S. W. 7950 Dix Avenue * 1500 Pennsylvania Ave. 220 Dura Avenue 
Canton 5-0147 Vinewood 1-6400 Rochester 1633 Klondike 1547 


rs CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS . FLINT 3, MICHIGAN oo PITTSBURGH, PENN. WARREN, OHIO 
5138 South Pulaski 1280 Burton Street 308 Anderson Street * 1166 Front Street 
Reliance 5-1400 Flint 9-6647 Allegheny 1-9056 Worren 3-6111 











Left: Rates for household goods vary little throughout the nation. 
puting the cost of long distance moving by weight of goods, length of haul, and “released value’ a pound. Moving costs are 
Right: Each van of Joyce Bros. Storage 
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computed on the actual weight of your goods, as checked by a certified weighmaster. 

& Van Co., an Allied Van Lines agent in Chicago, is equipped with 136 soft furniture quilts, sanitary slip covers for upholstered 

furniture and mattresses, protective floor runners and covers, padded slip covers, piano slides, clothing wardrobe, and many 
other items for ease and safety in handling customers’ possessions. 


mission’s jurisdiction. It represents an 
investment of nearly $500,000,000, an 
annual gross of approximately the same 
amount, and employs over 70,000 per- 
sons. 

Business is good for the van lines to- 
day. 

“During 1951 Allied Van Lines did 
more business than ever before in our 
history,” reports J. E. Hawthorne, gener- 
al manager. “Our gross revenue was ap- 
proximately $29,500,000, a 50 per cent 
increase over 1950.” 

In the first nine months of 1951 Aero 
Mayflower had a total of $13,284,276, up 
$4,200,419 from the same period in 1950. 

The largest percentage gain was regis- 
tered by North American, whose over-all 
income rose 59.3 per cent in the first 
nine months of 1951. 

According to Mr. Hawthorne, there are 
three major reasons for the current 
boom in the moving industry. First, 
large numbers of families are relocating 
in areas where new plants have been 
opened, or old plants expanded. Second, 
the household goods carriers are moving 
military personnel and their families 
to and from all parts of the United 
States. 

“The third is the result of the trend 
on the part of industry towards decen- 
tralization,” he said. 


Traffic Manager’s Role 

A substantial proportion of household 
goods movements are directed by indus- 
trial traffic managers, and this propor- 
tion is rising yearly as more and more 
companies find it expedient to move en- 
tire operations from one part of the 
country to another, or to move large 
numbers of employes to plants in other 
cities. 

It is the responsibility of industrial 
traffic managers to select the long dis- 
tance household goods carrier to be used 
in moving the effects of company per- 
sonnel. 

A survey of industrial traffic managers 
reveals that the characteristic they seek 
in household goods carriers, is, first of 
all, a reputation for reliability. Other 
desirable qualities are service, insurance 
coverage, a good claim prevention rec- 


ord, and adequate equipment, in that 


order. 

In household goods moving, the lowest 
bidder is seldom favored, at least by ex- 
perienced buyers of transportation. The 
established companies vary little or not 
at all in their charges, for the Commis- 
sion has established a standard method 
for computing the cost of long distance 
moving by weight, and costs are gov- 
erned by tariffs on file with the Com- 
mission. The big companies vie with one 
another on the high level of superiority 
of service. 

The rates approved by the Commission 
for all household goods carriers are 
based upon the length of haul, weight of 
goods, and their “released value” a 
pound, as declared by the owner before 
he moves. Transportation rates vary 
according to valuation a pound. Moving 
costs are computed on the actual weight 
of your goods, as checked by a certified 
weighmaster. 


Traffic managers not only arrange for 
movements of employes of their own 
companies. They often are asked to ad- 
vise customers of their firms. H. H. 
Horton, general traffic manager of the 
General Baking Co., New York City, re- 
cently received a call from a woman who 
said she was a long-time customer of his 
company’s products, and asked him to 
recommend a moving company. Mr. 
Horton gave her the name of Neptune 
Storage. 


Van line executives report that loss 
and damage to household goods is well 
under control today, after having risen 
during the period of the Second World 
War due to the poorer quality of war- 
time cartons and other containers, the 
lack of certain packing materials, the 
shortage of experienced men on the vans 
and in the warehouses, and the age of 
much household equipment (T.W., 
March 30, 1946, p. 927). 

Claims on household goods have fall- 
en in the past five years, claim pre- 
vention experts of the large van com- 
panies report. They attribute the 
improvement to closer supervision and 
to more efficient educational programs 
designed to teach drivers, packers and 
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The Commission has established a standard method for com- 


loaders how to perform their work at 
top efficiency. 

“Drivers are highly trained individ- 
uals, and in our industry usually stay 
with their firms for many years,” said 
one man. “Today there is still a short- 
age of good men to load and unload 
household equipment. 

“The housing shortage continues, too, 
and this makes for higher claims, inas- 
much as lack of housing means that 
more furniture is stored in warehouses, 
which in turn means more handling. 
Warehouses are full to capacity in many 
cities today.” 

Claim experience for the industry 
averages about one claim for six ship- 
ments, and claims run about 2 per cent 
of gross revenue. 


Instruction Manuals 


Most of the large van companies pub- 
lish illustrated manuals containing de- 
tailed step-by-step instruction on how 
to pack and stow furniture. 

Mayfiower’s manual and _ reference 
book, for instance, describes the packing 
material and methods considered best, 
based on the common experience of 
Mayflower packers all over the nation. 
The Mayflower manual includes a copy 
of Bulletin No. 101, “The ABC of Good 
Crating,” issued by the freight loading 
and container section of the Association 
of American Railroads. 

North American Van Lines maintains 
a well-equipped driver training school 
with full-time instructor. Classes are 
taught in such subjects as safety, driving 
regulations, paper work procedure, pub- 
lic relations, and care of equipment. 


About a year ago, Bekins Van & 
Storage Co., Hollywood, called in eight 
of its top-notch loaders at a time, to 
determine the best methods of handling, 
padding and loading furniture. Each of 
the loaders was first asked to demon- 
strate his method of padding a refriger- 
ator. Through this demonstration, 
Bekins developed an entirely new and 
improved method of performing this 
job. 

“This was the case with most every 
item of furniture that we handled,” a 
Bekins official relates. “We then prac- 
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TRAFFIC 
FROM THESE AMERICAN AVIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


Follow Vital 
Air Transport 
Developments 


Through this leading 
Business and Techni- 
cal Newsmagazine 
of the Aviation 
Industry. 

With air shipping increasing daily . . 
with more traffic executives turning to the 
advantages of using air cargo . . it pays 
to keep apace of all vital happenings 
taking place in the air transport field. 
American Aviation does this job for you 
and well! Quickly, inexpensively, it informs 
you of air cargo operations . . what air 


shippers are doing and planning . . rates 
. airlines news reports . . local air 
carrier services’ happenings . . plus val- 


vable information about the overall avia- 
tion picture. Rates: $5 year for 26 every- 
other-week issues. 2 years $8. 3 years 
$10. For U.S., Canada, Pan-American 
countries. All others $2 per year addi- 
tional: postage. Send for typical issues. 


OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE 


Revised and published monthly. Con- 
tains all airline schedules and fares. All 
rates, regulations for air cargo transport. 
Rate changes promptly compiled and 
furnished as supplements to regular is- 
sues. Official Airline Guide is only one 
of its kind published anywhere and is 
standard reference for U.S. airlines, air 
shippers and others. Rates: $9 per year 
for U.S. and countries belonging to Pan- 
American postal union. $9.50 for 
Canada. $11 for all other countries. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


Only directory of its kind. Lists over 
7,000 companies in aviation industry, 
personnel and products. More than 
15,000 individual names in one 700-page 
volume. Issued twice-yearly. Spring- 
Summer, Fall-Winter Revised Editions. 
$7.50 single copy to 4 copies. $6.50 
each for 5 to 9 copies. $6 each, 10 or 
more copies. Foreign postage extra. 





AMERICAN AVIATION 
TRAFFIC NEWS 


Complete, authoritative DAILY report out 
of Washington to keep you up to date 
on all tariff actions taken at Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Sent airmail. Keeps you 
abreast of important airline, air shipping 
tariff actions. Rates on request. Send 
for sample issues now. 


Send for Samples, Information Today! 


American Aviation Publications 
1025 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Send complete information regarding 
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often be 


van will 
equipped with $1,500 worth of special contain- 


Today’s modern moving 
ers, coverings and handling devices. Above is 
an escort appliance truck, designed to handle 
domestic appliances. The truck is equipped 
with a roller bearing crawler which allows the 
appliance to be taken up or down steps with- 
out damage to the truck treads. The crawler 
bearing has a rubber belt for a tread. Cushion 
rubber wheels protect the floors. 


ticed loading and unloading the furni- 
ture to see if we could discover the se- 
crets of the success of these top-notch 
men. The end results are those methods 
described, step by step, in our ‘Bekins 
Care of Household Goods—Drivers’ 
Manual.’ ” 

The copyrighted manual, profusely il- 
lustrated, covers the most minute details 
of lifting and maneuvering, wrapping, 
padding, and loading, each item of ur- 
niture and household goods. 

Householders could get many valuable 
tips from studying the techniques per- 
fected by moving companies. For in- 
stance, in carrying furniture, the May- 
flower manual advises: “Always keep 
your line of vision clear when walking 
with a piece of furniture. If two men 
are carrying a piece, one should back up 
while the other walks forward and helps 
to guide the former. Be careful of door- 
ways....Walk slowly, one man looking 
to the right, and the other to the left. 
In going downstairs, the tallest man 
should always be at the bottom of the 
piece. The lift-strap frequently helps 
the man at the top. Always carry furni- 
ture with the unfinished side towards 
the turns you may have to make.” 

Such techniques are drilled into van 
employes until they become second na- 
ture. 

In placing household goods into a 
van, the load is built up in vertical tiers, 
following the principle of placing the 
heavy, bulky pieces at the bottom and 
the smaller, lighter pieces toward the 
top. Generally, the tiers are three to 
four feet deep. 

One great advantage that a reliable 
household goods carrier has is that each 
of his vans is fully equipped with tools 
to perform a damage-free job. Equip- 
ment used on the move will include fur- 
niture dollies; a specially designed hand- 
truck that makes moving refrigerators 
safe and easy; piano skid; thick, soft 
pads, small and large, and thinner “skin” 
pads; burlap; mattress covers or Car- 
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tons; heavy canvas floor runners; lift 
straps; tie-off ropes, used to secure tiers 
in place; a small stepladder, to help 
reach the top of tiers when filling in 
with small, light articles; a walkboard 
to provide a gradual incline from the 
ground to the van; barrels and fibre 
drums; fibreboard cartons in several 
sizes, all 200-pound test; crates and spe- 
cially-built wooden boxes; newsprint or 
shredded paper excelsior; kraft wrap-* 
ping paper; gummed tape; strapping and 
strapping tools; damage stickers, to be 
placed on damaged articles before wrap- 
ping; fragile stickers, for containers 
holding fragile goods; cotton; tissue 
paper (red tissue is used, as outside 
wrapping of small articles that might 
become easily lost); non-tarnish tissue 
for silverware; kraft paper davenport 
and chair covers, and wardrobes for 
clothing. 


One of the distinguishing marks of the 
household goods carrier is the special 
equipment used in the vans and on the 
jobs. Most familiar to the layman are 
the furniture pads used by movers. Such 
pads are designed to protect highly 
polished furniture and are made with 
generous thickness and stitched so that 
the padding won’t lump or stitch. For 
packing clothing so that it will arrive 
fresh and unmussed, the industry uses 
special clothing wardrobes, similar to 
those used by clothing manufacturers. 
For loading and unloading household 
appliances some movers use a two-wheel 
truck with a roller bearing crawler at- 
tachment behind and above the wheels, 
which allows the appliance to be taken 
up or down steps without damage to the 
treads. 


The nation’s top moving companies 
probably receive more “fan mail” from 
satisfied customers than.do most other 
industries in America. Household effects 
are such personal things, and are often 
regarded with deep emotion by their 
owners, as psychoanalysts—and moving 
companies—know. Daily, the large 
movers receive enthusiastic letters from 
grateful householders. 

Some companies have built up re- 
markable reputations, through genera- 
tions of painstaking service to customers. 

Neptune Storage Co., which was 
founded in 1898, today has a fleet of 68 
custom-made trucks and tractors. This 
firm estimates that it has moved more 
than 225,000 families—equivalent to the 
population of Boston. Neptune adver- 
tises that it can move your household 
goods “across the street, across the 
country, across the world.” A special ex- 
port department packs your goods in a 
large van-sized wooden box which is 
hoisted aboard ship, for moves to foreign 
countries. 


United Van Lines, Inc., cooperatively 
owned and operated by over 400 moving 
firms throughout the United States and 
Canada, offers “Sanitized vans and 
equipment” as a safeguard against mold, 
insects, bacteria, mildew, odors, and 
germs. The vans and equipment are 
“Sanitized” with spray several times 
each year. 


Mayflower, another firm offering 
coast-to-coast service, selects its van 
operators for intelligence and physical 
stamina, and trains them in standard- 
ized methods in the Mayflower Moving 
School. 

Like most big van companies, May- 
flower has many interesting stories and 
achievements in its files. One assign- 
ment, a few years ago, involved moving 
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FASTEST ; TRAILER 
DELIVERY INTERCHANGEABLE 
TIME SYSTEM 


TRAILER INTERCHANGE SYSTEM 
SPEEDS FREIGHT, SAVES HANDLING 


Interline Carriers Use Plan 


To Assure Fastest Delivery Time 


RINGSBY TRUCK LINES—pioneer in inter- 
change of trailers—assures interline carriers on 
loads picked up east of -Chicago or St. Louis that 
Ringsby will furnish trailer for loading anywhere 
at nominal charge. 


. 


This means, besides eliminating necessity of re- 
loading shipments, savings of $ $ $ in operating 
costs. Most important of all, this eliminates the 

; ae possibility of loss and damage to shipments in re- 
. - handling, a subject of utmost interest to shippers 
Thirty-Two Ter minals not only during the April 
Perfect Shipping campaign 
but the year round. 


eee 


GRAND JUNCTION, TORRINGTON, WYOMING : 
COLORADO 318 West 28th Avenue oe — Shippers will like the 
; LUSK, WYOMING : 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. South Main Street : og) Ringsby trailer interchange 


ee pioingeae a ee Gees ome plan because it means only 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 13th and Spruce Streets 


4001 So. Wentworth Avenue GUERNSEY, WYOMING Pe ii Xs a ies one loading of their ‘ship- 


ag ay mah ani Pyne pendula wna ments at originating point 
1800 So. Second West. DOUGLAS, WYOMING i : . £ z P ’ 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 119 E. Center Street oe Ti assuring fastest delivery 


613 No. 15th Street VERNAL. UTAH . ‘ i 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 900 West Main Street time and arrival of ship- 


6th Avenue at River Street CRAIG, COLORADO ments in good condition ready for market. 


479 Breeze St. 
. LOUIS, MISSOURI . ‘ 
¥: 201 North 9th GLENWOOD SPRINGS, . Our manager at any of our 32 terminals serving 
COLORADO ° P ° ° ° 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI U.S. shippers will handle all details upon inquiry. 
405 Broadway Commission Agency Stations 


a eee P Chugwater, Wyo. 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA : nn ees 
720 West “P’ Street Hawk Springs, Wyo. p | NGSBY TRIG] 
Jay Em, Wyo. . srw NPN 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
1512 O’Neill Street La Grange, Wyo. GENERAL OFFICES 
Delta, Colo. 


CASPER, WYOMING Settle 3201 Ringsby Court, Denver, Colorado 
330 West “A treet , AComa 5761 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA Montrose, Colo. 
334 W. 19th Street Rifle, Colo. 
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Sizetand speed don’t always go hand-in-hand, 


but in our business they do. 


It takes BIG clear-span transit sheds to store and move 
large shipments, and it takes a FAST bulk-loading 
conveyor to load certain types of cargoes with a minimum 


of lost motion. 


To give shippers the best service possible, we have 
installed a large variety of time saving facilities and 


equipment, such as those described above. Transit Shed at Berths 6 and 7, 
Pier A, Outer Harbor 


So, when you need a port with BIG facilities to move 
y : Bulk Loader, Pier D. 
your goods FASTER, consign via 


“America’s most Modern Port’... 
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over 1,000 families a distance of 1,600 
miles. 

Mayflower vans have no tailgates, to 
assure that none of your possessions 
need ever run the risk of exposure to 
damaging weather conditions. 

“We believe we are the only major 
moving company in the country that has 
removed all tailgates from our equipment 
and handles everything inside the van,” 
asserts E. H. Lamkins, general sales 
manager. “All goods handled by May- 
flower are handled on the inside of the 
moving van with the rear doors securely 
locked.” 

North American Van Lines’s 875 agents 
in 1950 hauled 102,732,317 pounds of 
shipping, for a total volume of $7,254,000. 
Approximately 135 persons are employed 
in NAVL’s offices and shops at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., with 50 more working in 
the company’s branch service and sales 
offices. North American now owns out- 
right approximately 240 large modern 
furniture vans, most of which are pulled 
by owner-operators. These men own 
their own tractors and are compensated 
on a percentage of the revenue. 

An additional 750 agent-owned vans 
are available on a lease basis to augment 
company equipment. Of North Ameri- 
can’s 875 agents, 125 are stockholders and 
own the company. The firm’s board of 
15 directors is selected each year from 
this group. Daily teletype and teleprinter 
service between Fort Wayne and seven 
key dispatching areas enable company 
dispatchers to assign equipment to all 
points with speed. Each NAVL van is 
equipped with special equipment, protec- 
tive coverings and containers valued in 
excess of $1,500. 

Allied Van is made up of moving and 
storage companies located in 400 cities 
from coast to coast. There are about 545 
Allied agents who own and operate over 
2,000 vans and 856 modern warehouses. 

Household goods are protected by most 
interstate carriers at base transportation 
rates to the extent of 30 cents a pound. 
For a more comprehensive protection up 
to the full value of your household 
goods, Allied offers its “comprehensive 
transit protection plan,” which assumes 
liability for the declared value of your 
household goods under Allied’s own bill 
of lading. The plan costs 50 cents a $100 
of valuation. 

A well-known agent-member of Allied 
Van Lines in the midwest is the Joyce 
Bros. Storage & Van Co., Chicago, which 
for more than 50 years has offered a 
moving, packing, freight and storage 
service. 

Other van companies also offer extra 
insurance coverage on household goods. 


Specialist in Moving Offices 


Werner Bros.-Kennelly Co., Chicago, 
one of the nation’s largest moving and 
storage organizations, specializes in 
transferring offices to new locations, and 
in handling the household goods of of- 
fice personnel. George A. Julin, vice- 
president in charge of sales, predicts 
that the long-distance moving industry 
will have one of its banner years in 
1952. 

Mr. Julin, who was recently elected 
treasurer of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, believes 
that the high plane upon which the 
long-distance moving industry operates 
has eliminated much of the worry and 
lost time which used to accompany a 
firm’s transfer of office and household 
effects across the nation. Efficient mov- 
ing service permits industry to avoid 
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loss of employes’ working time, hotel 
bills, and other expenses incidental to 
the delays that used to accompany such 
transfers, he points out. 

“In planning a move for large or- 
ganizations, the use of railroad trans- 
portation has not. been overlooked,” he 
remarks. “That portion of an office 
move involving such things as stationery 
and other materials of heavy weight is 
usually prepared as a railroad freight 
shipment and forwarded to the new site 
a short period before the general office 
moves. In that way both motor truck 
and rail service are used in these large 
overland removals.” 

A new road van, described as an in- 
novation, will shortly be in use by Na- 
tional Van Lines, Inc., Fred E. Willson, 
sales manager, announces. 

National, one of the pioneers in coast- 
to-coast furniture van operations, em- 
ployes a covered-wagon symbol on its 
275 trucks and trailers. The firm holds 
the second nationwide household goods 
certificate issued by the Commission, 
and has authority to operate in all 48 
states. 

“Removals of household goods from 
the Atlantic coast or the middlewest 
regions to the far west, which formerly 
took two or three weeks in the 1930’s, 
are now accomplished as a matter of 
routine within a period of 5 to 10 days, 
depending upon actual points of origin 
and destination,” says Mr. Willson. 

The company’s founder, F. J. McKee, 
recalled that in the early days of motor- 
ized travel, many roads in the southwest 
were unpaved, with long stretches of 
planks laid down one vehicle wide 
through the desert, where drifting sands 
added to the hardship of travel. On the 
first national Van Lines trip to Cali- 
fornia, many miles of dirt roads were 
encountered in Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, he recalled. 

Household goods carriers urge indus- 
trial traffic managers and _ individual 
customers to “time your moves”. Don’t 
wait until the last minute. The more 
time your mover has to properly plan 
the details, the better your move. 

United Van Lines, for instance, ad- 
vertise a “pre-plan” service through 
which all troublesome details are worked 
out in advance before moving-day ar- 
rives. 

Families are advised to clean out and 
discard old things, to save on moving 
cost; arrange in advance to have gas 
range and gas refrigerator disconnected; 
have television antenna removed from 
roof; disconnect the washing machine; 
ascertain if electricity in the new home 
is of the same variety as in the present 
residence; arrange in advance to have 
utilities turned on at the new home; if 
rugs are going into storage, make ar- 
rangements to have them moth-proofed; 
defrost home freezer and refrigerator; 
throw out all inflammables and open 
cans of paint; notify the Post Office, 
giving new address, and notify the utili- 
ties companies, publications, and your 
friends. 

And here are some tips on the storage 
of household goods. Six average rooms- 
ful of furniture occupy about 1,000 cubic 
feet of storage space. Cost per cubic foot 
is the basis for estimating storage rates. 
Storage temperatures are maintained at 
proper levels to protect household goods 
from extremes of summer heat and 
winter cold. It is the general practice 
in the storage industry to charge for an 
attendant’s time when one is required 
to help you locate, inspect, or remove 
any of your goods in the warehouse. 
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always smartl?3:: ses % 









KEDNEY 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


GRAND FORKS, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
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24 Warehouses . . . over 900,000 sq. ft. 


MEMBER 


American Warehousemen’s Association 








American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
Distribution Service, In¢. 
and 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
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Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
131 EAST MAIN ST. ° Telephone: JACKSON 2247 


Established 1884 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
insures Y A (Safe Arrival) 


ACME 
corn neous ovmon EEA 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2844 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


An estimated $160,000,000 was 
lost last year in goods damaged 
or lost in shipment. Cooperate 
with the Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign, sponsored by the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards, to help reduce this loss. 
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Ability of wooden boxes and fibre ship- 
ping containers to withstand damage 
during shipment is increased by approxi- 
mately 500 per cent when properly rein- 
forced with steel strapping, according to 
Acme Steel Co. Above are shown the 
proper methods of strapping containers 
of varying shapes. 









Steel Strapping Has Many Uses 
In the Transportation Industry 


Saves Shippers Time and Money in Packaging, Materials Handling 
And Carload Bracing. Aids in Reducing Damage, Cutting Claim Costs. 


Industry Leaders Give Suggestions Regarding Proper Use. 


| STEEL STRAPPING is 
a comparatively new development, hav- 
ing been introduced into the modern 
transportation world about 25 years ago, 
the principle of container reinforcement 
has a long and colorful history. 


John Bucuss, president of Acme Steel 
Products Division, and director of the 
Material Handling Institute, reports that 
package reinforcement, which dates back 
to the days of the caveman, arose when 
woven grass was first used to bind ob- 
jects together. The early Greeks and 
Romans used thongs of rawhide to pack- 
age their shipments, Mr. Bucuss reports, 
while the Orientals fastened tea chests 
and bundles with wet bamboo strips. 
Even the pirates which roamed the seas 
in great numbers in the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries used the package rein- 
forcement principle in binding their 
chests of treasure with heavy chains. 

Use of steel strapping in container 
reinforcement and bundling, and in fas- 
tening of merchandise to skids or pallets, 
and in securing shipments in transit, has 
grown rapidly since it was introduced in 
1924. Its use not only has enabled many 
shippers to cut packaging and container 
costs, but has helped them to reduce loss 
and damage as well. 


Advantages of Strapping 


Leaders of the steel strapping indus- 
try say use of the material to reinforce 
boxes, in bundling together various items, 
and fastening goods to skids and pallets, 
permits economical, safe and easy han- 
dling. Strapping of wooden boxes and 
fibre containers alone increases their 
ability to withstand damage during ship- 
ment by as much as 500 per cent, ac- 


By R. W. BARROW 





cording to Acme Steel Co. Use of the 
material for bracing carload shipments 
not only cuts the chances of damage but 
reduces freight charges because less dun- 
nage is required. In buth functions, steel 
strapping, by preventing damage, insures 
customer good-will and lowers claim- 
filing expense. 

The use of steel strapping falls into 
five categories—container strapping, in- 
cluding bundling, strapping merchandise 
to skids or pallets, carload bracing, truck 
loading and ship-cargo lashing. 


Strapping Wooden, Fibre Boxes 


In strapping wooden boxes and fibre 
containers, the size and number of straps 
to be used depends on the size, and 
weight and other characteristics of both 
the container and merchandise. 

While a single strap may be adequate 
for small light boxes, larger rectangular 
containers should be reinforced with two 
girthwise straps placed about one-sixth 
of the length of the box from either end, 
Acme recommends. If the straps are 
then more than two feet apart, an addi- 
tional strap may be necessary. 

On large square boxes, two cross straps 
should be used, applied around the mid- 
dle of the container at right angles to 
each other. 

Long and narrow boxes usually require 
more than two straps. Lengthwise straps 
should be applied first, then girthwise 
straps. The latter should not be more 
than 24 inches apart, according to Acme. 

Strapping on fibre containers should 
be tensioned so that it is flush with the 
box at all points, but not tight enough 
to buckle the box or to depress the 
corners. 















From left to right: top row, John G. Bucuss, president of Acme Steel Products Division of Acme 
Steel Co.; Henry Wenk, vice-president and sales manager, A. J. Gerrard and Company; E. C. 
Evans, manager, unit-load department, Acme Steel Products Division; Frank E. Houck, manager 
of sales, Steel Strapping Division of Brainard Steel Co.; bottom row, George E. O’Brien, dis- 
trict manager, Steel Strapping Division, The Stanley Works, Inc.; S. J. Ornston, sales manager, 
independent Metal Strap Co., Inc.; A. N. Perry, chief field engineer, Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., and H. M. Reed, Chicago branch sales manager, Gerrard Steel Strapping Co. 


Strapping applied to wooden con- 
tainers should be tensioned sufficiently 
to indent the edges of the box, and 
should be applied immediately before 
shipment to avoid any loosening effect 
that might result from drying and 
shrinkage of the lumber in the box. 


Good Packaging Necessary 

It is pointed out that steel strapping 
is no cure for poor packaging. Steel 
strapping manufacturers say that good 
containers must be used also. 

The Independent Metal Strap Co., Inc., 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., points out that ship- 
pers should not overlook the value of 
their commodities by leaving to irre- 
sponsible personnel the choice of the 
containers and the size of the strapping 
to be used. It states that some shippers 
seem to be packaging their product un- 
der the misconception that by using steel 
strapping, they can use any kind of con- 
tainer, relying on the strapping to hold 
packages solidly together. This is wrong, 
the company says. 

Independent also reports that some 
shippers are making use of waste strap- 
ping which they remove from shipments 
they receive to package their own prod- 
ucts. This creates a problem, the com- 
pany says, in that steel strapping equip- 
ment is often damaged when used to 
apply wrong-sized strapping. 

The company reports that it is teach- 
ing its customers how to economize in 
the use of strapping by adopting the 
proper width and gauge band of steel 
for the weight and type of package they 
employ. 

Independent manufactures the 
“Royal” line of steel strapping, stretch- 
ers, sealers and other accessories. One 
of its most popular tools is a combina- 
tion stretcher and sealer, the Model SG, 
for %, %, % and % inch strap sizes. It 
says this tool saves time and is easy to 
use. 

In bundling, the principle involved is 
use of tension obtained with proper 
stretchers and sealers to prevent internal 
movement of the commodities being 
shipped, according to Arch Perry, chief 


field engineer of Signode Steel Strapping 
Co. Mr. Perry states that in many cases, 
use of steel strapping discourages pil- 
ferage which might result from shipping 
products individually. 


In bundling, stowage should be tight 
to minimize internal movement, with 
steel strapping confining all or a major- 
ity of items and placed to bear on the 
strong points of the cases or products. 

Pipe rods or bars should be formed in 
a circular jig or buck, with the upper 
half of the bundle also having a circular 
shape, before being secured with steel 
strapping. 

For greater strength, double wraps of 
strapping should be used, where possible, 
as they provide a snubbing action around 
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the bundles, offer greater safety than two 
single straps, and absorb more shock be- 
cause of greater length. 


Strapping to Skids or Pallets 


The type of material that lends itself 
to palletization or skidding normally 
is that of fairly regular shape, Mr. Perry 
reports. Where considerable inter- or 
intra-plant handling or storage is re- 
quired, steel strapping is of especial ad- 
vantage, he says. 

The basic principle involved is han- 
dling of a large unit with mechanical 
equipment as opposed to individual han- 
dling of a large number of individual 
units. 

Although stating that there are many 
items palletized or skidded which do not 
need steel strapping, Mr. Perry points 
out that commodities such as paper can 
not be shipped on skids unless steel- 
strapped. 

Mr. Perry reports that a tray and skid 
system for handling oil burner pumps, 
which Signode helped one of its cus- 
tomers develop, has greatly cut the cost 
of and has speeded up shipping of these 
items. 

He reports whereas the company for- 
merly shipped its pumps in individual 
cartons at considerable expense, they are 
now shipping them, 150 at a time, in 
one tray and skid unit, at a nice savings. 

Each tray is drilled, top and bottom, 
to handle 30 pumps. The trays fit snug- 
ly over the pumps on the tray below. 
The bottom tray has a skid base, and 
supports the four trays of pumps which 
fit over it. After a waterproof cover is 
placed over the entire assembly to pro- 
tect the pumps from moisture and dust, 
the entire load is packaged into a single 
unit with bands of % by .020 inch ten- 
sioned Signode steel strapping. 


Palletizing Box Shooks 


Another example of how palletization 
saves time, money and man-power is 
given by Acme Steel Co., which reports 
that the Menominee Box & Lumber Co., 
of Menominee, Mich., reduced loading 
time for freight car shipments of box 
shook by approximately 95 per cent with 
palletization. 


Steel strapping has been used for bracing carload shipments for more than 25 years, according to 
leaders in the industry. Above, a mixed barrel and box “floating load” is bound as a unit with flat 
steel strapping. 
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* 
CHECK > 
ACCURATELY 


* 
MARK 


CORRECTLY 


HANDLE 
CAREFULLY 


SIR-STAR 
PROGRAM 
FOR 
PACK ak 
PROPERLY i PERFECT SHIPPING LOAD 


SECURELY 


(SPECIFY 


ROUTING 


Route BURLINGTON is the answer to one important phase of Perfect 
Shipping. That assures complete cooperation of experts in the safe and 
expeditious movement of all kinds of freight shipments. 


Everyone loses when freight becomes lost or damaged. Much can be 
done to prevent it. Teamwork on the part of shippers, receivers, and 
‘carriers means a lot when the -six-star program mentioned above is 
carried out. 


You can count us in on Perfect Shipping 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 











The company’s average shipment of 
30,000 board feet of lumber was formerly 
shipped in 2,500 small bundles, and re- 
quired from 50 to 60 man-hours for the 
loading of a car. By consolidating the 
lumber in 75 bundles, secured with three 
or more bands of % by .020 inch Acme 
Steel strap, and use of fork trucks, the 
company reduced the man-hours re- 


"Packaging 

costs cut 

up to LG 

With 

Stanley 

Steel 
Strapping!”’ 


» —— WiSie 
Says The Fons Bearing Co. Gy —_ - 


Stanley Steel Strapping is quick and easy to apply—saves man-hours 


quired for loading to a fraction of the 
former time. 

A feature of the company’s method 
was the creation of voids within the 
bundle to allow entry of the forks of 
the lift trucks, a principle which may be 
adapted with equal effectiveness to 
other commodities shipped in bundle 
form where a definite stacking pattern 
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and materials—gives greater protection to goods in transit. System 
includes tools, reels, accessories—all you need for your own appli- 
cation. Write for details or demonstration now! The Stanley Works 
Steel Strapping Division, 224 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. Branch 
Offices or Representatives in 32 Principal Cities. 
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Distributing railroad ties (left) is a simple, inexpensive operation under new method 
developed by Brainard Steel Co. Company says use of two slack bands of heavy duty 
strapping, applied to a train load of ties after treating, facilitates both individual and 
multiple tie distribution, cutting tie distributing costs as much as 30 per cent. Above: 
View of test track maintained by Signode Steel Strapping Co., of Chicago, to test 
new uses for steel strapping in transportation. Testing equipment consists of 315-foot 
length of standard railroad track, an electric timer, tripper car, weighted bumper 
car, and a standard box car with the siding removed from one side for observation. 


may be achieved, according to Acme. 

The Gerrard Steel Strapping Division 
of United States Steel Co. has developed 
a new use for its product, which cuts 
palletizing costs and facilitates handling 
in the shipping of lead, zinc or alu- 
minum pigs. The company says its new 
method features self-palletization or pal- 
let omission, in that the load has pallet- 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE © TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING ¢ STEEL 
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ized form, yet does not have the support 
of a pallet. 

Under the Gerrard system, bottom 
pigs are arranged to support the load 
like pallet uprights. Then Gerrard gal- 
vanized round high-tensile steel strap- 
ping is placed to reinforce the unit or 
bundle so that the load does not weave. 
The strapping also prevents torsional 
stress and strain. 


Compressible, Irregular Items 
In strapping compressible items and 
irregular objects, extra precautions must 
be taken. In strapping compressible 
items, it is recommended that steel 
corner protectors be used between the 





Steel strapping has an important place in strap- 

ping products to skids or pallets. In illustration 

above, Signode steel strapping secures five 

trays each containing 30 oil pumps in pilfer- 
proof pallet unit. 


straps and the corners of the load. In 
some instances, vertical strips of lumber 
under the straps may be used. 

Strapping irregular items sometimes 
requires considerable ingenuity, depend- 
ing on the product to be shipped. 

One problem which has been met gen- 
erally is the strapping of gear teeth. 
This item may be protected by strap- 
ping wood battens around the circum- 
ference, or by strapping to skid run- 
ners. Journals may be protected in the 
same manner. 

The economies in shipping irregular 
items with strapping are said to be 
great. For instance by shipping large 
valves, using skid runners and steel 
strapping, considerable boxing or crating 
may be eliminated. 


Carload Bracing 


The most wide-spread use of steel 
strapping is found in carload bracing, ac- 
cording to industry leaders. 

To provide maximum protection to the 
lading, steel strapping should be al- 
ways positioned to engage the members 
of the gates or bulkheads which bear 
against the strong portions of the con- 
tainers so that it equalizes the distribu- 
tion of pressure against the load, accord- 
ing to leaders of the industry. 

Equal tension may be obtained by 
simultaneous use of one stretcher for 
each strap. 

It is pointed out that no bracing sys- 
tem has a chance of success if the lad- 
ing has not been properly stowed. 
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need help on 
steel strapping methods? 


T’S no coincidence that Donald Dougherty, Brainard Strap- 
ping System representative in Philadelphia, is showing this 
customer the proper use of a heavy-duty strapping tool. 


Brainard’s catalog lists over 1,000 items of steel strapping, 
tools, and accessories. It’s the job of Don and his fellow 
Brainard representatives to see that the right equipment is 
applied to your operations. 


And if you have an extra-tough problem, your Brainard man 
will bring factory engineers into your plant—pronto. They’Il 
study your packaging, shipping, or handling methods... 
make recommendations... work out the specifications for you. 


You'll get this superior service from Brainard representatives 
located throughout the U. S.; in Canada, P. J. McArthur Co., 
Toronto. 


Write for NEW CATALOG! 


BRAINARD STEEL DIVISION, Dept. BB-3 
Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio 


Please send new catalog listing specifica- 
tions of strapping, tools, and accessories. 


Sa ee 
NERA LO] BE Address 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION ' ” City 
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It is advised that when making “float- 
ing loads,” shippers stow merchandise 
properly in each end of the railroad car, 
before binding with strapping. If stowed 
properly and bound securely, the load 
becomes one single package or unit, 
which can shift as a unit on the car 
floor, and still maintain itself as a unit, 
under impact. 

In anchoring loads, steel strapping 
must be well secured to sidewalls, and 
floors by anchor plates, in order for mer- 
chandise to hold its place in transit. 

When bracing loads of barrels and 
drums with steel strapping, gates should 
be used at the front and rear of each 
unit, to provide better bearing for 


Perfect Shipping Every Month With 


BULKBINDER 


STEEL RODS 
—— ; : stay put till 
BIG TANK, Bulkbinder . the end of a 
braced for safe transit a - * * Pi long haul, 
and low cost loading on thanks to Bulk- 
and unloading. ers © binder bracing. 


HEAVY MACHINERY, Bulk- 
binder bound and braced, 
cides a fast freight in per- 
fect safety. 


Where the load is heavy, there is no better way 

to assure safe arrival than to bind the product and 
brace the car the Bulkbinder way. The versatility 
of Bulkbinder Strapping Tools and the range 

of Bulkbinder strap and accessories give you 

the complete answer to all your heavy duty 
strapping problems. An A. J. Gerrard Strap 

Man will gladly discuss your problems 

with you. Look him up now, in your 

local phone directory. 


BULKBINDER... g/ 
strapping tool y = 
sealer } 


@ The right combination for 
heavy duty strapping jobs. 
Sold outright, not leased. 


er booklets 1950-HH. 


nder and Steelbind blem” 


Ikbi 
C Send free, Bu ping problem is (name of “pro 


0 Our packing-ship 
product) 


e Bulkbinder on our product? 


Can we use th 


Company asin - 


Name____ 
Address 


Attention of 


1966 iesthenn Sonn ro Pail, 
(Chicago Suburb) 


By palletizing box shooks, with the help of 
Acme Steel strapping, Menominee Box & Lumber 
Co., of Menominee, Mich., reduced time required 
for loading 30,000 board feet of product into 
freight car, by approximately 95 per cent. This 
was accomplished by consolidating 2,500 small 
bundles previously used, into 75 bundles. Note 
voids at bottom of unit, allowing entry of forks 
of lift truck. 


straps against containers, to hold the 
load in better alignment, and to pre- 
vent dislocation of strapping. 

To keep fibre containers from falling 
into void spaces which develop at the 
ends of solid loads from impacts in 
transit, it is advised that fibre corner 
troughs be used at the horizontal edges 
of a small unit in each end of the car. 
The unit should then be confined with 
four steel straps applied in a vertical 
plane. 


Car Doorway Bracing 

To prevent side-shift of containers in 
the doorway area, steel strapping should 
be tensioned between door posts with or 
without fibre back-up. sheets, according 
to steel strapping experts. Prefabricated 
retaining strips that combine fibre back- 
up sheets already laminated to steel 
strapping are available for this purpose. 

In loads of refrigerators and stoves, 
side-shift can be prevented with short 
lengths of heavy punched car bracing 
strap, crossed over each other, and nailed 
into crates in adjacent rows and layers, 
they say. 

When bracing large rolls of paper to 
be stowed on their sides, the rolls should 
be stowed in units of five—three rolls 
in the floor layer and two in the second 
layer—and then securely strapped to 
give consistent roll to roll contact. In 
shipments of seven to nine rolls, an ad- 
ditional interlaced steel strap should be 
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VOTE FOR 


PERFECT SHIPPING 














ERE’S OUR old friend, Johnny 

Careful, campaigning in 1952, 
not for President but for a big issue 
—Perfect Shipping of Freight. He’ll 
win by a landslide, of course, because 
Perfect Shipping rates higher every 
year, particularly in the Midwest 
States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Each April, America celebrates 
Perfect Shipping Month and takes 
stock of progress. But, every month 
the year round, Shippers and the 
workers who pack, label and load 
Freight do a better job in reducing 
loss and damage. 

Shippers can’t do the whole PS 
job, though. Railroads, which trans- 





port most of the country’s Freight, 
play a big part in Perfect Shipping. 
Year after year, the Railways con- 
tribute greater efficiency, . providing 
better cars, locomotives, tracks, 
loading facilities and everything 
else that makes for 


Perfect Shipping 


In the Great Midwest, a leader 
always in the Perfect Shipping 
parade is the M. & St. L., which 12 
times a year observes Perfect Ship- 
ping Month for Better Freight 
Service 


: To Shippers and Receivers 


: To Connecting Railroads 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 


IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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WIGGIN 
Terminals 


e 
provides 
Perfect Shipping 


facilities 


e Storage 


e Distribution 


e Fumigation 


e Castle Island 
Lumber Terminal 


e Merchandise 
Terminal 


e Direct Handling 
e Modern Equipment 


@ Quick Accessibility 


50 Terminal St. 


BOSTON 
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Left: New method of strapping lead, zinc or aluminum pigs developed by the Ger- 
rard Steel Strapping division of United States Steel Corporation. Bottom pigs are 
arranged to support the load like pallet uprights, and then bound with Gerrard 
galvanized round high-tensile steel strapping. New method cuts palletizing costs and 
facilitates handling, company says. Right: Neat bundle of “Unit-Pak” of six “‘scis- 
sors-type” auto jacks held together by two bands of flat steel strapping. Bundling 
of such items cuts down on packaging costs, makes for easier handling, and speeds P 
up the shipping process, according to steel strapping experts. 


used to encircle five of the inner rolls in 
the unit. 


In stowing and bracing cylindrical 
containers of steel, wood or fibre, indus- 
try leaders recommend that they be 
placed so as to contact as many adja- 
cent containers as possible through nest- 
ing of alternate cross-wise rows. The 
two point contact between the contain- 
ers is said to materially aid in retaining 
the shape of the unit. The unit should 
then be braced with steel strapping. 


Truck Loading, Ship Cargo Lashing 

Steel strapping experts report that 
there are many commodities being 
shipped in large over-the-road trucks 
that can be secured to vehicles with 
steel strapping. Some examples are 
various forms of steel, large crates, boil- 
ers, skids of various commodities, and 
lumber. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. reports 
that great progress has been made in 
developing greater ship cargo security 
with deck-lashing, ’tween deck and lower 
hold shoring. According to James R. 
Williams, sales promotion manager, 
steamship companies on all coasts are 
turning to such methods because they 
insure fast turn-around of ships. 


Research and New Uses 


Most steel strapping firms conduct 
constant research in an effort to im- 
prove existing uses and develop new 
uses for their products. The strapping 
companies say they must keep abreast 
of the latest developments of shippers 
so that they can satisfy their strapping 
needs as they arise. 

Although most suppliers have highly 
trained engineers, capable of diagnosing 
many packaging and shipping problems, 
and seeing that their customers are sup- 
plied with the right materials, there are 
occasions when packaging and shipping 
problems require more time and knowl- 
edge for solution, necessitating use of 
packaging and shipping laboratories. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. is one 
company which maintains a full scale 
railroad test track, fitted with standard 
rail cars designed specifically for ex- 
ploring correct carloading methods. 

The company’s test track facilities not 
only reveal failures in loading and brac- 
ing, but package defects as well. 

According to Mr. Perry, it has been 


found that packaged products individ- 
ually tested and approved in laboratories 
or in manufacturers’ plants sometimes 
do not hold up under full scale loading 
conditions. 

Signode’s testing facilities consist of 
a 315-foot length of standard railroad 
track, an electric timer, tripper car, 
weight bumper car, and a standard box 
car with the siding removed from one 
side for observation purposes. In test- 
ing, loaded cars are run down an incline 
at regulated speeds, and bumped into a 
bumper car, which is loaded with ce- 
ment blocks, and all observations of the 
load in transit and on impact, recorded. 


Tests have shown, according to Mr. 
Perry, that many factors must be con- 
sidered before any method of car bracing 
can be said to be the best. These include 
the size, shape, elasticity, rigidity and 
weight of individual units, as well as of 
the whole load, the type of container, 
weight and type of dunnage, size of 
strapping used, and height of load in 
the car. 


Mr. Perry points out that all test track 
results are followed up with in-transit 
checks, and destination reports sup- 
ported by photographic evidence. 


One case history provided by Signode 
shows how the test track is used to help 
shippers. 

A large stove manufacturer sought to 
find a loading method which would 
permit a full load to make a minimum 
carload weight, and thus avoid paying 
for shipping “air.” In the largest box 
cars, the shipper found he could load 
80 stoves, and in another type, only 
79 stoves, just enough to make the weight 
requirements. 


The loading pattern was based on 
two double-decked rows of stoves up- 
right on each side of the car, with the 
center rows of stoves stacked four high 
on their backs. A doorway section of 
ranges was placed upright, but loaded 
crosswise to the main unit. 

Experiments on Signode’s test tracks 
before the load was adopted showed that 
the method of loading crosswise in the 
doorway was a major cause of failure. 
This arrangement permitted the strong 
portion of the lengthwise loaded ranges 
to bear against the weak portion of their 
crates. 

A different loading pattern was there- 
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by worked up, in which all the ranges 
were loaded “in line.” The crated prod- 
ucts had to be braced in such a manner 
that they could not shift excessively, 
otherwise they could not be unloaded 
at destination, and the excessive thrust 
of the center unit, where four-high 
loading was used, had to be resisted. 

The new method was worked out by 
stowing lading tightly from the end wall 
of the car into the doorway, use of the 
wall-anchored method of strapping, use 
of a gate placed at the face of each unit 
or load, over which tensioned straps 
were placed, and addition of a center 
truss to the gate to resist the excessive 
thrust of the center shift. 

The new method has now proved to be 
most satisfactory, according to Mr. Perry. 


Brainard Develops New Use 

Brainard Steel Co. of Warren, Ohio, 
has developed a new method of handling 
railway ties, featuring steel strapping, 
which is said to lower tie distributing 
costs as much as 30 per cent. The com- 
pany says the new method, which fea- 
tures the use of heavy duty strapping 
and a new seal joint patented by Brain- 
ard, eliminates the high man-hours, 
back-breaking labor and excessive time 
presently consumed by work trains on 
main lines employing old-fashioned tie 
distributing methods. 

Under the new system, two slack bands 
of heavy duty strapping are applied to 
a train load of ties after treating. This 
facilitates yard handling and loading of 
cars for shipment. As units are placed 
in cars, slack strapping permits natural 
settling of ties, to bring the load below 
gunwale limitations. Unloading is ac- 
complished by either the multiple-unit or 
single distribution methods. 

In multiple-unit distribution, all that 
is necessary, according to the company, 
is to attach the unit lift, equipped with 
Brainard designed roller hooks, and then 
remove ties from the car for placing at 
any desired spot on sub-grade. Brainard 
says that the average unloading requires 
but five lifts to an empty car. It adds 
that multiple units may be reloaded in 
a minimum of time by reversing this 
procedure. 

For individual tie distribution, the 
specially designed spreader-lift should be 


used. This permits the unit of ties to be . 


lifted clear of the car and swung along- 
side and lowered until just clearing the 
road bed: One man on a catwalk at- 
tached to the side of the car can then 
remove one tie at a time from the 


How gears are strapped with A. J. Gerrard 
Steelbinder strapping and two-ply plywood to 
protect the machined portions. Previous shipping 
methods required heavy crates. The present 
method is said to have reduced packaging costs 
75 per cent, and achieved a 25: per cent reduc- 
tion in freight costs. 































































“TEST 1... 


LET IT ROLL!” 







These words mark the beginning of another series of 
experiments in better stowing and bracing methods 
on the Signode test track. 

Because of these tests, thousands of carloads of 
valuable merchandise are better stowed and braced to 
arrive at destination without loss or damage. 

These tests are typical of Signode’s leadership in 
action . . . leadership which devotes its energies and 
resources solely to making better shipping possible! 






















Why are Signode Methods Successful? 
Because Signode methods ally strapping and seals so 
as to obtain maximum strength of the strapping on 
the job. 

Because no product has yet been developed for 
package protection or carload bracing which ap- 
proaches the security inherent in the strength of steel. 










Ask to have a trained Signode field man check your 
shipping protection methods for ways to improve 
them. You will be under no obligation whatsoever. 
Write 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2613 N. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 






















means security tn shifeping 
Offices Coast to Coast. 


In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 
Foreign subsidiaries and distributors world wide. 
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PRESERVE TARIFFS AND 

SAVE TIME AND FLOOR 

SPACE BY FILING YOUR 
TARIFFS FLAT 

2, 3 and 4 Inch Drop Front Files are 

Interchangeable and Provide fer 


All Sizes and Supplements in 
Their Proper Order 


Write for information, Dept. T-1 


P. A. WETZEL & SON 
S. Lombard Ave., Oak Perk, Ill. 


CORNELL 
Rolling Doors 


e made with heavy 
plastic windows 


e Rolling Steel Fire 
Doors labeled for 
3 hours 


e Rolling Grilles 


Cornell Iron Works, Inc. 
Established 1828 


Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
Agents everywhere 


INCORPORATED 


bundle, using a pike pole, as the train 
is in motion. As the ties drop, they lay 
parallel to the rails and can be made to 
fall as close to, or as far away from, the 
stone as desired. 

This eliminates what has been a hid- 
den cost in the conventional manner of 
unloading—the sliding of ties part way 
down the bank and the procedure of 
pulling them back to the ‘sub-grade 
later. 

Necessary equipment for the new 
method includes a Brainard two-inch 
sealing table, a supply of Brainard 2 by 
.065 inch heavy duty strapping, a supply 
of two-inch double seals, and a coil hold- 
ing device with cutter. 

An important factor in using steel 
strapping is proper strapping tools. 

One company which offers a varied 
line of steel strapping tools and acces- 
sories is Allegheny Steel Band Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The company manufac- 
tures the “Steelband” line of tensioners, 
sealers and accessories, for banding most 
types of packages, bales, boxes, bundles 
and pallets. 

It states that the Steelband line fea- 
tures “faster takeup .. . 3 to 1, lighter 
weight, highest seal-joint efficiency, 
longer trouble free lift, special alloy 
steel drop forging construction, and 
beautiful chrome plating.” 

It recommends that before shippers 
buy steel strapping tools, they permit 


A new, removable anchor plate, recently devel- 

oped by A. J. Gerrard & Co. The plate can be 

removed from a freight car wall or floor without 

damage to the car, according to the maker, and 

is expected to save the railroads hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


tie engineers to survey their packaging 
or shipping problems so that the most 
efficient methods and tools may be se- 
lected. 

The company manufactures three dif- 
ferent tensioners ranging from the light 
tensioner for handling strapping from 
.015 to .023 inches in %, %, % and % 
inch sizes to the heavy duty tensioner for 
handling .035 inch steelband in % to 1% 
inch widths. It also manufactures sealers 
for both light and heavy operations, and 
two complete steel strapping units, the 
Bandwagon Junior and the heavy duty 
Bandwagon, both of which contain steel 
strapping, and necessary tools for a com- 
plete strapping job. 

Allegheny also manufactures special 
copper-plate steel seals, which are said 
to have an average seal-joint efficiency 
of over 90 per cent, and high tensile, 
special analysis strip steel strapping of 
varied sizes, which comes in 90-pound 
continuous coils. 

A. J. Gerrard & Co., Melrose Park, Ill., 
features two basic types of strapping 
equipment—a Steelbinder, for light box 
strapping, bundling, crating, palletizing 
and special attaching, and a Bulkbinder 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


A. J. Gerrard asserts it was the first 
firm in the heavy-duty field to introduce 
a stretcher tool with a built-in knife to 
cut off strapping. Currently it is fea- 
turing a newly-designed lightweight cut- 
ter, which severs strapping %, 1%, and 2 
inches in width. This tool can be op- 
erated with one hand, leaving the other 
free to hold the cut end of the strap. 
A tapered lower jaw permits the tool to 
be easily inserted under the tightest 
strap, it is claimed. 

The firm also offers an electric reel 
for dispensing heavy-duty strapping in 
widths of %, 1%, and 2 inches. 

A. J. Gerrard & Co. has also developed 
a@ removable anchor plate which, it as- 
serts, can be removed from a railroad 
car wall or floor without damage to the 
car. The plate is expected to effect sav- 
ings of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for the nation’s railroads. 


New Unit Dispenses 


Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


A Grip-A-Tab Model 80 unit, designed 
expressly for dispensing reinforced pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes, is announced by 
Derby Sealers, Inc, of Derby, Conn. A 
company Official asserts that the Model 80 
is available to permit industry to keep 
pace with “one of the most significant 
recent developments in packing and 
shipping operations . . . the ever-growing 
uses of reinforced tapes which in many 
cases replace steel strapping or wire 
tying. 

The Model 80 machine is designed so 
that it can be set to give measured tape 
lengths. It is possible to dispense one, 
two, or three rolls simultaneously with 
the machine, thus reducing application 
time. A surgical steel blade is used to 
cut the tapes. Thousands of the units 
are said to be in use throughout the 
country. 

The unit has a smooth, ratchetless 
feeding mechanism and an easy-pull 
lever, said to enable it to dispense pre- 
determined lengths of the toughest tape 
with ease, including tapes made of cloth, 
plastic, electric, glass fibre, woven glass, 
plastic fibre, cellophane, or acetate fibre. 
Low, intermediate, and high gears give 
single stroke lengths of 10, 15, or 20 
inches, depending on.the gear used. The 
gears are also selected according to the 
width and tackiness of the tape used; 
for instance, low gear is recommended 
for wide tapes with a high degree of 
tackiness. 

To load, simply remove cover and put 
roll or rolls of tape on tape spindle, 
replace spindle in machine, and extend 
tape over rollers and under guide bar. 
An illustrated bulletin describing various 
Derby dispensers, said to comprise the 
largest line of _ scientifically-designed 
pressure-sensitive tape dispensers on the 
market, is available. 


, 


line of heavy-duty strapping equipment 
for carloading, heavy crating, palletizing 
and bundling. 

The Steelbinder line features the reg- 
ular Steelbinder tool which uses four 
widths and 12 thicknesses without any 
adjustment, according to A. J. Gerrard. 
It ties crates and boxes, and has many 
special applications. 


5330 $. Pulaski Road General Office 
Chicago, Ill. 8th & Kentucky Sts. 
Tel.: Reliance 5-1500 Louisville, Ky. 
Daily Package & Refrigerator Service Betw. 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Middlesboro, Ky. Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Connecting lines —~ all points in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia 
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NEW SAVANNAH STATE DOCKS 


Ready tn 1952! 





Chicago, lll. 


Louisville, Ky. 


NORTH av" Tenn. 
AMERICA 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Plan now to use this NEW GATEWAY TO WORLD TRADE 
FASTER HANDLING ye LOWER COST ye PERSONALIZED SERVICE 














MODERN FACILITIES PERSONALIZED 

Every possible facility for the fast, efficient and careful SERVICE 
handling of your shipments will be provided by these , . 

carefully engineered new PUBLIC DOCKS. It will be the policy of Geor- 

Also the Savannah docks are backed up by more than gia Ports Authority to - 

2,000,000 square feet of dry storage, and unlimited open thateveryshipperand ship- 

storage. ment gets individual at- 

tention from a staff of 

rsonnel long experi- 

TRANSPORTATION pe 11 i 


enced in all phases of 
port operation. 


Five railroads and 26 truck lines will make 
this new PUBLIC DOCK area a splendid 
location for fast distribution. The railroads 
serving Savannah are Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central of Georgia, Seaboard Air Line, 
Savannah and Atlanta and the Southern 
Railway. 







OFFICES 
SAVANNAH, GA., U.S.A. ATLANTA, GA., U.S.A. NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Henry W. Sweet D. Leon Williams - J. W. Tumlin J.C Va ndegriff 
Gen. Mgr. Asst. Gen. Mgr. Traffic Mgr. 7 resentative 
P.Q. Box i 1039 1413 H Building Broadway 











JUST ONE OF THE REASONS 
WHY THERE’S OVER A MILLION 


OPPOSED-PISTON HORSEPOWER 
. ON THE RAILS TODAY! 


Welded Steel“Dry”Block | . 
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No Replacement ; 
ROAD TRANSFER 
No other Engine so Right 
Jor all classes of Railroad Service! 
PERFORMANCE §f Hi 
. | Oppesed-Piston Horsepower! 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE, a name worth remembering 


_ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT « RAIL CARS » FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 


Rolling Steel 


MAHON STANDARD 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P 


Mahon Release Device and Gover- 


nor on the Automatic Closing. 


Mechanism of o Mahon Rolling Steel 
Fire Door. Fusible links release the 
mechanism in case of fire and the 
door closes automatically. 


Mahon Release Device for Choin- 
Geor Operctor on Mahon Me- 
chanically Operated Rolling Steel 
Fire Doors. Fusing of the Fusible 
Link, which releases the Automatic 
Closing Mechanism, simultoneously 
disengages the Chain-Gear 
Operator. 


DOORS 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


In the openings between an enclosed loading dock and a large 
food warehouse illustrated below, twenty-four Mahon automatic 
closing, Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire Doors were 
installed to protect the contents of the building. These doors are 
manually operated in normal service, but are equipped with 
fusible links and an automatic closing device which quickly closes 
the door in case of fire. Mahon Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling 
Steel Fire Doors, like all other Mahon Rolling Steel Doors, occupy 
no usable space inside or outside the opening . . . they are built 
to give a lifetime of trouble-free service . . . for instance, the 
galvanized steel for the interlocking curtain slats of Mahon 
Rolling Steel Doors is chemically cleaned, phosphated, and chro- 
mated to produce paint bond, and the protective enamel coating 
is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. This is just one of the 
extra value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors—you will find 
others if you check specifications carefully. See Sweet's Files 
for complete information, or write for Catalog No. G-52. 


THE R. CC. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois © Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for 
Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY 


ARON 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, REQUIREMENT. 


Twenty-Four Mahon Automatic Underwriters’ 
Labeled Doors installed in a new Warehouse 
for Food Warehouses, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Two Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors 17’-0" x 22’-0" are installed in 
railroad openings in this same building. 
Lovis G. Redstone, Architect, Campbell 
Construction Company, General Contractors. 
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Latest innovation of Kinnear Manufacturing Co. is metal 
rolling freight door, power operated, into which 
plastic windows have been built. Such windows en- 


able shipping dock workers to examine visitors before 
opening door, another aid in preventing theft. 


Modern Freight Doors 
Aid in Cutting Costs 


Save Time, Labor, Expedite Shipping Operation 


Generally. Protect Goods on Shipping Dock From Wind, 


Snow, Rain and Moisture, as Well as From Theft and Pilferage. 





Operator of materials handling vehicle entering 
through opening on shipping dock equipped with 
a Cornell hand-operated metal rolling door. 
Hand-operated doors are recommended for the 
smaller openings. Such doors facilitate loading 
and unloading, as they open with a minimum 
effort, and stay open, without interfering in the 
shipping operation. 


= IMPORTANCE of suitable freight 
doors in the shipping operation has never 
been more valued than in today’s period 
of rising costs. ‘The carrier and the 
shipper, beset on all sides by higher 
prices and charges for the materials and 
services they use, see in the installation 
of new and modern freight doors a means 
of cutting labor, heat and air-condition- 
ing costs, and of speeding up and mak- 
ing more efficient the movement of 
freight, as well as a means of reducing 
loss and pilferage. 

There are many advantages in install- 
ing modern freight doors. For instance, 
the Kinnear Manufacturing Co., a large 
freight door maker located in Colum- 
bus, O., reports that the metal rolling 
door speeds up the movement of mate- 
rials and equipment into and out of 
buildings, conserves fuel by encouraging 
opening and closing of doors, and saves 
worker’s time by simple, easy operation. 
At the same time, these upward-acting 
doors make more space available near 
doorways by clearing the opening en- 
tirely and storing safely overhead out 
of traffic lanes. 

In general, metal freight doors of all 
kinds offer great durability, and, when 
open, they cannot be damaged by moving 
objects. Because of resilient and rugged 
construction, they can withstand the 
considerable abuse which they must 
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meet on freight platforms. At the same 
time, such doors may be installed eco- 
nomically and quickly, with a minimum 
of opening preparation on new or old 
buildings. 

They are designed to harmonize with 
the architectural treatment of the build- 
ing. Where required, and where possible, 
parts are concealed and mechanism in- 
conspicuously arranged, so that the doors 
present a neat appearance. 


Protection From Loss, Damage 


The remaining advantages of freight 
doors lie in protection—protection from 
fire, burglary, weather, and accident. 

The doors for the most part are fire- 
resistant, thus retarding the spread of 
fire when closed. At the same time, 
their strong construction provides a bar- 
rier against thieves and marauders, im- 
portant in prevention of loss or pilferage 
of merchandise. Both standard or spe- 
cial secure locking provisions are avail- 
able. 

And because of durable construction 
and good design, the door curtains or 
panels provide an_ effective barrier 
against snow, rain, and dampness, thus 
protecting merchandise on the shipping 
platform from damage. 

Especially designed safety devices, in- 
cluding tested springs and governors, 
provide maximum safety, and in cutting 





Left: Tractor backing into shipping dock to pick up loaded trailer. 
automatic remote control push button to lift door. 
undoubtedly is good way to prevent loss or pilferage during loading. 
many manufactured by Kinnear Manufacturing Co. 
over-head doors up and out of the way, facilitating quick loading and unloading of freight. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Note worker taking advantage of 
Leaving trailer inside and closing door during loading 
Power operated door is one of 
Right: Interior view of large truck terminal showing 


When closed, 


doors make building weather-tight and tamperproof, protecting merchandise from damaging effects of snow, 


rain, moisture and dust, and from theft and pilferage. 


down on accidents, eliminate delay, and 
excessive labor costs. 

The rolling doors, featuring motor 
control, save man-time and effort, permit 
workmen at other tasks to operate doors 
by remote control, cut loss of building 
heat to a minimum, and greatly increase 
protection against open door hazards 
above that offered by the manually, 
chain-hoist or crankshaft operated 
freight doors, according to the company. 

Rolling doors offer their greatest econ- 
omy and convenience when equipped 
with electric power units, it is pointed 
out. 

Power operated doors save time in that 
a motor operated door can be opened 
or closed by remote control from any 
convenient station near or far away 
from the door, thus permitting workmen 
at other tasks to control operation of the 
door. This saves delegating one person 
exclusively to that task. 

They save labor in that no manual 
effort is required to open or close the 
door, the only necessary action being 
the pushing of a button to start the 
doors up or down. Stopping at top or 
bottom is automatic. 

What is important to claim officials is 
that such doors, easily raised or lowered, 
eliminate the temptation of leaving the 
door open to avoid the trouble of closing 
it and reopening it later. This tempta- 
tion is strong where doors are used sev- 
eral times a day or when the operator 
knows they will be used again in a few 
minutes. According to Kinnear, the 
more often an opening is used, the 
greater is the need of motor operation 
to make certain the door is closed when 
it should be, rather than open to in- 
truders and the elements. 

Another advantage of the motor driven 
door is that it shortens the period of 
heat loss during each cycle, and helps 
maintain a more even and comfortable 


Door Corporation. 


temperature. This is said to be an im- 
portant factor in winter because every 
time a door is opened, a large amount of 
heated air is lost. 

According to Kinnear, the advantages 
of its power operated doors offset the 
cost of the door quickly. The company 
concludes that such a door gives quicker, 
easier and more satisfactory operation, 
while earning its purchase price quickly 
in the savings it makes possible. 

Kinnear rolling doors are constructed 
of open-hearth steel interlocking slats, 
heavily galvanized, and equipped with 
end-locks to maintain alignment. The 
resilient slats resist damaging effects of 
horizontal and vertical forces. The 
metal curtain travels in steel guides and 
coils on a barrel journaled in heavy- 
duty brackets. Counter-balancing is 
provided by helical springs enclosed in 
the barrel. A metal hood covers both 
barrel and coil. The company says that 
many of its doors. have been in daily 
use as long as 30 years. 

A recent innovation in the Kinnear 
line of rolling doors is the building of 
plastic windows into the door. The 
windows consist of narrow, transparent 
panes of heavy-duty plastic which form 
one or more of the inter-locking steel 
slats of the doors. 

The window slats permit workers in- 
side the building to see who is outside 
before opening the door, as well as per- 
mit the entrance of daylight. The door 
operator now can view visitors before 
raising the doors, thus protecting ware- 
houses and other buildings from access 
by unauthorized persons. 


Cornell Doors 


Another maker of doors is Cornell 
Iron Works, Inc., who has been manu- 
facturing rolling doors for 90 years. The 
company’s doors can be used for prac- 
tically any opening, and are now in use 


Doors were manufactured and installed by Overhead 


at piers, warehouses, freight platforms, 
aircraft plants, and garages throughout 
the country. The firm’s doors are made 
of either steel or wood slats, and roll 
up out of the way to conserve valuable 
floor, wall and ceiling space. The usual 
location is on the face of the wall which 
gives a completely clear opening and 
keeps the side guides behind the masonry 
jambs. 

The door is retained at the sides in 
guides, and rolls up on an overhead steel 
pipe roller, called the shaft. The shaft 
contains counter-balancing springs 
which permit the door to be operated 
with speed and ease, the company says. 
The shaft is supported at each end in 
a steel bracket, which is fastened to the 
steel side-guide. 

Cornell rolling doors come in four 
types—the self-coiling type, which is 
standard for openings up to 80 square 
feet and below eight feet in height; the 
chain and gearing type, standard for 
larger openings; hand crank and gearing 
type, where operation by a removable 
crank is preferable; and motor driven 
type, which is standard for the largest 
openings. 

Wicket or pass doors, which swing 
clear of the opening when the rolling 
= is up, can be provided where essen- 
ial. 

The company points out that the prob- 
lems of door locations are best solved 
before structural plans are completed. 

Another manufacturer of freight doors 
is the Truscon Steel Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio. This firm produces vertical lift 
steel doors, turnover steel doors, and 
canopy-type steel doors. 

The first type consists of two leaves, 
each approximately one-half the opening 
height, sliding vertically upward in 
guideways attached to the jambs of the 
openings. The bottom leaf sets behind 
the plane of the top leaf and moves 
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Storage and Distribution thru the Heart of America 


Capacity—Over 500,000 square feet .. . Served 
by four railroads with ample siding and covered 
truck docks for efficient merchandise handling 


. . . Contents Insurance rates start at 9 cents. 


KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. —KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SHIP IML 


to the eleven Western States 


Interstate Motor Lines, Inc., one of the oldest and largest motor 
carriers in the West, has now expanded its facilities to meet the 
growing demand for faster direct one-line transit to the West 
Coast and to such intermediate key shipping centers as Denver 
and Salt Lake City. IML also provides through trailer service to 
many strategic key points. Carrier connections round out the 
coverage of the entire nation. 


Backing this service are 23 years of transcontinental shipping 
experience, adequate streamlined equipment and complete termi- 
nal facilities.Contact any of the offices listed at the right for 
rates, schedules, etc. 


$1,000,000 INSURANCE COVERAGE and full range of 
PARTICIPATING TARIFFS 


Interstate Motor Lines, Inc. 


Your Freight Goes All The Way In One Trailer — On One Bill! 


Direct Teletype Service with Chicago... Denver. . . Salt Lake City 
. .. San Francisco 


TERMINALS: 


Chicago 
2440 West Cermak Road 
CLiffside 4-6550 
San Francisco 
59 Townsend Street 
YUkon 6-6380 
Oakland-Berkeley 
5th & Virginia Streets 
LAndscape 5-8268 


Denver, 2100 - 31st Street 
CHerry 5436 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
235 W. 3rd South, 5-1741 


TRANSIT TIMES: 


48 hours between 
Chicago and Denver 


60 hours between 
Chicago and Salt Lake City 
96 hours between 
Chicago and 
San Francisco-Bay Area 
15 hours between 
Denver and Salt Lake City 
20 hours between 
San Fran.-Oakland and 
Salt Lake City 
35 hours between 
San Fran.-Oakland .and 
Denver 
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simultaneously with it, but at twice the 
speed. 

The turnover type, also with two 
leaves, but of unusually heavy construc- 
tion, is said to be an effective barrier to 
infiltration of cold air and resultant 
heat loss in all types of industrial build- 
ings. The doors work similarly to the 
first type, except that both leaves turn 
over, so that their outside surfaces are 
upward when they reach the horizontal 
position. An important advantage of 
this type is that little clearance is re- 
quired inside the building for opening 
and closing. This design is said to afford 
minimum interior clearance at any point 
in the door cycle. 


Canopy-Type Door 

The canopy-type steel door is said to 
be an all-purpose door, which “fits in 
anywhere, from the small individual ga- 
rage to the largest openings required in 
locomotive roundhouses.” 

On these doors, the operating mecha- 
nism is simple, with very few moving 
parts required. Operation of the smaller 
doors, Series 800Lt, is by hand, while on 
the larger doors, Series 800S, mechanical 
power is furnished by hand chain opera- 
tion. 


Mahon Doors 


The R. C. Mahon Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., produces a wide assortment of steel 
doors. It states “there’s a Mahon roll- 
ing steel door, grille or shutter to meet 
every requirement.” 

The company makes doors for either 
manual and mechanical operation and 
for power operation. It states all of its 
doors have special weathering features 
which seal the guide channels and the 
sill bar against passage of dust, rain or 
snow driven by high winds. 

The doors range from the standard 
push-up type, designed for manual op- 
eration, which is suitable for openings 
up to 12 feet, four inches by seven feet, 
four inches, to the special power-oper- 
ated door for the larger openings. 

Type 700-Ch, a standard chain-gear 
operated door, which mounts on the face 
of the wall, is the most popular door for 
use in shipping docks and warehouses. 
A door of medium size, it is operated 
by means of an endless chain, sprocket, 
and either a simple or compound gear 
arrangement, depending on size. The 
company says this type of door can be 
quickly opened or closed with ease, being 
perfectly counterbalanced by means of 
an adjustable counter-balancing mech- 
anism. 

A variation of this model is available 
where face of wall mounting is unde- 
sirable. 


Factors in Selecting Doors 


The Overhead Door Corporation, of 
Hartford City, Indiana, has compiled 
a list of factors to be considered in select- 
ing freight doors. The company, which 
has been manufacturing freight doors 
since 1921 for national use, says that the 
two major factors to be considered are 
quality and installation. It states that 
doors of highest quality are the most 
economical in the long run, regardless of 
initial cost, and give the most efficient 
service. It recommends that before buy- 
ing large doors, the purchaser check to 
see that they have sufficient hardware, 
and steel reinforcement for rigidity. 
Likewise, the purchaser should determine 
whether the manufacturer assumes re- 
7 amma for proper installation of the 

oors. 

Other factors to be considered are 
strategic location of electric controls, 












Above: Canopy door manufactured by Byrne Doors, Inc., for coffee warehouse. Door is 80 feet wide 

by 14 feet, nine inches high. Such wide doors facilitate tractor-trailer maneuvering, preventing 

traffic tieups and accidents, Byrne states. Below: Power operated rolling steel doors enclose large 

shipping dock for trucks and trailers. Such doors, manufactured by R. C. Mahon Co., are recom- 

mended for hard usage. They may be operated by remote control by one man, who need not be 
on or near the shipping dock. 


which can mean a saving in dollars and 

man-hours, advisability of installing pass 
doors in large doors, and selection of the 
right type of door. In respect to the lat- 
ter, the Overhead Corporation recom- 
mends that in heated buildings, the 
doors be no larger than necessary, 
fast-acting, and weather-tight to con- 
serve heat. It also points out that, if 
wall space above doors is ample, vertical 
or semi-vertical doors allow more square 
footage Of storage space inside the 
building. 

Other factors entering into selection of 
doors are proper location of glass, if de- 
sired, and whether steel, aluminum or 
wood doors should be used. 

The Overhead Door Corporation offers 
a wide assortment of commercial and in- 
dustrial doors, ranging from eight feet, 
six inches to 20 feet, six inches in height 
and from eight feet, 11 inches to 24 feet 
in width. 

Doors for Wide Openings 

Byrne Doors, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., 
which manufactures a large line of doors, 
among them the canopy, vertical lift, and 
turnover types, reports that there has 
been increasing demand for wide, unob- 
structed openings in freight houses, 
freight terminals and warehouses to fa- 
cilitate the handling of inbound or out- 





bound freight. The company states that 
wide openings enable truck drivers to 
maneuver tractor-trailers with greater 
freedom, thus preventing traffic tie-ups 
and accidents. 


The company says its line of doors is 
designed to meet the individual require- 
ments, clearances and architectural con- 
siderations of such large openings. 


Byrne doors have been designed for 
— as large as 80 feet in width, it 
states. 


Another manufacturer which has 
noted the trend towards wider openings 
and wider doors is Fleming Steel Co., of 
New Castle, Pa. 

Fleming states that industry is turn- 
ing away from multiple small doors for 
wider openings, preferring instead one 
wide door. Reasons for the trend are 
that single, large doors eliminate wasted 
space and damage to the building, doors 
and trucks in that they require no inter- 
vening posts, considerably increase ma- 
neuverability of vehicles moving in and 
out of the dock, and, most important, 
improve materials handling efficiency by 
saving time in loading and unloading 
trucks. 

Fleming doors are all custom built to 
suit the exact requirements of each in- 
dividual opening, taking into considera- 





CALIFORNIA’S 
GREAT INLAND 
SEAPORT! 


The $10,000,000 
DEEP WATER PORT, 
in the geographical 
center of California=- 
reaching the re- 

= sources and trade 
centers of this 
expanding West 

ern Empire. 


PROVIDES: 
MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
DISTRIBUTION AND 
WAREHOUSING 
FACILITIES. 


The Port of Stockton, though 
one of the largest general car- 
go Terminals on the Pacific 
Coast, offers ‘‘personalized 
service.’’ Detailed information 
will be gladly furnished on all 
services and rates. 


“THE PORT OF 
FRIENDLY, 
PERSONAL SERVICE” 


PORT OF 


STOCKTON 


General Offices: P.O.Box 2089 
Stockton, California 


e San Francisco Office: 
25 California Street 


e Fresno Office: 
604 Rowell Building 
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Above: Wilson overhead doors enclose freight loading wells for a middlewestern merchandising chain. 

Doors are of steel, which permit a more rugged usage, important in a big shipping operation. Below: 

View of large steel mill, showing railroad and truck entrances leading to inside shipping dock. 

Large door is 62 feet in width, and 21 feet high, and permits eight full-sized tractor-trailers to pass 

through simultaneously. Railroad door, of single width, permits as many as 15 sixty foot railroad 
cars to line up at shipping dock. Doors are products of Fleming Steel Co. 


tion such things as the volume of traffic 
through the door, type of traffic, fre- 
quency of the traffic, and building con- 
struction. 

The company can provide doors in 
widths up to 130 feet in one leaf. 


Magic Door Controls 


Another firm prominent in the freight 
door field is the Magic Door Division 
of The Stanley Works, of New Britain, 
Conn. This firm states that its door 
controls enable doors to open and close 
automatically, thus saving costly man- 
hours, reducing handling time, stepping 
up output, and helping humidity con- 
trol. 

It states that its equipment is easily 
adapted to almost any requirement of 
space and location, and that it can be 
quickly and easily installed at a low 
cost. 

Wilson Doors 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, of New 
York City, commenting on the proper 
selection of freight doors, points out that 
the rolling steel type requires consider- 
ably less space for installation, requires 
less maintenance, and lasts longer than 
other types, if given proper care. It 
recommends the use of motor-operated 
doors for larger openings. 

J. G. Wilson states that all of its doors 
are custom built to order. It manu- 
factures both the rolling steel and over- 
head type of door. It points out that 
the overhead door differs from the roll- 
ing type door in that it runs in tracks 
up each door jamb, turning into the 
horizontal plane at the head of the 
opening similar to the small residential 
garage door. 


Tape For Sealing 


Heavy, Valuable Boxes 


A sealing tape which has been es- 
pecially designed for use on cartons 
which contain valuable merchandise, to 
make them pilfer-proof, and rupture- 
proof, has been announced by McLaurin- 


Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. Known as 
Glascraft, the product consists of a lami- 
nated sheet made of two sheets of kraft 
paper laminated with asphalt, in which 
are imbedded glass fibres for added 
strength. 

The manufacturer states that the tape 
is four to six times as strong as ordinary 
sealing tape, and that it is especially 
good for sealing cartons that are heavy. 

The product has an average Mullen 
test of about 65 and an average stick test 
of 86, it is reported. In addition, the tape 
is said to be unaffected by dampness, to 
stand up well in storage, and to resist 
water. 

Glascraft weighs approximately 171 
pounds, 24 by 36 gummed, and has an 
Elmendorf of 55 to 60 in the machine 
direction and from 65 to 70 cross ma- 
chine direction, the manufacturer re- 
ports. 

* a us 
STATISTICALLY it has never been de- 
termined exactly what percentage of the 
staggering total of claims of all carriers 
have their root in poorly prepared bills 
of lading. But you can believe us as 
specialists—it is considerable ... We are 
convinced that careful preparation of 
bills of lading can be a very important 
factor in claim prevention—Tuomas A. 
BRADLEY, President, Acme Fast Freight. 
Inc. 
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We give you COVERAGE where it counts 


American Airfreight Gives You 
Direct Service to More Leading 
Market Areas than Any Other Airline 


IN CHOOSING an airfreight carrier to 
improve your distribution, one ques- 
tion should be uppermost in your 
mind: “How well does the airline’s 
coverage match my own sales ter- 
ritory ?” 


No one else is likely to answer 
this as satisfactorily as American 
Airlines, with its direct service to 
77 cities—because no other airfreight 
carrier covers so many leading busi- 
ness centers. Indeed, of the 30 top 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


retail markets in the United States, 
only American serves two out of 
every three. 


Remember, too, that in addition to 
its coverage, American offers you un- 
matched cargo capacity—handling fa- 
cilities—and airfreight experience. All 
of which shows that we are ideally 
qualified to help solve your distribu- 
tion problems, however complex. 


Like to see how we can help out? 
Just wire us collect and we’ll have a 
representative in your office 
promptly. American Airlines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥. 


/B\ 
Qeck Amerrcan FIC 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 


ANDLING FACILITIES 

American’s airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 


OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 


NOW-HOW 
American has handled more 
freight than any other airline 
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AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 





Cuts shipping costs— 
reduces damage in transit! 


How many millions of dollars manufac- 
turing concerns lose each year because of 
product damage in shipment could never 
be accurately estimated. But today, any 
company is able to count its savings after 
a change from outmoded, inferior packag- 
ing materials. In countless cases the change 
has been to KIMPAK* Float Packaging — 
now recognized as one of the world’s most 
effective packaging methods at lowest 
true cost. 


The effectiveness of KIMPAK protective 
cushioning is well demonstrated by the 
Aero Mayflower Transit Company — coast- 
to-coast movers who have compiled a 
unique record of damage-free shipments 
since their adoption of a modern, up-to- 
date packaging operation. Because Aero 
Mayflower transports the wide variety of 
furniture items which are found in the 
home, their use of KIMPAK indicates the 


versatility of this superior cushioning 
material. KIMPAK is soft, clean, feather- 
light —as easy to apply as wrapping paper. 
Available in rolls, sheets or pads, it can 
be “‘tailored’’ to almost any size, shape 
or density. KIMPAK protects against shock, 
scratching and _ press-marking — will ab- 
sorb up to 16 times its own weight in 
moisture. No wonder Aero Mayflower 
can point with pride to such a fine ship- 
ping record. And no wonder so many 
manufacturers are finding a satisfactory 
answer to their packaging problem — with 
KIMPAK protective cushioning. 


Take a tip from a company that has 
packed and shipped your kind of product 
under the most difficult conditions — with 
complete safety. Investigate KIMPAK Float 
Packaging at your earliest opportunity. 
For complete information, write to 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


4 
Kimberly-Clark 
Cellulose Wadding 
Product 
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Metal Statue is well padded with 
KIMPAK protective cushioning. 





Glass Picture Frame in wood crate 
with edges cushioned by KIMPAK. 





Mahogany Table. Top cushioned 
with KIMPAK to protect filigree. 


—— TWO FREE BOOKLETS! —— 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin TW-352 


Please send me free, the following illus- 
trated KIMPAK booklets: 


0 Float Packaging 
0 Military Packaging 


Kimpak 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & REIGN COUNTRIES 


PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING _ 3, 


"rw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Celluliner, cushioning product developed by Gilman Bros. Co., of 
Gilman, Conn., absorbed the shock of egg dropping 25 feet, 
“s keeping the egg from breaking. Such shock absorption quali- 
-) ties effectively protect the most delicate instruments in shipping, 
company says. 
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Wide Variety of Containers 


Available to Commercial Shippers 


Despite Korean ‘Action,’ Rearmament Program, Container 


Supply Is Adequate. Many New and Improved Containers 


Have Been Developed for General and Specific Uses. 


= the Korean conflict, which 
has resulted in much of the country’s 
container production being given over 
to the military, a large supply of con- 
tainers still remains for civilian use. The 
situation is quite different from what it 
was durjng World War II when con- 
tainers were not only in short supply, 
but were often of inferior quality. 

Increased production of paperboard, 
and increased paper box facilities have 
enabled container manufacturers to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of containers, 
while constant research and engineering 
efforts have enabled them to improve 
containers to a point never achieved be- 
fore. Through research, new materials, 
and new combinations of materials, have 
been developed, better designs achieved, 
better methods -for matching the right 
box to the right product attained, and a 
host of entirely new containers for par- 
ticular uses or new products developed. 

Most popular container in use today 
is the common fibreboard box. According 
to the freight claim section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 85 per 
cent of the merchandise shipped via 
railroad is packaged in fibre containers. 

A variety of fibreboard containers is 
available, ranging from the regular 
slotted container, both corrugated and 
solid fibreboard, for shipping general 
merchandise, to the five-panel folder, for 
shipping articles such as canes, rods, 
shade rollers, and umbrellas. 

In this connection, the Fibre Box As- 
sociation has prepared a 78-page book- 
let, outlining the various kinds of ship- 
ping containers, and their uses, as well 
as the various rail, motor freight and air 
rules for proper use of containers. 


One large fibreboard box manufacturer 
Gaylord Container Corporation, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has done much to help ship- 
pers develop new containers to meet 
their needs. 

Gaylord reports that it recently helped 
a large middle-western washing machine 
manufacturer, the Maytag Co., of New- 
ton, Ia., develop some smaller cases for 


shipping its products with great success. 
It reports that use of the new Gaylord 
Drumpak container is expected to save 
Maytag $34,000 a year on packaging costs. 

In addition to the savings in cor- 
rugated board and steel strapping, the 
center of gravity of the washer is now 
nearer the center of the container, mak- 
ing it easier to handle. 





Metal container manufactured by A. E. Bausenbach, Inc., of Buffalo, N.Y., affords shock-proof pro- 
tection for this guided missile during shipment and storage. 
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Leff: Paper shipping sacks lend themselves to easy stacking and 
mechanized handling, Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers Associa- 
Right: Loading Maytag Washing 


tion of New York City, reports. 


At the same time, the smaller, more 
compact Drumpak enables the company 
to make one more tier of washers inside 
a railroad box car in shipping, and to 
store more washers in its warehouses, it 
is reported. 


Hinde & Dauch Hevipak 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., of 
Sandusky, O., has developed a line of 
fibreboard containers for shipping bulk 
products. The line ranges from special 
containers such as the H & D Keg 
Style 775-1 for shipping small heavy 
items such as nails, screws, rough cast- 
ings, and dry chemicals to “B” Style 
775-9, a container of two-half-liners for 
shipping coils or reels of wire, cable, 
tubing, or other rolled material, and 
powdered or granular products. 

Hinde & Dauch reports that one of its 
customers, the Pioneer Steel Co., in us- 
ing “B” Style 775-8 Hevipak boxes to 
ship bearing balls has saved 40 cents per 
box in packaging costs and six to eight 
pounds per box in weight. In addition, 
the company has saved space in storing 
the boxes, in that 2,000 of the knocked- 
down corrugated boxes stack in the ware- 


house space formerly occupied by only 
200 of the cases previously used. 

The box company also reports that the 
Joliet Wrought Washer Co. saved 24 per 
cent in packing costs, and 50 per cent in 
weight by replacing the container used 
for shipping washers with a H & D Keg 
Style 775-1 carton. 

The company’s line of heavy-duty con- 
tainers is described and illustrated in 


‘a booklet recently prepared which is en- 


titled “How To Ship Heavy Produets In 
Corrugated Shipping Boxes.” 

The Robert Gair Corporation, of New 
York City, a large distributor of fibre- 
board containers, reports it has available 
a wide variety of containers to meet most 
shippers’ requirements. 

Shelton’s Tufwall 

The Shelton Manufacturing Co., of 
Newark, N.J., has recently announced 
many new innovations in its containers 
and related products. 

The company has just announced its 
new line of Tufwall shipping containers, 
which it says eliminates the need for 
extra inserts or higher test corrugated 
fibreboard in order to gain added 





Left: Use of this wirebound box to ship cartoned wire hardware and bright wire goods has enabled 
user to maintain perfect loss and damage record, Wirebound Box Manufacturer’s Association, of 


Chicago, reports. 


Right: New double-wall Tufwall box developed by Shelton Manufacturing Co., of 


Newark, N.J., recently withstood 1,000 pound top-to-bottom compression test without slightest sign 
of bulging, company reports. 


Machines into Gaylord Container Corporation Drumpaks. 
such containers, smaller but just as effective as those used before, 
is expected to save Maytag Co., of Newton, la., $34,000 a year. 
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Use of 


strength and cushioning. The company’s 
new containers feature two-wall cor- 
rugation “only where it is needed,” which 
not only saves on materials, makes pack- 
aging easier, but also provides added 
strength, it states. 

Shelton says tests by the Container 
Laboratories, Inc., have indicated that 
the stacking qualities of a 200-pound-test 
Tufwall box are 59 per cent greater than 
a conventional 275-pound-test box. In 
another test, the Tufwall box withstood 
a 1,000-pound top-to-bottom compression 
load without the slightest sign of bulg- 
ing, the company reports. 

Likewise, the company recently an- 
nounced a process whereby the flapscores 
of its Tufedge corrugated boxes may be 
reinforced to such an extent that they 
are virtually tear-proof. The company 
believes that shippers of heavy products 
such as cans and metal goods can realize 
a substantial savings by using cartons of 
lower test board, which have increased 
strength at the flapscores. Tests have 
indicated that the reinforcement of the 
flapscore not only imparts exceptional 
tear-resistance in these areas, but also 
contributes greater strength to the entire 
carton. The tests also showed that the 
number of falls required to produce fail- 
ure in the Tufedge boxes was two and 
one-half times the corresponding figure 
for non-reinforced containers, Shelton 
reports. 

Shelton reports that a new Self-Stak 
carton it is manufacturing for the I.D. 
Co., of New York City, has helped this 
firm reduce overall shipping and han- 
dling expense. 

The carton is a two-in-one carton, 
with each section having a recessed bot- 
tom which provides a perfect pallet when 
set on top of the carton mate. A lid 
covers the top unit. As many as 13 car- 
tons have been stacked on top of each 
other, and the column tipped, without 
the cartons tumbling down, the company 
says. The only way the cartons can be 
removed is by lifting them up. 


New Cleated Fibre Box 


The American Box Co. has recently 
announced a line of cleated fibreboard 
“panel” boxes for shipping household 
appliances and textiles, which it says 
offers effective cover for such products. 
The boxes provide durability, utility and 
economy, the company says. 

The box is described as a combination 
of the best features of the all-wood box, 
being stronger than folding fibreboard 
or corrugated boxes, and the fibreboard 
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Deliver Your Product 
Safe and Sound 


Manufacturers who know the sales value and economy of safer 
arrival of their products prefer Gaylord Boxes. 


It’s the unseen quality ~ 
that gives you the extra 
margin of safety in 


Tough enough to take the roughest kind of handling, these protective 
containers stand between your product and possible damage in shipping. 


Ask the Gaylord Sales and Service office nearest you for proof of the 
advantages of Gaylord Boxes engineered to your specific needs. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES e FOLDING CARTONS e KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS e KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago e San Francisco « Atlanta » New Orleans Jersey City « Seattle ¢ Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis e Detroit « Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa e Dallas « Cincinnati e Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville e St. Louis e San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Chattanooga 
Milwaukee » Weslaco « New Haven e Amarillo e Appleton e Hickory e Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson ¢ Miami « Omaha e Mobile e Philadelphia « Little Rock e Charlotte « Cleveland 









Left: Fifteen-gallon ‘chemical container manufactured 
by Heintz Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Container stacks well in shipping and storage, com- 
pany says. Below: Two piece acid drum manufac- 







tured by Pressed Steel Tank Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Drum has no longitudinal or chime seams—only one 
circumferential weld located between and protected 













box, being lighter than the all-wood box. 

Its use provides ample protection, the 
company says, yet reduces box weight, 
lowering costs of materials and shipping 
to a minimum. The box is said to have 
great carrying strength per pound, to 
stack well, and to resist weaving. 

Framework and panels are securely 
machine stapled and reinforced with 
heavy clinched staples at joints and cor- 
ners. Staples are closely spaced for 
maximum holding power, and uniform 
tight fit. 

The full length wood cleat, and the 
hard surface fibreboard panel are stand- 
ard specifications, approved by American 
Box Co. engineers, after extensive tests 
in laboratory and actual service. 

Delivered flat for limited storage space, 
the box is easily assembled and packed, 
it is reported. Interior support fixtures 
at vital points enable firm anchoring of 
specific household appliances. 


Cleats range in sizes and kinds of wood. 
Besides providing a dust and moisture 
proof package, the box is said to be at- 
tractive for product storage or display 
purposes. 


Wirebound Boxes 


One trend in container use in recent 
years is increased use of the wirebound 
box. The trend has been encouraged by 
the Wirebound Box Manufacturers As- 
sociation, which is constantly developing 
new uses for this type of container. 

The association states that specially 
engineered wirebound boxes in 30 dif- 
ferent sizes have helped the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
ship its sheet glass with a minimum of 
special interior packing and protective 
material, thereby reducing packaging 
costs. Used with the boxes are sheets 
of cardboard, pre-cut to proper sizes, and 
steel strapping. 

Use of the new containers has enabled 
the company to package quickly and 
easily from 500 to 1,100 pounds of glass 
a wirebound box, it is reported. 

In addition, closing is made easy with 
wire loop Rock Fasteners, plus a few 
nails, and handling and stowing expe- 
dited, because the boxes are suitable for 
handling by lift trucks. 

Because assembled containers need not 
be kept in stock, and less than three 
man-minutes are required to assemble 
the boxes, which consist of the two ends 
and the one-piece wirebound “mat” that 
comprise the four sides, little storage 





by two I-bar rolling hoops. 





space is required for the containers, the 
association reports. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass reports that 
breakage or other damage due to con- 
tainer failure is practically nil. One of 
the receivers reports that shipments are 
received in such excellent condition, that 
the wirebound boxes may be re-used for 
intra- and inter-plant shipments of var- 
ious automobile parts. 

Another company, which uses long 
wirebound boxes for packing 310-pound 
multiple-purpose motor farm and garden 
tractors and attachments for export 
shipment reports that it now has com- 
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boxes is the General Box Co. of Chicago. 
The company produces a variety of wire- 
bound boxes, ranging from special boxes 
for export shipping of ranges to Genera- 
lift pallet boxes, for use with fork trucks. 


Every month the company re-designs 
containers for many products. It main- 
tains two well-equipped and well-staffed 
laboratories, one at Chicago and the 
other at Denville, N.J. 


Its Watkins type container for ship- 
ping radios, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, furniture, television and similar 
products is reported very popular. This 
container stacks flat, thus saving valu- 
able storage space, and is easily fitted 
and assembled over the product, saving 
time and labor, it states. 


The company reports that in one case, 
where it re-designed a container, it saved 
46 pounds in weight. thus helping the 
shipper involved to cut down on shipping 
charges. 

Many shippers of bulk products such as 
grain, sugar, flour and feeds may be in- 
terested in the latest developments in 
paper shipping sacks and bags. 


The Paper Shipping Sack Manufac- 
turers Association, of New York City, re- 
ports that in 1951, multiwall paper ship- 
ping sacks of three, four, five and six ply 
construction and of 25 to 100 pound ca- 
pacities, were used to deliver well over 
100,000,000 tons of United States products 
at home and abroad. The association says 
that demand for multiwall protective 
packaging has increased from about 500,- 
000,000 sacks in 1936 to 2,500,000,000 sacks 
in 1951. 

Stated reasons for the increase in de- 
mand are: 

Quality product protection, i.e., three, 





Left: Use of this container, one of a new line of Hevipak containers especially developed by Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., of Sandusky, Ohio, for heavy, items in bulk, saved Pioneer Steei Co. 40 cents per 


box in container costs. 


Center: New tin containers developed by Vulcan Tin Can Co., of Bellwood, 
lll., for packaging aircraft, automotive and electrical parts. 


Right: National Pressure Cooker Co., 


of Eau Claire, Wis., uses Tufflex, product of Wood Conversion Co., of St. Paul, Minn., to protect the 
fragile pressure gauges and highly finished surface of its product in shipping journey. 


plete protection against ordinary export 
shipping hazards, including pilferage and 
damage from shocks and jars. 

Another company, a manufacturer of 
wire hardware and bright wire goods, 
uses wirebound boxes of three different 
sizes as master containers for shipping 
cartoned merchandise. Heavy paper 
liners and steel strapping complete the 
finished container. 


The company, which ships both do- 
mestically and for export, reports there 
has never been a report of a shipment 
lost or damaged since it has started using 
the containers, and that many receivers, 
both in this country and abroad, have 
written unsolicited letters praising the 
company’s method of packing for ship- 
ment. 

One of the producers of wirebound 





four, five or six plies of various types of 
specification shipping sack papers which 
provide efficient barriers against infesta- 
tion from without, against insects, rodent 
excreta, chemical reactions, moisture, 
water, foreign substances, dirt and other 
types of contamination. 


Automatic packaging, weighing and 
closing devices, especially designed for 
speed, accuracy, cleanliness, the elimina- 
tion of waste and the assurance of effi- 
cient production. 

+ Development of specific types of protec- 
on. 

In the latter respect, shipping sacks 
have been developed of long fibers prop- 
erly interlaced to give maximum strength 
and durability. In -addition, there have 
been developed efficient protective bar- 
riers of various types of laminated, im- 
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Above: American Box Co.’s new cleated fibre- 
board “panel” box for shipping household appli- 
ances and textiles. Below: View of wirebound 
pallet box for shipping bulk commodities devel- 
oped by General Box Co., of Chicago. 


pregnated, coated and sprayed shipping 
sack papers. 

The physical characteristics of the 
multiwall paper shipping sack provide 
wide construction possibilities for effi- 
cient protection of a great variety of 
products, the association says. 

Paper shipping sacks are generally 
made from one to six plies or walls of 
specification paper, often in combination 
with special coatings or laminants. In 
multiwall sacks, each ply or wall is prop- 
erly arranged and fabricated in tube 
form, one within the other so that each 
bears its share of the burden. 


Carry Variety of Products 

Such sacks are used for shipping wide 
variety of food and agricultural products, 
chemicals, building materials and min- 
erals. 

In recent months, small padded paper 
bags have been more and more used for 
shipping precision parts and instruments, 
highly finished or machine parts, acces- 
sories, hand and machine tools and sim- 
ilar items, it is reported. 

A 26-page booklet describing and illus- 
trating the proper handling, storage and 


; shipping of paper shipping sacks has been 


prepared by the Paper Shipping Sack 
Manufacturers Association. 

Among firms manufacturing paper 
sacks and bags are Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
of St..Louis, Mo.;.St. Regis Paper Co., of 
New York City; Cromwell Paper Co., of 
Chicago, and Kennedy Car Liner & Bag 
Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

A 20-page multiwall packaging guide 
to help shippers use paper bags more 
efficiently and economically has been 
prepared by Bemis Bros. Bag Co., while 
a 44-page manual giving recommended 
methods. of carloading multiwall paper 
bags for flour has been published by St. 
Regis Sales Corporation, a St. Regis 
Paper Co. subsidiary. 

The re-armament program has re- 
sulted in increased use of metal con- 
tainers for shipping small, valuable parts, 
which must be protected from damage, 





especially from corrosion, because of 
moisture, on long shipping journeys. 
Such containers may often be re-used 
many times. 

One company which is using metal 
cans to a large degree is the Bendix 
Products Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation. 


Some manufacturers of metal con- 
tainers are Steel Drum Packaging & 
ACC., Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio; Vulcan 
Tin Can Co., of Bellwood, Ill.; A. E. 
Bansenbach, Inc., of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Heintz Manufacturing Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vulcan Tin Can Co. states it has re- 
cently developed new tin containers for 
the packaging of aircraft, automotive, 
electrical and similar parts. 

A. E. Bausenbach, Inc. manufactures 
metal containers for shipping products 
as large as aircraft engines, guided mis- 
siles and precision equipment. It states 
its containers are designed to afford 
shock-proof protection during shipment 
and storage at a minimum cost. 

Heintz Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
tures a line of 6- and 15-gallon chemical 
containers, which offer economies to 





Moisture vaporproof bag, manufactured by Ken- 

nedy Car Liner & Bag Co., Inc., of Shelbyville, 

Ind., is used to protect part from ingress of 
moisture through outside container. 


shippers, because of good design and 
safety characteristics, it states. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co. manufactures 
the Hackney line of metal containers 
for gases, liquids and solids. It states 
its line of two-piece acid drums are easy 
to clean, and provide economies in that 
seamless, cold drawn construction give 
them extra strength. Bung failures are 
said to be minimized by heavy forged 
spuds attached by a two-pass weld. 

Very important in shipping is proper 
use of interior packaging. The best con- 
tainer is almost worthless without the 
right kind of interior packaging. 

Many new cushioning materials have 
been developed in recent years for use 
in interior packaging. Among these are 
rubberized products, such as latex cov- 
ered hair or fibre, cellulose wadding, and 
sponge rubber. 


Cushioning Materials 


Among manufacturers who have an- 
nounced new developments in interior 
cushioning materials are the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, of Neenah, Wis.; The 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., of Shelton, 
Conn.; Wood Conversion Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Stearns & Foster Co., of 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Gilman 
Bros. Co., of Gilman, Conn. 

Kimpak protective cushioning, made 
by Kimberly-Clark, is a soft, clean, 
feather-light material, which protects 
against shock, scratching and press- 
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marking. It is said to absorb up to 16 
times its own weight in moisture. Avail- 
able in rolls, sheets or pads, it can be 
“tailored” to almost any size, shape or 
density, and made to apply as easily as 
wrapping paper, the manufacturer states. 
_ One firm which had made wide-spread 
use of Kimpak is Aero Mayflower Transit 
Co., which reports that the product has 
helped it to compile a good record of 
damage-free shipments. 

The Sponge Rubber Products Co. man- 
ufactures Texlite rubberized hair or wool, 
Spongex cellular rubber, and Texfoam 
latex foam rubber. 

The company reports that the Ray- 
theon Co., in using especially designed 
Texlite rubberized curled hair pads to 
ship a magnetron vacuum tube secured 
in an inner case, got added protection 
and speeded up packaging of its product 
at no additional cost. 

Three new types of Tufflex—absorbent, 
non-absorbent and partially water re- 
sistant—were recently announced by the 
Wood Conversion Co. Tuffiex is made 
from clean new, cellulose fibers, felted 
and bonded into a fleecy, homogeneous 
mat, processed to resist mold and vermin. 
Its soft, but firm, felted construction 
gives the properties of low transmittal 
of heat, sound or vibration, and of hold- 
ing its shape after being cut, the maker 
states. It is used as a protective padding 
against shock and abrasion in shipping 
fragile, delicate and carefully finished 
articles. It comes in flat sheets or rolls, 
in thicknesses of % to 2 inches. 

The product can be used for pack- 
aging liquids and acids, general cushion- 
ing and packaging of furniture, glass- 
ware and other breakables, and for deli- 
cate instruments, steel parts, guns and 
engines. 

Celluliner, a packaging material made 
by Gilman Bros. Co. not only protects 
products from shock, but also acts as 
an efficient insulator against heat and 
cold. It is;said to have four times the 
resilience ®6f conventional packing ma- 
terials made of creped wadding. 

The packit cotton wadding manufac- 
tured by Stearns & Foster Co. is used to 
pack such products as air conditioning 
units, furniture, ceramics, electrical ap- 
pliances, thermometers and tools. It has 
a high resiliency to provide necessary 
spring-back from shocks and jars, holds 





Impact-O-Graph recorder, manufactured by Im- 

pact-O-Graph Corporation, of Cleveland, Ohio, 

goes along in container holding washing mo- 

chine to record shocks package takes during 
shipping journey. 
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DRASTICALLY REDUCES 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS AND 


SHIPPING COSTS! 


This NEW, REVOLUTIONARY PLAN of Materials Han- 
dling is now being used in many industries with dramatic 
success. Recent reports reveal outstanding advantages, 
such as...FASTER SHIPMENTS, LOWER HANDLING 
COSTS, LESS SHIPPING DAMAGE, LARGER SHIPMENTS 
PER TRUCK and CAR LOADS, INCREASED WAREHOUS- 
ING CAPACITY, LESS FIRE RISK, REDUCED LABOR RE- 
QUIREMENTS and ADDED SAFETY IN THE SHIPPING 
DEPARTMENT. 


GAIR POWER-LIFT PACKAGES feature rugged FIBER- 
BOARD PALLETS. These PALLETS are so ingeniously de- 
signed that a fork truck may enter the pallet from any 
one of four sides. It can handle a ton load as easily as a 
forty pound bundle. 


TODAY...materials handling and packaging represent 
the two most fertile fields for cost reductions in industry 
and right here is where the GAIR POWER-LIFT PACK- 
AGE PLAN can lower your production costs and 
increase your profits. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GAIR ENGINEERS welcome an opportunity to help solve 
your shipping and warehousing problems. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 155 east 44th st., NEW YORK - TORONTO 


PAPERBOARD 


FOLDING CARTONS . SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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its form, and is easy to handle, the com- 
pany says. It comes in rolls up to 80 
inches wide. 

Shippers who have achieved a good 
packaging combination, consisting of a 
good container and suitable interior 
packaging, can check up on the quality 
of their packaging, as well as in how well 
the carriers are handling their products, 
by employing impact recorders. Such 
recorders measure shocks in handling 
and in-transit. 

According to the Impact Register Co., 
of Champaign, Ill., which makes the R-S 
Two-Way Ride Recorder, one shipper 
who adopted its recorder for pre-trans- 
portation testing of its packaging, was 
able to reduce losses from 28 per cent to 





“e ves 


Sponge Rubber Products Co., of Shelton, Conn., 
reports that firm using its product to ship valu- 
able piece of equipment, has had little damage. 


less than 1 per cent as a result of infor- 
mation provided by the recorder. 
Another manufacturer, capitalizing on 


information provided by the recorder, | 


was able to save $1 on each of 80,000 
units shipped annually, by developing a 
cheaper and simpler design of merchan- 
dise and crating. 


The R-S Two-Way Ride Recorder 
weighs 17% pounds, and has case di- 
mensions of 8 by 8 by 15 inches. It 
records simultaneously both longitudinal 
and vertical impacts on one chart, in 
freight cars or in the packaging labora- 
tory. 

The Impact-O-Graph Corporation, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which makes the Im- 


pact-O-Graph recorder, states that use | 


of its machine enables shippers to de- 
termine where rough and careless han- 
dling takes place—whether in the ship- 


per’s operation, on carriers’ docks or in ' 


carriers’ equipment, or when in the 
hands of the consignee. It says that with 
this information, the shipper can then 
build a container that will, under most 
circumstances, properly protect his mer- 
chandise. a 

The Impact-O-Graph is a small, light- 
weight, silent, entirely self-contained in- 
strument that operates for 28 days with- 
out attention. It records in all three 
directions with steel styli ‘making im- 
pressions on a wax-coated tape in con- 
nection with a time element. Certain 
models are designed for use with fairly 
substantial merchandise, and others for 
extremely fragile products and those of 
great weight. The instrument is pack- 
aged with the merchandise and records 
all bumps, drops and vibrations in con- 
nection with movement if it is opened 
by the consignee, the maker states 


a * * 


Nearly four million net tons of coal— 
a record—passed through the port of 


Hampton Roads, Va., in October, 1951. | 








EVERY loss, no matter how small, endangers the 
good will and good product every package carries. 
The source is packing; check yours and call in our 
experts for help. That ounce of prevention more 


than often is the PROTEX Packing Pad...the Supe- 


rior Cushioning protection that costs less. 


Huge claim payments represent a serious economic 
loss. Aside from the monetary damage, which must 
be proved, there is the annoyance and expense of 
processing claims. To avoid that many legitimate 
claims are never filed. In such cases customers just 
stop buying. Are you running that risk? 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 
1000-1020 North Halsted St., Chicago 22, Illinois 


NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTION 


SEE US AT AMA PACKAGING EXPOSITION—Booth 901 
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this poor man ran a B.Ci mill 


*BC means before Cargotainers . . . 
this poor chap never heard of them. 
His storage was haphazard; his ship- 
ping was slow; his inventories were 
seldom made with any accuracy. 


To make matters worse, the floor 
space of his mill was so cluttered 
up with finished and semi-finished 
merchandise that operating effi- 
ciency and safety were at low ebb. 





Needless to say, operating costs 
were higher than at any time since 
the founder grew a beard, and they 
were still going up. Just in time a 
Cargotainer salesman came to call. 


then he saw the light and went A.C: 


*AC—“after Cargotainers”—things 
were very much different. Even the 
heaviest of his products were visibly 
stored, tier on tier, in sturdy open- 
mesh Cargotainers. He never 
knew he had so much floor area. 


‘Vesteueuveuw 
SRA water 


5 


Inventory check was now easy, and 
all materials and parts remained 
right in their rugged collapsible 
Cargotainers as they moved to as- 
sembly line and shipment. Safety 
records went up and costs down. 


Moral: If by chance you are BC, you 
can save by going AC. Without obli- 
gation, our Materials Handling Engi- 
neers will show you how. Write today. 
Dept. TW, Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CARGOTAINERS 


by Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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Left: Lamson automatic pallet loader makes up pallet loads of 
packaged goods, which leave machine by gravity conveyor to be 
picked up by fork truck off first conveyor, or pushed over out of 
way on second conveyor in case fork truck is not readily available. 
Such machines save time and labor, Lamson Corporation says. 
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Right: Lift truck tiers filled Cargotainers, manufactured and sold 
by Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. Use of Cargotainers makes for safer and easier handling of 
goods, saves storage space, and makes possible visual inventory, 
company says. 


Many New Pallet Designs 


Are Available to Shippers 


Designed to Improve Shipping Operations, Items Include the 


Pallets, Cargotainers, Collapsible Pallet Boxes, Pallet Rollers 


= USE of the unit-loading 
method of moving freight, or palleti- 
zation, has brought about the develop- 
ment of a host of pallets and related 
items. 

The savings by palletizing are tre- 
mendous, and include labor, time space 
and money savings, according to pro- 
ducers of pallets. 

Acme Pallet Co., for instance, reports 
that labor costs can be reduced as much 
as 85 per cent by stacking with unit- 
load methods, as compared with manual 
methods. The company says one man 
operating a fork truck can unload a 
palletized carload shipment in 30 min- 
utes, compared with 16 man-hours using 
hand methods. 

Much time also can be saved in load- 
ing and unloading freight cars and 
trucks, resulting in lower demurrage 
charges and in the release of trucks for 
faster turn-around to get more work 
done with lower trucking charges, it is 
stated. 

And because goods can be stacked 
higher with greater efficiency, using con- 
siderably less square footage, storage 
eapacity is increased. 


In addition to money savings, addi- 
tional gains come from simplified inven- 
tory control, greater safety, better cus- 
tomer relations, and improved labor rela- 
tions. 

Acme has just announced its “Zefer- 





Clark Pusher Device which offers a quick, inex- 

pensive method of unloading unit loads of car- 

tons, bags, drums and other materials stored 
on pallets. 


‘Perfect Pallet,’ Expendable 


and Loaders 


wate” line of shipping pallets, which 
it says are “inexpensive enough to be 
expendable, and yet are strong enough 
for re-use.” 


Acme’s new line is designed for four- 
way entry with both fork-lift trucks and 
pallet hand trucks. Because of block 
construction, the pallets may likewise be 
entered from all corners. ; 

Although light in weight and low in 
cost, the pallets support virtually the 
same load as the conventional type pallet. 

Two popular types are the four-board 
pallet, and the six-board pallet with in- 
board block supports. They come in 
standard sizes of 32 by 40 and 48 by 40 
inches. Top deck, bottom deck and 
stringer boards are three-eighths inches 
thick, although they may be had in five- 
eighths inch thicknesses. 

Blocks are 3 by 4 by 4 inches. 


Examples of Savings 


Typical examples of how palletization 
cuts costs are offered by the Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., of New York City, which sells 
Addison-Semmes expandable pallets. 

The company reports that Navy esti- 
mates of typical savings with unit load 





Left: Dockman surveys results of labor after having unloaded pallet load of packaged goods, which 


had been brought to the truck door by fork truck and then placed on pallet roller. 


Use of such 


rollers in limited areas frees fork trucks for use elsewhere, and speeds up shipping operation, the 
manufacturer, Frank L. Robinson Co., reports. Right: Fork truck stacking self-aligning pallets, manu- 


factured by Paltier Corporation. 


Such pallets are said to be excellent for stacking crushable or 


irregular shaped items. 


and fork trucks in World War II on 
shipments of 100 tons amount to 479 man 
hours. The Navy estimates that moving 
such tonnage loose requires 682 man 
hours as against 203 for the same cargo 
palletized. 


One man operating a fork truck re- 
cently unloaded a palletized freight car 
shipment in two hours, according to the 
company. The same shipment loose 
formerly required 14 men and four hours’ 
time for unloading. 

The company says that labor savings 
of 50 per cent or more can be obtained 
by nearly any shipper replacing old 
fashioned hand methods with unit-load 
methods. It says its line of fibreboard 
expendable pallets offers great savings 
over conventional pallets. 


The fact that its Power-Pack 40 by 48 
inch fibreboard pallet weighs 5 to 10 
pounds, compared with about 100 pounds 
for similar pallets made of other material 
alone makes possible a savings on freight 
charges of 90 per cent, it points out. 

Another advantage claimed for fibre- 
board pallets is that they can impart no 
odors to their loads, which is important 
in food handling, it is stated. The com- 
pany says the pallet can be loaded with 
fish, soap chips or bread without dis- 
crimination to previous loads. 

In addition, fibreboard pallets present 
added safety as they are non-sparking 
and even when badly handled, provide 
no splinters or sharp edges to form a 
hazard, according to the company. 


Box-Type Pallets 

The company’s line of box-type pallets, 
called the Power-Package line, elimi- 
nates the need for large numbers of in- 
dividual cartons, simplifies packaging, 
facilitates handling, and when sealed or 
strapped, minimizes the possibilities of 
theft, breakage and other shipping haz- 
ards, the company says. 

Standard size of the Power Package is 
40 by 48 inches. Height can be varied to 
fit any commodity or shipping condition. 
Other sizes are also available. 


The ‘Perfect Pallet’ 


National Pallet Corporation, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., said to be the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of commercial and indus- 
trial pallets, describes and illustrates its 


entire line of pallets in a new 16-page 
booklet just released. 

The company’s line ranges from stand- 
ard general-use pallets to special pallets. 
It also manufactures expandable pallets. 

One of the company’s newest pallets 
is the National 1424 pallet, which con- 
tains no nails, being fastened togéther 
with glue. The company says that this 
pallet, which is the outgrowth of two 
years of research, is the “perfect pallet.” 

The pallet is reinforced with dowels, 
keyed, and has strength comparable to 
that of a bolted pallet. Lumber is 
thoroughly dry, and stringers are paraf- 
fin dipped. Rounded corners are op- 
tional. 

The company says the 1424 pallet will 
not rip or scratch merchandise, its boards 
will not split, it will not warp or check, 
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it has. additional strength, it affords 
added safety for workers, and it is lighter 
by virtue of dryness. 

Recommended uses are for sugar, 
bagged chemicals, unpackaged material, 
flour, grains and expensive cartons for 
display. 

National advertises its line of pallets 
as the most rugged on the market, stat- 
ing that they are made of moisture 
controlled hardwood, especially cut right 
at the source of supply, and assembled 
with the best hardened steel drive screw 
nails. 

Stacking Irregular Items 


Pallets for stacking purposes are pro- 
duced by the Paltier Corporation, of 
Michigan City, Ind. The company has 
developed a self-aligning stacking pallet, 
which it says is excellent for items which 
are crushable or irregular in shape such 
as tires, furniture, engines, bolts of cloth, 
tubing and shovels. 

The company offers the Flexible 
Paltier, a five-stringer, ruggedly con- 
structed platform with reinforcing sleeves 
attached to the four corners and posts 
which slip-fit into the sleeves, and the 
Palteam, a pair of tiering horses, to 
convert three-stringer pallets into stack- 
ing pallets. The Palteam has posts 
which slip-fit into sockets and cross bars 
which slip-fit over the tops of posts to 
provide support for the center stringers 
of superimposed pallets. The Paltier ac- 
commodates loads up to 3,000 pounds a 
pallet. 

The Borroughs Manufacturing Co., 
Division of American Metal Co., Detroit, 
Mich., offers shippers an adjustable pal- 
let rack. Known as the ratchet rack, it is 
adjustable without bolting, and can be 
height-adjusted at six-inch intervals. 
Three models—standard, heavy-duty, 
and extra-heavy-duty—are available. 

The Union Metal Manufacturing Co., 
offers a varied assortment of metal skids, 
skid boxes and pallets. Its general pur- 
pose pallet, the J222-Y18, is made in 
light, medium or heavy gauge steel, with 
four 10 by f0 inch openings in the bot- 
tom deck for spotting by hand lift trucks, 


View of adjustable pallet rack developed by Borroughs Manufacturing Division of American Metal 
Products Co. Rack is adjustable without bolting, and can be height-adjusted at six-inch intervals. 
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‘Whatever you ship... 









e PACK IT WELL 
¢ MARK IT WELL 
¢ SHIP IT WELL 








e VIA SOO LINE.” 


Says Florian M. Seberlich, 
FREIGHT CLAIM AGENT 


@ Those four “shipping directions” are the distilla- 
tion of Florian Seiberlich’s 48 years of railroading 
experience. 

He started railroading 1904—has spent 39 years in 
the Soo Line Claims department. Since 1938 he’s served 
as our Freight Claim Agent. In addition to his position 
on our staff, he also holds important posts in the 
Freight Claim Division of the American Association of 
Railroads. 

We're proud to have railroading authorities like 
Florian Seiberlich on our staff. We think he’s represen- 
tative of many Soo Line specialists who handle or direct 
your freight. Because of these men you can ship Soo, 
confident that you'll get shipping as perfect as experts can 
make it! 


—your working partner 
seven days a week 
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Above: G. B. Lewis skid box, which may be 

handled singly or in multiples without use of 

pallet. Below: collapsible pallet box, manu- 

factured by Bigelow-Garvey Lumber Co., for 
storage and shipping purposes. 


and for longer hauls and tiering by fork 
lift trucks. Maintenance of the steel pal- 
let is said to be negligible. 

The company says that its double-cor- 
rugated, one-piece skid platform is one 
of the strongest, most economical and 
most practical ever designed. It says that 
the double corrugated design allows the 
metal skid platform to absorb the blows, 
bumps and punishment received from 
power lift trucks evenly, making for long 
years of service at little maintenance 
expense. 


The company recommends either No. 
7 or No. 9 gauge steel construction where 
power lift trucks are used. Standard 
width is 36 inches, while standard lengths 
are 36, 42, 48, 54, 60 and 72 inches. 


Palmer-Shile Co. manufactures a com- 
plete line of all-steel materials handling 
equipment... for pick-up, loading, mov- 
ing, dumping or storage. Among its 
products are hand trucks, skid platforms, 
pallets, racks, box and barrel grabs, carts, 
boxes, and storage bins. 

One of the most recent achievements 
in materials handling is development of 
cargo boxes or pallet boxes, which serve 
a multiplicity of functions. Such con- 
tainers eliminate re-handling, in that 
they may be filled with items right at 
the production line, stored, and shipped, 
and re-stored with no change of con- 
tainer. Most have facilities for handling 
by fork lift truck, and other mechanized 
equipment. Likewise, they may be easily 
broken down when not in use, and stored 
in a minimum of space. 


The Cargotainer 


The Cargotainers of Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Co., a subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., have many advantages, accord- 
ing to the company, in that they pro- 
vide visual storage, quick, accurate in- 
ventory, easy stacking, savings in floor 
space, and utilize overhead space. 


Each Cargotainer has an eight-way 
entry for fork trucks, four sides and 
four corners making entry easy while 
stacking and in use. They are built of 
cold drawn steel wire (two-inch mesh 
with approximately one-fourth-inch wire 
each way) and come in 2,000 and 4,000 
pound capacities. 

A simple locking action provides com- 
plete protection and security without 
use of extra gadgets or separate locking 
devices. The combination caster and 
stacking base permits easy moving and 
stacking. Hook eyes in sides permit 
crane handling. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. also 
makes ratchet bulkheads to hold fragile 
merchandise securely in place in transit. 
The bulkheads, which may be installed 
easily and may be re-used, are said to 
be effective in reducing damage claims. 

Other manufacturers of industrial pal- 
let containers are the G. B. Lewis Co., 
of Watertown, Wis., Bigelow-Garvey 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, and Tote System, 
Inc., of Beatrice, Neb. 

The containers of G. B. Lewis Co. are 
durably constructed of super-resilient 
woven wood and wire slats on a hard- 
wood frame. The Lewis skid box, which 
may be stacked ceiling high, comes in 
capacities ranging from 800 to 1,200 
pounds. 

Bigelow-Garvey Co.’s collapsible pallet 
boxes are said to give 35 per cent more 
storage space in the same area than bulk 
storage, while at the same time permit- 
ting faster and easier movement to and 
from assembly lines. The boxes are 
strong enough to handle weights up to 
5,000 pounds, according to the company. 

Tote Bin 

Tote System, Inc., reports that its ma- 
terials handling system, featuring the 
Tote bin, a 42 by 48 by 68 five-eighth- 
inch aluminum container, not only elim- 
inates container costs, labor costs, and 
the need for excessive warehouse space, 
but also protects products shipped in it 
from loss, damage and contamination, 
thereby reducing claims. 

The bin is a weather-proof, contami- 
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nation-proof and tightly sealed con- 
tainer for handling, shipping and stor- 
ing bulk materials. It has a loaded 
capacity of from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds 
on flour, sugar and similar items and 
may be handled by standard fork lift 
or pallet trucks. 

Twenty-two bins can fit easily into a 
40-foot box car at one time, and as many 
as 18 have been shipped at one time by 
truck. The company reports that less 
than one man-hour is needed to load or 
unload a complete car. When tilted, 
the bin discharges its load through a 
hopper door. 


Pallet Rollers 


To move loaded pallets easily for short 
distances, the Frank L. Robinson Co. of 
Oakland, Calif., offers a line of pallet 
rollers, which it says eliminates serious 
costly delays and excessive maneuvers of 
labor and equipment where lift truck 
availability and floor-space are limited. 
The company offers the Ace swivel pal- 
let roller, which it says is capable of 
rolling a loaded pallet in any direction; 
the Ace Stevedore two-direction pallet, 
and the Ace Reefer 360-degree direction 
pallet for loading slatted refrigerator 
cars. The company’s pallets have a high 
tensile strength steel, fully-welded 
frame, with heavy-gauge, large-diameter 
rolls with crowned ends for floor protec- 
tion and free-rolling, and heavy-duty, 
fully lubricated bearings. 


The Samuel Olson Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., of Chicago, likewise offers a line of 
pallet dollies. It says these are excel- 
lent for use in loading and unloading 
freight cars and truck trailers, saving 
much time and money, and speeding up 
the shipping operation. 


Automatic Pallet Loader 


The Lamson Corporation, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., offers an automatic pallet loader 
for both 36- and 40-inch pallets. The 
automatic pallet loader mechanizes pal- 
let loading, resulting in a time and labor 
savings. Cartons and cases are conveyed 
to the top of the loader where electro- 
mechanical devices position them and. 


Loading Tote bins, manufactured by Tote System, Inc., on large highway truck. As many as 18 
standard size bins; which protect such bulk products as flour, sugar, corn products, and powdered 
milk from contamination and damage, have been shipped at one time by truck. 
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And remember these facts: The trucking 


PACK CAREFULLY_»:.1 


the proper container for the 
job. Pack snugly. Use 
adequate ‘‘cushioning” ma- 
terials. Don’t pack light and 
heavy items together. Check 
all containers and re-use only 
those that are sound. 


SEAL SECURELY .i. 


carton flaps with metal 
staples or glue, seal seams 
with liberal use of tape. Be 
sure tape has dried well. Use 
warning labels — “Glass,” 
“Fragile,” etc. 





industry is using every modern, tested method 
to keep shippers’ goods safe — to protect 


goods in transit—to deliver the goods in “factory” 
condition —to save you money all along the line. 
Now, as always, you can depend on trucks to deliver { 


the goods—at a greater profit to you. 


4 QUICK, EASY WAYS TO 
CUT SHIPPING HEADACHES 


Here’s all it takes to prepare shipments properly 
...feduce losses...raise profits...build good will: 


CRATE SOLIDLY_«.. 


strength and economy, 
crates and boxes should be 
reinforced. Nails and steel 


or wire strap prevent losses. 
Use “tie-downs” where 
needed. 





CHECK & DOUBLE CHECK 


Be sure marks and addresses 
on packages and bills tally. 
Describe contents accurately. 
Address packages legibly. 
Make certain all old mark- 
ings and addresses are 
removed. 
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STAT 


“SELLING’ 


MAINE 


To The 
NATION 


or MAINE 


ue ekoes See R SE WOE 


e2™PrprRonouctTs 


Prtorgss 


A now familiar sight are these 
blue, white and red Bangor and 
Aroostook box cars in regular 
service from coast to coast “’Sell- 
ing MAINE to the NATION.” 


The strikingly attractive and col- 
orful design was originated by 
the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road and is employed in keeping 
witK its policy of full cooperation 
with its shippers. 


Hundreds of these unique cars 
travel the length and breadth of 
the land in daily service. As a 
result of their arresting display, 
“STATE OF MAINE PRODUCTS” 
has been impressed on the minds 
of Millions of Americans. 


The Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road is proud of the quality of 
service it provides for its ship- 
pers. We take pride, too, in the 
MAINE made, MAINE grown 
products we carry. 


Know Maine Products 


Buy Maine Products 
and specify 
SHIP VIA 


BANGOR 
AND 100K 
ar00>! 
RAILROAD 
Sowing 
NORTHERN 
MAINE 


General Offices 
BANGOR, MAINE 
© 
W. B. HILL 
Vice President, Traffic 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Dockman pushing pallet load of packaged goods, just deposited by fork truck on pallet dolly manu- 
factured by Samuel Olson Manufacturing Co., Inc., Chicago, into interior of over-the-road truck for 
stowing at Crooks Terminal Warehouse, Chicago. 


push them onto pallets. A magazine 
within the loader automatically supplies 
pallets as preceding loads are completed. 
Loaded pallets leave the machine by 
roller gravity conveyor, to be picked up 
by fork truck and transported to storage 
or directly onto carriers’ equipment. 

The company has just announced a 
new automatic pallet loader arrange- 
ment for pallets awaiting removal after 
being loaded, whereby the loaded pallets 
are pushed off the loader’s discharge con- 
veyor onto a second conveyor at right 
angles to the discharge conveyor. This 
permits pallet loading operations to con- 
tinue, eliminating the need for shutting 
down the machine pending the return 
of fork trucks from stacking or loading. 
As many as six loaded pallets can be 
pushed onto the second conveyor. 


Clark Pusher Device 


A novel device for pushing off or un- 
loading unit loads of cartons, bags, drums 
and other materials stored on pallets is 
manufactured by the Industrial Truck 
Division of Clark Equipment Co., of 
Battle Creek, Mich. Known as the 
Pusher Device, the attachment makes it 
possible to remove unit loads in one sim- 
ple maneuver, reducing handling and in- 
creasing loading speed. 


Machines for Quicker, 
Better Tacking Job 


Among recent developments for im- 
proving packing and shipping are staple- 
tacking machines which take the place 
of the old-fashioned hammer and tack 
method. 

Advantages of the staple-tacking ma- 
chine, according to Herman Abrams, 
vice-president of Arrow Fastener Co., 
Inc., are ease in carrying, fewer acci- 
dents, unhampered use in confined areas 
and inner corners of crates and boxes, 
and speed. 

Another advantage is that the staple 
tacker requires only one hand to operate, 


thus freeing the other hand, and making 
possible a better and more precise 
stapling job, Mr. Abrams states. 

Likewise, in the long run, the staple- 
tacking machine pays for itself in sav- 
ings on purchases of hammers and tacks, 
he adds. 

The Arrow Fastener Co., Inc., manu- 
factures the T-32 Gun Tacker, a heavy- 
duty tacker of all steel construction and 
all chrome finish. 

The Bostitch Co., of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, manufactures the Bostitch H2B 


stapling hammer, which it says fulfills a 
variety of shipping needs. 

Designed for high speed tacking and 
light nailing jobs, the H2B drives staples 
into hard wood or through light metal, 
the company says. The product is plated 
for rust resistance, has a new type of 
pusher to eliminate jams and reduce 
wear on pusher stop, and a new loading 
door for quicker, easier loading, it is re- 
ported. 
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Perfect Shipping is Always on the Menu 


One of the most important factors in the Norfolk 
and Western Railway's continuous campaign of 
Perfect Shipping is its own employee organiza- 
tion — the N. & W. Better Service Clubs network. 
Now 41 years old, and composed of ALL employees 
in every department on the railway, these 21 clubs 
meet regularly at principal terminals and operating 
points. Four regional Better Service committees 
meet six times a year .. . and the entire program 
is spearheaded by an annual Better Service 
conference attended by 550 representatives, from 
every club on the railroad. In addition, 57 
Perfect Shipping committees are on the job con- 
stantly at 44 locations along the line. 


ee eT 
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All these activities have but ONE PURPOSE 
in mind — to study ways and means of providing 
increasingly better service to shippers and 
passengers. 

These activities are concrete evidence that the 
N. & W. and its employees are determined to do 
this job of railroading as perfectly as possible. 
Add to this the completeness of the railway’s 
plant — modern equipment and tools, fine roadway 

. all to help usmove YOUR shipments as near 
perfectly as we can... and you'll see why — 


“Perfect Shipping is Always on The Menu — on 
the N. & W.” 


Perfect Shipping calls for realization by shipper, carrier and 
consignee that Perfect Shipping Begins At Home. 


e Double-check bills e Check bracing 
i ° ~ of e Use strong packaging e Remove old labels from ship- 
~Yeasemcton} materials ment containers or wrappers 





> 
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e Reinforce with cord, tape, e Label distinctly 


nails or metal strap e Clearly designate fragile and 
e Stow properly 


perishable goods. 


RAILWAY 
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Towmofor-engineered 
for peak performance 
24 hours a day 


From the top of this 20-ft. ceiling-high [RMI Oe ae es | 
reach, right down to the floor, every inch [iy ie. eee 
of Towmotor is engineered for peak 
performance. That means power to lift 
and transport full rated loads all day long; 
tireless stamina to assure trouble-free 
operation for years; and rabbit-like agility 
to zip in and out of tight spots 

swiftly and effortlessly. 






But see for yourself WHY Towmotor 
engineering assures you of lowered costs in 
every job of Receiving, Processing, 
Storage and Distribution. Write for the 
illustrated booklet “What Makes It Tick?” 
—the inside story of Towmotor. 
Towmotor Corporation, Div. 10, 1226 

E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Representatives in all principal cities 

in U.S. and Canada. 
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Available on request, 


“What Makes It Tick?’’ describes 24 
famous Towmotor engineering features. 
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TOWMOTOR 


4/ 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG . 


oy 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


RECEIVING @® PROCESSING © STORAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 


14 Towmotor models easily handle loads from 1,500 to 
15,000-lbs.—a Towmotor for every job . . . your job. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE HAVE YOU TALKED TO ABOUT AMERICANISM TODAY? 
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NE OF THE MOST significant 
trends in shipping and transportation 
in the last decade is the increased use of 
mechanized materials handling equip- 
ment. More and more, shippers and car- 
riers are turning to such equipment to 
speed up the movement of freight, cut 
shipping costs, and reduce loss and dam- 
age. 

Although shippers have generally 
taken the lead in installing mechanized 
handling systems, many carriers have in- 
stituted or completed programs for 
mechanizing their materials handling 
set-ups. Recent statistics, for instance, 
show that the railroads have installed 
unit-load handling equipment at ap- 
proximately 900 freight stations, trans- 
fers and piers throughout the country. 
In the last four years, the number of 
stations having such mechanized equip- 
ment is reported to have grown by al- 
most 85 per cent. 

Some of the more recent installations 
have been made by the Burlington Rail- 
road, the Milwaukee Road, the Texas & 
New Orleans, and the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. The Santa Fe Railway, which 
has been one of the most progressive 
railroads, as far as mechanized materials 
handling equipment is concerned, is 
presently putting into effect at its new 
Chicago freight house a materials han- 
dling set-up that has been termed by 
some, “spectacular.” 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad re- 
cently incorporated a modern handling 
set-up into a new freight house it built 
at Atlanta, Ga. Both fork lift trucks 
and tractors are in use at this station. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad like- 
wise put into operation recently a fleet 
of ten Yale & Towne fork trucks at its 
Locust Point Docks, in Baltimore, Md., 
while the Reading Co. recently inaugu- 
rated the use of two Yale & Towne bat- 
tery-powered Freight Master trucks for 
handling less-carload freight at its 
Wayne Junction, Pa., transfer station. 


New Mechanized Equipment, Ideas 


To keep up with the demand for 
modern materials handling equipment 
and methods, manufacturers of such 
equipment are constantly coming up 
with new ideas and new products to im- 
prove the shipping operation, and reduce 
loss and damage costs. 

Among these is the industrial truck 
division of Clark Equipment Co., of 
Battle Creek, Mich., which recently an- 
nounced that it was equipping all its 
gas-powered Carloader and Clipper 
model fork trucks with a newly-designed 
instrument panel, making for better op- 


efficiency, R.C.A. says. 


Mechanized Handling 


Equipment Helps Cut Costs, 


Loss and Damage 


Shippers and Carriers Increasing Their Use 


Of Fork Trucks, Tractor-Trailer Trains, 
Conveyors, Etc. Railroads Make Big 


Purchases in Last Four Years. 



































eration, better visibility and _ easier 
maintenance. 


The new panel is located on the steer- 
ing column directly in front of the | 
driver. The Mico brake button is located oe ; 
on the back side of the panel for instant oo 
use. The entire assembly of instruments 
is protected by thick glass faces, and for 
complete protection, encased in a sturdy 
metal box which may be easily opened 
in case of alteration or repair, the com- 
pany says. 

Clark manufactures a complete line 
of industrial trucks and tractors. 

A new fork-lift truck development 
which should be of interest to the fruit 
warehousing industry is a hydraulic fruit 
box clamp made by the Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, of Cleveland, Ohio. The Towmotor 
unit has been tested experimentally on 





Conveyor belt designed by United States Rubber 
Co. moves coal across Cumberland River near 
Pineville, Ky. Coal moves over conveyor belt 
bridge at rate of 400 tons per hour. Company 
says installation was installed as lowest cost 
method of hauling coal to power plant. 








Clark fork truck equipped with two-way radio 
manufactured by the Radio Corporation ef 
America. Radio makes for better supervision 
of trucks, less ““dead-heading,” and for greater 























Top: Overhead chain-tow system installed by Lamson Corporation in Chicago freighthouse No. 10 
of the Burlington Railroad is reported to have solved many problems of cost, traffic interference 
and maintenance in consolidating as much as 32,000 tons of less carload freight per month. Bof- 
tom: Fleet of 15 Mercury “Shuttle-Truks” at the Davenport station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


in Cleveland, Ohio. 


More and more railroads are purchasing such equipment to improve service 


to shippers and to cut down loss and damage claims. 


the west coast, according to Towmotor, 
and considerable success achieved in 
eliminating costly, time-consuming man- 
ual handling, and in reducing spoilage 
caused by delay in getting fresh fruit 
into cold storage. 

The hydraulic fruit box clamp was 
developed to solve the problem of great 
variance in the size of cold-storage 
palletized loads, which often necessitates 
the manual breaking down of such loads 
and their re-palletization to make the 
best use of available storage space. 

The clamp unit is designed to pick up 
desired numbers of boxed fruits off pal- 
letized loads on receiving docks, and to 
re-palletize them in proper arrangement 
so that they fit in available storage 
space. 

Towmotor trucks and tractors come in 
a variety of models, ranging in capacity 
from 1,500 to 15,000 pounds. 

The Buda Co., of Harvey, Ill., has just 
announced a new series of fork lift 
trucks, known as the FT series. The line 
is available in six gasoline and six diesel 
models in capacities from 3,000 to 7,- 
500 pounds. The new line, says Buda, 
has been functionally designed, so that 





it meets the strictest safety requirements, 
and offers easy operation, long life, low- 
cost maintenance and “less-down-time” 
servicing. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the replaceable parts on each truck are 
interchangeable with those of the other 
models in the line. 

Special features include an all-roller 
construction mast with special roller- 
mast channels, a two-speeds-forward and 
two-speeds-reverse single lever gear 
shift, and a quick-change, heavy-duty 
clutch. 


Other features include a complete 
complement of electrical gauges on a 
full-front vision instrument panel, a car- 
riage mounted on patented adjustable 
side-thrust rollers to reduce wear, and 
complete accessibility of all parts for 
maintenance and repair. 

The trucks are available in five stand- 
ard masts of 72, 84, 108, 114 or 120 inch 
lifts. 

For Small Aisles 


Firms needing considerable storage 
space, and thereby desirous of giving over 
as little space to aisles as possible, will 
be interested in the products of Lewis- 


Shepard Products, Inc., of Watertown, — 









TRAFFIC WORLD 


Mass. The company offers a combina- 
tion of a hydraulic pallet truck (to be 
replaced with the Jacklift power truck 
when distance so requires) to move loads, 
and a Jackstacker tiering truck for 
stacking where aisle space is limited. 

The company’s hydraulic pallet trucks 
are designed with capacities up to 6,- 
000 pounds, and with multiple-stroke 
hydraulic footlift to 4 inches. Forward 
loading makes load transfer or spotting 
quick and accurate, the company Says, 
while the constant wheel base eliminates 
any swing in the truck during raising 
or lowering. 

The Jackstacker tiering truck is de- 
signed, likewise, for capacities up to 6,- 
000 pounds, both telescopic and non- 
telescopic. For convenience of operation, 
all controls are located in the handle 
head. The operator can lift and tilt 
the load while maneuvering the truck 
into position. 

Also just announced by Lewis-Shepard 
is a new Spacemaster “59” electric fork 
truck, of 1,500-pound capacity, specifi- 
cally designed for motor freight docks, 
warehouses, and terminals. It has a 
59-inch turning radius, extra pep in 
lifting (50 f.p.m.), and a hauling speed 
of 6 miles an hour. 

The Grand Specialties Co., of Chicago, 
manufactures a hydraulic fork-lift 
stacker hand truck, which it describes 
as light and compact with great maneu- 
verability. Known as the Liftstacker, 
the truck has a built-in hydraulic hoist, 
and a built-in 110-volt battery charger. 
The largest model can lift 500 pound 
loads to a height of 98 inches. 

Another truck which is said to be ex- 
cellent for use where aisle space is lim- 
ited is the PO-40 Power Ox Lift tele- 
scopic platform lift truck, manufactured 
by Barrett-Cravens Co., of Chicago. 

This electric truck has a capacity of 
4,000 pounds, a lift of 121% inches, and, 
because it is compact and highly maneu- 
verable with a short wheel base and 
turning radius, it can be operated in 
narrow spaces where larger trucks can- 
not be used. Stability is obtained by the 
wheel arrangement, consisting of two 
caster and two load wheels, with the 
fifth or drive wheel articulated. 

The operator walks along with the 
unit, controlling all movements with his 
hands. 

The truck is available with a fork in- 
stead of a platform. 

The Raymond Corporation, of Greene, 
N.Y., a manufacturer of electric indus- 
trial trucks, says its Spacemaker electric 
tiering truck enables shippers ‘to do away 
with wasted aisle space and to increase 
storage capacity by as much as one-third. 
The company says its product right- 
angle tiers loads 130 inches high from 
aisles only six feet wide. 

Because the Spacemaker is light in 





Hydroelectric pallet fork truck manufactured by 
Lift Trucks, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Here’s ONE cost-cutting frontier 
Still open to industry 





At this loading dock, Link-Belt TRUCK-TOW Conveyor pulls 32 four-wheel trucks at a time 
. .. moves up to 1,500,000 Ibs. daily. Big trailers are completely loaded in as little as 30 minutes. 


Link-Belt TRUCK-TOW Conveyors offer 
dramatic savings for almost every plant 


SHIPPING and receiving .. . department to department . . . in and out 
of storage. In fact, wherever packaged or bulky items are moved 
along a regular route by floor trucks—Link-Belt TRUCK-TOW Con- 


veyors can slash your handling costs. 


Either overhead or under-the-floor type, TRUCK-TOW provides 
faster, safer handling. Rehandling is eliminated. Damage, loss, split 


shipments and errors are minimized. 


There may be spots in your plant where conflicting traffic causes 
confusion ... where scarce, valuable manpower is being wasted in car- 
rying or pushing. If so, a call to your nearest Link-Belt office will 
put you in touch with a materials handling engineer. He'll be glad to 
show you how flexible, low-cost TRUCK-TOW can save money for 


you. There is no obligation, of course. 





TRUCK-TOW CONVEYORS 





FLOOR TYPE TRUCK-TOW CONVEYOR 
OFFERS ADVANCED-DESIGN FEATURES 


Especially popular where overhead 


structures interfere with fork-lift 
truck operation is the Floor Type 
TRUCK-TOW. All moving parts are 


below the floor. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, 
Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, 
Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in 
Principal Cities. , 12,735 





&, LEWIS-SHEPA 
fo: TERMINALS 


SPACEMASTER. 
ELECTRIC 


Leading MOTOR FREIGHT COMPANY and LEWIS-SHEPARD Engineers 
DEVELOP IDEAL TRUCK for Exacting TERMINAL DUTY 


RUGGED? All steel welded, with 
one-piece chassis and ‘“‘guts"’ that 
can really take it. 


PEP? Fast as gasoline trucks for 
all practical purposes, Extra lifting 
and lowering speed. 


EASY TO OPERATE? Operators 
say it handles in reverse as natu- 
rally as forward. Designed for easy 
trailing. Most maneuverable truck, 
capacity for capacity in the industry. 


EASY STEERING? New type steer- 
ing yoke, directional gear box, 
cushion steering tire make ‘Smooth 
Steering” even in the roughest jam. 


SAFE? Stand up, center control, 
with clear, unobstructed operator's 
corridor, accessible from both sides, 
provides ultimate in safety .. . 


saves time. 


LOW MAINTENANCE. Absolutely 
NO greasing points. NO under truck 
adjustments. All components easily 


accessible. 


The Most Complete Line of 


Materials Handling Equipment on Wheels 


FORK TRUCKS @ ELECTRIC PLATFORM and PALLET TRUCKS @ JACKSTACKERS @ TOTEMASTERS @ HANDY HOISTERS 


WHEREVER operations are Fast Mov- 
ing and Require a Highly Maneuver- 
able, Easy Steering, Stable, and 
Rugged Truck, with Short Turning 
Radius, Utmost Safety, and Minimum 
Maintenance. 


Sales — Service in Principal Cities 
Consult Your Yellow Phone Book 


— OR WRITE 


STACKERS and PORTABLE CRANES @ HYDRAULIC and MECHANICAL LIFT TRUCKS @ FLOOR TRUCKS @ STEELERS @ SKIDS @ STORAGE RACKS 
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Left: Loading pipe in flat car with overhead crane manufactured 
by Louden Machinery Co., of Fairfield, la. 
the United Stove Co., of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., to save up to 75 per cent in loading and 
unloading time, and the cost of building a ramp and dock, the 


Baker industrial truck enabled 


weight, it is suitable for use on low- 
capacity elevators, on light floors, and 
costs less to run, the company says. 


Yale & Towne 


A new series of gasoline fork trucks 
designed especially for use in and around 
highway motor trucks and freight cars 
has been announced by the Philadelphia 
Division, of Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. Called the Trucker series, the 
new trucks feature low weight, low over- 
all height and high maneuverability for 
operation in close quarters. The Trucker 
is available in capacities up to 2,000 
pounds, and is only 68 inches high when 
the telescopic lift is collapsed. 


1952 Big Joe Line 

The Big Joe Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago, announces that its new 1952 
model Big Joe lift trucks, both hydraulic 
and electric-hydraulic, have been de- 
signed for the low-priced field. 

Four of the Big Joe models are ad- 
justable fork-lift trucks that will lift 
800 pound loads to heights of 52, 66 and 
78 inches. The fork models that lift 52 
inches are made for either foot-opera- 
tion or electric-hydraulic operation. 

The electric-hydraulic models are 
compact streamlined units equipped 
with fast powerful electric finger-tip 
control. 

Each Big Joe truck is equipped with 
a specially designed, heavy-duty re- 
charging plant, making for lowered costs 
of maintenance. Likewise, each truck 
has a shock-proof power system con- 
trolled by a key-locked ignition system 
to prevent unauthorized use. 

Dual ball-and-roller bearings through- 
out eliminate friction to the point where 
a smooth, effortless operation results, 
= under capacity loads, the company 
states. 


The trucks are equipped with self- 
adjusting, foot-operated, dual safety 
brakes as standard equipment. 


Mercury Line 


Mercury Manufacturing Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., said to be the originator of the 
tractor-trailer method of handling, offers 
a wide variety of mechanized freight 
handling equipment. The company’s 
three-wheel pneumatic-tired, battery- 
powered, burden-carrying or “Shuttle 
Truks” are proving very popular, it re- 
ports, adding that several of the prin- 
cipal railroads have found them quite 





company reports. 
Center: Use of this 


reports. 


efficient. According to the company, 
the railroads, after experimenting with 
the truck powered by gasoline, installed 
batteries on the trucks, and now report 
the trucks give greater longevity, a 
higher operating efficiency, lower op- 
erating cost, a minimum time out of 
service, and quiet, fume-free, fire-haz- 
ardless operation. Mercury has recently 
announced two new electric tractors, 
Model A-800-4, and Model A-545. 

The Hydroelectric line of lift trucks, 
manufactured by Lift Trucks, Inc., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has an advantage over 
the typical rider-lift truck in that no 
special training of an operator is nec- 
essary for safe operation, the manufac- 
turer states. 

Simple and well-located controls elim- 
inate confusion and mistakes, reducing 
chances for accident or damage, the 
company says. Two speeds forward and 
two in reverse, plus brakes, are said to 
be literally at the operator’s finger tips. 
The button controls operate with the 
handle in any position. 

Hydroelectric trucks, which come in 
eight models, are served by a power unit 
known as the Dyna-Dual. This unit, 
which can be easily removed like a port- 
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Right: This overhead crane unloads five-ton 
loads of sheet steel from flat truck in 20 minutes, compared with 
three to three and one-half hours for another method, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., of Wickliffe, Ohio, the manufacturer, 


able outboard motor, is a heavy-duty 
unit especially designed for traction serv- 
ice. It is said to have high efficiency, is 
totally enclosed, features low tempera- 
ture rise, and has a large brush area 
for maximum service. A vertical motor 
eliminates chattering and uneven wear- 
ing of brushes. Driving wheels and steer- 
ing column are supported on opposed 
Timken bearings for permanent true 
alignment and easy steering. Driving 
wheels ‘are easily changed without dis- 
turbing the rest of the unit, the com- 
pany says, adding that replacement cost 
is low, and smooth and dependable 
brakes offer quick and safe operation 
in crowded aisles. A sealed gear drive 
is provided to eliminate the main cause 
of excessive repairs and costly down- 
time in truck operation. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., produces an industrial 
wheel tractor, which is said to be of great 
value in hauling mail and express around 
railroad stations and for hauling freight 
in industrial plants. The tractor pulls 
four heavily-loaded trailers easily. 

Shippers handling and-stacking heavy, 
odd-shaped loads which do not lend 
themselves to the more conventional 





Overhead chain-tow conveyor system in continuous operation at the Portland, Ore. terminal of 


Consolidated Freightways was installed by Link-Belt Co. 
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methods of handling, may be interested 
in Elwell-Parker Electric Co.’s electric- 
powered mobile crane. The cranes have 
a capacity of from 3,000 to 10,000 pounds. 

They come in five models, all of which 
are speedy, maneuverable and adapted 
for work in close quarters, the company 
says. Telescoping-type booms make pos- 
sible the adjustment of boom: length to 
suit handling conditions. Outriggers can 
be provided on all models, except one, 
to increase lifting capacity. 

Elwell-Parker, a Cleveland firm, also 
makes a wide variety of industrial truck 
attachments for solving particular prob- 
lems, as well as a complete line of trucks. 
Attachments include a scoop for han- 
dling loose, bulky materials, a roll-paper 
apron to pick up rolls in either the 
horizontal or vertical position and rotate 
to the opposite position, a bale clamp, 
ladle pourer, drum grab, tin plate clamp, 
and boom and hook to facilitate the 
handling of bulky, odd shaped loads 
which do not lend themselves to pal- 
letization. 

The Baker Industrial Truck Division 
of Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
tells how one of its customers saved the 


cost of building a ramp and dock by 
using one of its trucks equipped with 
@ special attachment. The company had 
the problem of getting castered skid 
loads and scrap metal in and out of 
highway trucks when its shipping plant 
floor and receiving areas and shop yard 
were on the ground level. 

With the industrial truck, the com- 
pany can now get its castered skid loads 
up to the floor of highway trucks for 
spotting, while use of the roll-over device 
makes handling of scrap a “cinch,” 
Baker says. The company not only has 
saved the cost of building a ramp and 
dock, but also has saved up to 75 per 
cent in loading and unloading time, in- 
cluding scrap handling, Baker adds. 


Shippers of sand, coal, salt, ore, 
chemicals, fertilizers and similar bulk 
materials should find the Payloader 
truck, manufactured by the Frank G. 
Hough Co., of Libertyville, Ill., of value 
in loading and unloading. 

The Payloader is a tractor-and-shovel 
unit designed for speed, stability, opera- 
tor-comfort and visibility, and ease of 
operation. It comes in five models, 
ranging from 12 cubic feet to 1% yards 


Top: Allis-Chalmers Model IB industrial wheel tractor hauling a train of loaded trailers in an 


industrial plant. 


Bottom: Cartons flowing from interior of warehouse on a Rapid-Wheel gravity 


conveyor line are boosted directly to the loader in truck by a portable Stevedore, Jr., belt con- 


veyor. 


Both pieces of equipment are products of Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Heaters’ being loaded into refrigerator car at 

plant of Miller Brewing Co. by Payloader truck 

manufactured by Frank G. Hough Co. Truck is 

designed primarily for handling bulk materials, 

but Miller Brewing Co. reports it is suitable for 
a great variety of uses. 


in bucket capacity. Among features are 
several speeds in each direction; auto- 
matic, powerful bucket-crowd and bucket 
tip-back; full hydraulic-bucket control; 
hydraulic brakes; and quick, easy reverse- 
shifting. 

The Payloader is described as ex- 
tremely versatile, having been used to 
dig, load trucks, excavate, level, grade, 
carry, bulldoze, backfill, strip, push, lift 
and handle materials. 

The Revolator Co., of North Bergen, 
N.J., manufactures a line of hand-op- 
erated trucks for moving platform skids 
and pallets, and also a complete line of 
tiering or stacking trucks., Its tiering 
trucks enable owners to stack to the 
ceiling, offering excellent maneuverabil- 
ity in smaller aisles where larger trucks 
cannot enter. 


‘Let George Do It’ 


Rolock, Inc., of Fairfield, Conn., adver- 
tises its “George” Roller Toter truck with 
the slogan “Let George Do It.” Three 
simple motions enable the operator with 
the truck to pick up heavy boxes with 
little manual effort, and roll them easily 
to storage or shipping dock, the company 
says. The truck is built to withstand 
heavy stresses, and lengthen service 
hours. Both upper and lower sets of 
rollers are strong, long-wearing and 
free-rolling. Use of the truck is said to 
reduce man-hour costs, and to eliminate 
accidents. The “George” comes in one 
size, Model B-1, with a chassis length of 
24% inches O.D., and a width of 14% 
inches O.D. Shipping weight is 60 
pounds. 


Conveyor Systems 


In addition to lift trucks, many indus- 
trial firms and carriers have installed 
or are installing conveyor systems, where 
studies have shown that such systems 
can get the work done more efficiently 
and at less cost. 

Among manufacturers of conveyors are 
the Standard Conveyor Co., of North 
St. Paul, Minn., Rapids-Standard Co.., 
Inc., of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
E. W. Buschman Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rapids-Standard Co. manufactures a 
complete line of gravity and power con- 
veyors for purposes of moving materials 
about on one floor, inter-floor, onto 
trucks or into box cars, and for stacking. 

It says proper use of its conveyors 
makes more men available for produc- 
tion jobs, speeds up loading and unload- 
ing, simplifies moving, storing and ship- 
ping, reduces employee fatigue, assures 
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you can depend on over AQ years 


MERCURY 7 ==". 


serving 
transportation 





The Most Complete Line 
For BOTH Vertical and 
Horizontal Handling 





ELECTRIC POWERED “SHUTTLE TRUK”: Fully 
enclosed, heavy duty drive axle... Magnet- 
ic contactor controller with foot accelera- 
tion...ample deck area and open sides to 
FORK TRUCKS: The MERCURY Jeep Model 230 (illustrated). 130° | accommodate large loads... operator seat 
extreme lift, 60” turning radius...5914” free lift. Other MER- accessible from either side. 

CURY fork trucks in capacities up to 6000 lbs. 





PLATFORM LIFT TRUCKS: A complete line of trucks in capacities 
from 3000 to 10,000 lbs. low, high and telescopic lifts. 


TRACTORS: “‘Banty” gas tractor hauls long 
train of MERCURY A-310 trailers. Other 
MERCURY tractors include the “Tug” 
electric and the “Huskie” and ‘“‘Super- 
Huskie” 4 and 6 wheel heavy duty gas 
models. 










TRAILERS: Available in castor or 5th wheel 
steer, platform or side dump types. Capac- 
ities up to 30 tons. 








FREE: 
Catalog covering the complete line of 
MERCURY handling equipment. Request your copy. 


MERCURY 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ee Cee ee Ss ee 4800 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 





ICING TRUCK: 4000 lb. capacity burden carrying truck: with 





TRACTORS. TRAILERS - LIFT TRUCKS 
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Left: Especially designed for operation in and around highway 
motor trucks and freight cars, this truck, recently announced by 
the Philadelphia Division of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
features low weight, low over-all height and high maneuverability. 
portable belt conveyor 


Center: Handibelt, 


better use of production space and in- 
creases usable floor area. 

The company’s Stevedore, Jr. portable 
power belt is capable of slicing handling 
costs 30 to 90 per cent in the loading 
and unloading of trucks and box-cars, 
in the movement of materials into bal- 
cony bins, and in stacking, the company 
says. It is capable of handling all kinds 
of materials, and can be moved about 
easily by one man, the company says. 


Box Car Loader 


Another conveyor, recently developed 
by this company, is a highly-maneuver- 
able unit, known as the Box Car Loader, 
which is designed to load a constant flow 
of bags of grain, flour, cement, meal, 
seed, fertilizer or other bagged goods 
into box cars. Two men, working wit 
the Box Car Loader, can load 14 bags 
per minute, the company says. 

The E. W. Buschman Co. offers a Uni- 
versal cable overhead trolley-conveyor 
for handling odd-shaped items. The 
company says its product is easily erected 
from standard stock parts and provides 
a simple solution to even the most com- 
plicated materials handling problems. 
The standard trolley is rated at 80 
pounds. Double-duty wheels carry a 
trolley rating of 160 pounds. Trolley 
hooks with horizontal-tripper-bar for 
automatic unloading are available. 


Standard Conveyor Co. manufactures 
a line of standardized gravity and power 
conveyors, which it says are time and 
cost savers. Its Handibelt portable con- 
veyor can be used to convey bags, car- 
tons, and boxes horizontally, or at any 
decline and incline angle within its 
range. The maker asserts the conveyor 
can be easily moved by one person, is 
easy to adjust, easy to use, and fits in 
crowded aisles, cars and freight elevators. 
As a horizontal conveyor, it can be used 
as an individual unit to reach from one 
fixed position to another, as a connecting 
link between other conveyors, or as a 
feeder conveyor. It comes in two sizes, 
the No. 11 Handibelt which is 11 feet 
long, and the No. 16 which is 15 feet, 
9 inches long. Both conveyors are made 
in two belt widths, 14 and 20 inches. 


Overhead, Tow-Line Conveyors 
Overhead and tow-line conveyors ,hhave 
become more popular in many terminals 
because they keep handling costs at a 
minimum, it is claimed. 


manufactured by 


Materials Handling Systems, Inc., of 
Detroit, Mich., says, for instance, that its 
tow-line conveyors assure a smooth flow 
of parts, assemblies and packaged goods 
anywhere from receiving dock to ship- 
ping platform, eliminating confusion and 
congestion. It says its system requires 
no overhead structures to obstruct other 
traffic or floor operations, presents no 
hazards to workers in the vicinity, and 
yet is extremely flexible to meet varia- 
tions in operating requirements. 

Motive power on the M.H:S. tow-line 
conveyor is furnished by a MHS. X- 
458 drop-forged rivetless conveyor chain 
equipped with ball-bearing trolleys run- 
ning in a track just beneath floor 
level and protected by cover plates at 





Use of Raymond electric tiering truck enables 
this shipper to stack pallet loads of his product to 
the: ceiling. 


Standard Conveyor Co., of North St. 
bundles of flooring up to loader in truck for stowing. 
Elwell-Parker electric-powered mobile crane of 10,000 pound 
capacity loads bar stock into an over-the-road truck. 
is designed for handling bulky, odd-shaped loads. 
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Minn., carrying 


Right: 


Paul, 


Equipment 


floor level. Two types of trucks—the 
heavy-duty and the medium-duty—are 
available for use. 

Thomas Truck & Caster Co., of 
Keokuk, Ia., offers a complete line of 
two-wheel hand trucks and platform 
trucks for use with under-floor or over- 
head conveyor systems, it announces. 

The company says that its line of 
platform trucks in many wheel sizes, 
capacities and superstructures, can be 
equipped for conveyor operation at mod- 
erate extra cost. It says it has developed 
various conveyor attachments for its 
truck line, which do not interfere with 
normal manual operations. 


The Jervis B. Webb Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., offiers shippers the Webb Tow- 
veyor, a floor-type tow conveyor said 
to make for faster, more efficient han- 
dling of packages, boxes, barrels, tote 
boxes, parts, etc., at lower cost. The 
Towveyor is a continuous chain conveyor 
with the chain running in a steel slot 
below the floor and with no mechanism 
of any kind above floor level to obstruct, 
or interfere with free traffic of persons 
or vehicles. A simple towing-pin-device 
is bolted to the end of the standard four- 
wheel truck or trailer. Trucks may be 
wheeled off the conveyor anywhere for 
loading or unloading, and easily returned 
to the conveyor by pushing the front of 
the truck over the slot, and dropping a 
pin mechanism, which enables the tow 
chain to pick up and move the load, the 
company reports. 


Lamson Corporation 


The Lamson Corporation, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., manufactures a wide variety of 
materials handling products, including 
overhead tow conveyors. 

One of its most recent installations 
was at freighthouse No. 10 of the Bur- 
lington Railroad in Chicago, where use 
of an overhead chain-tow system to haul 
platform trucks has reportedly solved 
many problems of cost, traffic interfer- 
ence and maintenance in consolidating 
as much as 32,000 tons of less carload 
traffic per month. 

The chain is 2,100 feet long in a closed 
rectangular circuit of 1,000 by 50 feet. 
Two hooks are spaced at 12-feet intervals 
so that 175 platform trucks can be kept 
going at one time, moving freight be- 
tween 35 boxcars on several stub tracks 
and many trucks at 139 tailboard docks. 
The chain-tow moves at about 123 feet 





“Hitch’ Your GARK Fork Trucks 


TO THESE 


Star ATTACHMENTS 


Every CLARK fork-lift truck saves money—a lot of 
money—for its user. Some save more than others be- 
cause they are used more effectively—more efficiently 
—more regularly. They aren’t allowed to stand idle 
“in between jobs.”” Demountable CLARK attach- 
ments enable them to do at great savings many jobs 
outside the popular concept of materials handling 
(snow plowing, coal shoveling and plant maintenance 
work, for example), and to do more and better jobs 
within that concept. Let CLARK help you make the 
most of and get the most from your fork-lift trucks. 
For your profit’s sake, talk over your handling opera- 
tions with the CLARK Dealer nearest you—he’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 





CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


| 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY e BATTLE CREEK 63, MICHIGAN 


Please send: O Basic Facts Book. (© Condensed Catalog 
O Material Handling News (J Have Representative Call. 
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Firm Name. 
Street “ 


a Zone_____ State. 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATIGIC L 
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Left: Capstan type car puller manufactured by American Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 


Right: 
tote pans at one of its plants. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation lets “George” do the tedious and tiring job of lifting 
“George,” a roller tote box truck, is manufactured by Rolock, 


Inc., of Fairfield, Conn. 


per minute so that a complete circuit 
of the freighthouse takes 18 minutes. 
Switches every 200 feet along the circuit 
permit any designated worker to stop the 
chain at any time, for a moment or two, 
to permit lift trucks to cross the line, and 
badly-stacked loads to be adjusted. 

More than 95 per cent of the business 
handled at freighthouse No. 10 moves 
along the chain-tow, Lamson reports, al- 
though fork trucks and tractors are used 
for heavy or oversize pieces. 


Link-Belt Conveyor System 


Another manufacturer of overhead tow 
conveyor systems is the Link-Belt Co., of 
Chicago. 

An overhead trolley conveyor which it 
installed at the Portland, Ore., terminal 
of Consolidated Freightways, Inc., is in 
continuous operation day and night. 

The conveyor is an 800-foot endless 
power-propelled conveyor, which pulls 
225 carts of different types around the 
dock. The chain is suspended on edge at 
40-inch intervals from ball-bearing trol- 
leys, and power-propelled at 100 feet 
per minute. There are 54 take-offs on 
the chain to engage vertical masts of the 
carts, which hold up to 2,000 pounds. The 
new system, says the company, permits 
complete utilization of most of the dock 
space, permits more thorough checking 
of freight, reduces shortages and damage. 
and expedites the entire dock operation. 

Link-Belt also makes a variety of belt 
conveyors for moving bulk commodities. 

Another manufacturer of platform 
trucks which may be used with over- 
head or under-floor tow conveyor sys- 
tems is the Clark All Steel Welded Truck 
Co., of Rockford, Ill. Pressed steel chan- 
nels, which run under the steel or wood 
platform decks of its line of trucks, are 
said to prevent any kind of deck sag, as 
well as to add to the life of the trucks. 

A large manufacturer of platform 
trucks, the Nutting Truck & Caster Co., 
of Faribault, Minn., offers a complete 
line for use with either overhead or un- 
der-the-floor tow-line conveyors, as well 
as pallet roll-dollies, skids and two- 
wheel hand trucks. 

Its platform trucks are equipped with 
reinforced sturdy telescoping masts and 
bar handles for tow-line operations. 
The bottom end of the mast is securely 
attached to the hardwood stock truck 
frame, and fastened to the top of the 
bar handle further up. The telescoping 
mast raises easily to engage hooks on 
overhead power-driven conveyor chains. 


Otis Freight Elevators 
One of the largest manufacturers of 
vertical transportation systems is Otis 
Elevator Co., of New York City. Its gen- 


eral purpose freight elevators are de- 
signed for a wide variety of freight han- 
dling needs, and feature Unit-Multi- 
Voltage speed regulation, Micro Two- 
Way Self-Leveling, and special safety 
devices. 

Otis states that elevators can be used 
to great advantage in conjunction with 
conveyors or fork trucks, reporting that 
roller-track sections installed at each of 
seven elevator landings at the main 
plant of Stewart-Warner Co., Chicago, 
permit a moderate-capacity Otis freight 





Otis Pow-R-Truck elevator plays important part 
in materials handling at new plant of Crescent 


Insulated Wire & Cable Co. Clark fork trucks 
are in process of moving pallet and skid loads 
of in-process wire products onto elevator. 














New Towmotor fork-lift truck especially 

engineered for the fruit warehousing in- 

dustry. Truck’s hydraulic fruit box clamp 

is said to reduce costly, time-consuming 

manual handling, and spoilage caused by 

delay in getting fresh fruit into cold 
storage. 
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elevator, recently installed, to move over 
200 tons of pallet-loaded automotive in- 
strument and Alemite parts between 
floors each day. 


Otis has developed a special line of 
Pow-R-Truck elevators for heavy-duty, 
freight installations where industrial 
trucks are used. 


Overhead Cranes, Hoists 


Monorail tracks, overhead cranes and 
hoists are also a part of the modern 
materials handling picture, especially in 
the handling of heavy machinery, and 
other big items. Some leading manufac- 
turers of such equipment are Louden 
Machinery Co., of Fairfield, Ia.; Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., and Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Co., of Wickliffe, Ohio. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. designs 
derricks for a variety of industries. Re- 
cently, it installed a freight derrick 
alongside the freight depot of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway in north 
Minneapolis. The derrick is reported to 
have already reduced the time required 
for loading or unloading heavy pieces of 
freight by more than 50 per cent. 


Besides derricks, the company manu- 
factures the Tractowinch, a single drum 
unit with a maximum capacity of 17,500 
pounds single-line pull on the first layer 
of cable, which is adaptable to many in- 
dustrial wheel-type tractors for heavy- 
duty work. It also makes electric car 
pullers designed to spot cars faster at 
lower cost. The car pullers come in cap- 
stan, drum or continuous rope types. 

Louden Machinery Co. reports that its 
overhead materials handling equipment 
is widely used for loading and unloading 
steel from railroad cars and trucks. It 
says there is great interest in overhead 
installations because cranes serving rail- 
road cars can be interlocked to rails ex- 
tending into the building or into ware- 
housing and production processes for 
direct handling, thereby eliminating ex- 
pensive re-handling. 

The company manufactures a variety 
of overhead cranes and hoists. 


The Tramrail 


The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co. states that its Tramrail overhead 
materials handling equipment for un- 
loading trucks and railroad cars permits 
handling of large units at a time; speeds 
up handling, reducing man-hour costs, 
railroad car demurrage, and idle loading 
time of trucks; provides direct delivery 
to or from warehouse and points ot 
work; expedites deliveries to customers, 
fostering customer good-will; cuts the 
purchase price of some materials in that 
they may be bought and handled in 
heavy-packaged units, and improves 
safety by eliminating accidents resulting 
from heavy manual handling and lifting. 

Cleveland overhead equipment comes 
in a variety of sizes to meet a wide range 
of shippers’ needs. 


Maintenance of materials handling 
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equipment is an important factor in any 
mechanized shipping operation. A num- 
ber of firms manufacture replacement 
items for industrial trucks, enabling 
shippers or carriers to keep their equip- 
ment in top working order, regardless 
of age or usage. 

Tires are an important industrial truck 
item. Without rubber tires to provide 
good traction, to withstand pressures of 
great weights and to resist cutting and 
abrasion, and such chemicals as oil, it 
would be almost impossible for indus- 
trial trucks to scoot around as they do 
with their heavy loads. 


Rubber Tires, Wheels 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, 
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CARGO RESERVATIONS... 
GUARANTEED DELIVERY 


For information, call: 


O., states that industrial truck efficiency NEW YORK DAYTON NEW ORLEANS 

can often be greatly improved just by 500 Fifth Avenue (Slick) Kenner 4-2558 

changing the type, size or grade of tire. dca, Montgomery 4-4722 ORLANDO 

The company says, for instance, that DETROIT 3-2070 

proper selection of tires can reduce re- LA 4-0850 (Slick) PHILADELPHIA 

ee — as much = Bond Operations : Logan 2-0130 Locust 7-1817 

' , proper nm a: 

cols te eae oueiduek silen uamet eon Digby 4-3176 FORT MYERS SARASOTA-BRADENTON 

sumption and building and vehicle main- ATLANTA 4-0201 2-8091 

tenance costs low, it states. Calhoun 8832, 8833 JACKSONVILLE TAMPA 

B. F. Goodrich manufactures a com- 5-0078 80-1261 

plete line of both pneumatic and solid BALTIMORE MIAMI WASHINGTON 

tires in a wide range of sizes. One of its Mulberry 6865 88-8731 Republic 6299 
CINCINNATI NEWARK WEST PALM BEACH 
(Slick) Mitchell 3-5540 FORT LAUDERDALE 
Dunbar 4500 Digby 4-3176 2-7436 





One of models in The Buda Co.’s new FT fork 

lift truck series. Twelve models are available, 

in capacities of 3,000, 4,000, 5,000, 6,000 and 
7,500 pounds. 


latest developments is the cushion solid 
tire which is said to absorb shock and 
vibration readily, and to give added pro- 
tection to fragile loads, to reduce equip- 
ment and floor wear, and to minimize 
driver fatigue. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, 
O., which states it is the largest pro- 
ducer of industrial pneumatic tires, says 
inherent advantages of its products are 
smoother, easier-rolling over rough sur- 
faces and obstructions, greater cushion- 
ing of loads and equipment, greater 
traction, greater maneuverability, less 
cutting and chipping, and greater pro- 
tection of floors and floor coverings. 

The company says its wide base design 
provides more air volume, more load 
capacity, more stability and more 
cushioning than the conventional narrow 
base tire rim. 

Bronco Rubber Products Co., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., likewise emphasizes the 
importance of using the right tires and 
wheels for the right truck and the right 
job. It states, for instance, that a very 
large percentage of industrial rubber 
wheels are operating under loads far in 
excess of their rated capacity, with ad- 
verse effect. 

The company manufactures a line of 
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McNamara Motor endorses the 16th Perfect 
Shipping campaign and pledges itself to mini- 
mize loss and damage to freight in transit. 

In the territory shown here, let us help you 
with your shipping problems. 






ad McNAMARA MOTOR 
EXPRESS, INC. 





ST. LOUIS 


ers 2312 S. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 16, Ill. 


aluminum alloy wheels with molded 
rubber tires. It states that its aluminum 
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— The VIRGINIAN is 
on the... 


52 SPECIAL 


@ The Virginian is squarely aboard the ‘52 Perfect Shipping Special and 
will do its utmost to minimize loss and damage to freight in transit. We 
compliment the Shippers’ Advisory Boards for their splendid results in mini- 
mizing freight claims and for sponsoring this sixteenth consecutive campaign. 
The Virginian is the short connecting link between the vast midwest and 
the southeast, including direct service to shipside at Norfolk, Virginio—one of 


the finest harbors in the world. 


The Virginian 
Railway Company 


HEADQUARTERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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wheels withstand the most variable and 
severe operating conditions, being light, 
rust and corrosion resistant, spark-proof, 
quiet and durable. 


Batteries 


Batteries are another important item 
in industrial truck maintenance. Gould- 
National Batteries, Inc., of Trenton, N.J., 
advises that batteries be charged reg- 
ularly to prevent wearing out, and sub- 
sequent costly work stoppages. It rec- 
ommends that spare batteries be kept 
for unusually heavy work requirements. 
The spare batteries should be kept 
fully charged so that they will be ready 
at a moment’s notice, and so that they 
will not self-discharge and deteriorate 
because of non-use. 

The company states that its Thirty 
line of batteries delivers 30 per cent 
greater ton-mileage, and gives 10 per 
cent more capacity than conventional 
batteries. The four-ply insulation of the 
Thirty line cuts sediment deposit 50 per 
cent, it states. 

The Motor Generator Corporation, of 
Troy, Ohio, offers a new battery charger, 
Model 672-12-1 Automatic Charger, for 
12-cell, lead-acid batteries of up to 500 
ampere-hour capacities. Variations of 
this model will charge a wide range of 
lead-acid and Edison batteries used on 
rider-type trucks, it states. 

Some users of industrial trueks are 
utilizing two-way radio to control the 
trucks more effectively, and reduce 
“deadheading.” One such company is 
Johnson & Johnson, which has installed 
radios on its industrial trucks at its new 
Metuchen, N. J. shipping center. 


RCA Two-Way Radio 

The Radio Corporation of America, 
one of the largest manufacturers of two- 
way radio systems for industrial trucks, 
reports that use of radio takes the guess- 
work out of supervision, and helps cut 
costs and improve efficiency. 

Its line of RCA two-way radios makes 
possible instantaneous communication 
between a dispatcher’s office and his 
fleet of industrial trucks, saving time 
and eliminating confusion, the company 
states. 

Conveyor systems need maintenance 
and parts replacement too. 

United States Rubber Co., of New York 
City, manufactures a wide variety of 
rubber belts for use with bulk conveyors 
of long length, as well as for shorter all- 
purpose conveyors. 

It reports that nearly three miles of its 
rubber conveyor belting, varying in width 
from 24 to 42 inches, is now used for 
aggregate processing at the Hungry 
Horse Dam. 

* + ok 


THE PREVENTION of loss and damage 
begins at destination. The inspection re- 
port issued by the destination line should 
be a word picture from which the origin 
carrier or the shipper can “see” what 
happened and why—better yet if sup- 
ported by a photograph.—C. C, BEaAup- 
RIE, Secretary, National Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention Committee, A.A.R. 


* * * 


LOSS AND DAMAGE should be the 
subject of continuous searching investi- 
gation. Incident to World War II there 
was an appalling increase in loss and 
damage. The nation can’t afford to lose 
or have destroyed its goods, wares and 
merchandise.—JaMes K. KNuDSON, Ad- 
ministrator, Defense Transport Admin- 
istration. 
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_ ALONG THE WAY... OF FIA 


PRODUCTION PUCTURE PUB2LE ? 
not at all... 


BLACK PORTIONS (25%) OF THIS MARTIN SEAPLANE 
ARE MADE BY SUBCONTRACTORS THROUGHOUT 
U.S. PLANTS EVERYWHERE —__ 

DEPEND ON DISTANT ‘ 


rs 
SUPPLIERS...OFTEN KEEP \ 
ASSEMBLY LINES HUMMING A 
WITH HELP OF TWA AIR CARGO s—_ 
..,OBTAIN NEEDED PARTS , , 
QUICKLY VIA TWAS FAST, : o~ 
4-ENGINE, ALL-CARGO “SKY . bad 
MERCHANT "” SERVICE. TRY IT. | 


CALL TWA TODAY FOR RATES, 
ROUTES, PICK-UP. 


@: 
Cn’ 


SELL FAST IN U.S. MARKETS, 
AND TWA/S LOW 
SHIPPING 
RATES HELP 
A BOOST PROFITS. 
4 TIME SAVED 


: ce CONTRACTORS ON “Sky Merchants" 
GOVT, JOBS SEND offer fast, low-cost, all- 
; CEMENT SAMPLES TO cargo service on regular 
| BUREAU OF STANDARDS FOR]  shedules Major markers 
_ | TESTING... FREQUENTLY SHIP IT | Twa. Solve your ship- 
VIA TWA, SPEED HELPS KEEP ping problems in a hurry. 


JOBS ON SCHEDULE. 
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AWA alc i Me, — ray am 
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MEMORANDUM for “PERFECT SHIPPING” 


‘Note Rock Island's outstanding improvements for 
better, speedier, and perfect shipping— 






-powered freights—reduced grades and 
Deer ags keeategic relocation of snes nia 
Centralized Traffic «capa ec pen AP eta 
Classification Yards at Silvis ean See 
City—and (brand new) an expanded u ie pa 
terminal for speedier loading, unloa ng 
transfer of freight at Kansas City. 











a few of the effective steps in Rock Island's 
progran. 










SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR L. C. L. 
23,000 Package cars are available for L. C. L. Ship- 












ments. These cars are sealed between transfer 
“ points, reducing loss and damage. f 
a 
ROCK ISLAND’S Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, it 
PRIMARY SERVICE Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
AREA souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- cr 
(14 of the Nation’s homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ww 
greatest States) Texas, and the Texas Gulf Ports. And, te 
x 0 C k through its connections to every part u 
of the U. S. A. : 


Island 
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1852 + Ze Mead of Pomed Progress - 1952 


Celebrating 100 years of service 










A marvel in 1852—even more so in 1952 








Reinforcement of a fibreboard box with 
filament tape, as illustrated here, is said 
to increase eight-fold the normal rough 
handling life of the box, and to discour- 
age pilferage. 


Strong New Filament Tapes Take Over 


Many Domestic, Export Packaging Jobs 





Said to Do Job Quicker, With Less Material and Labor. Users Report 


That Tape Aids in Reducing Freight Claims. 


By Hand, Sticks Without Tightening Devices. 


By F. L. O’NEILL 


General Traffic Manager, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


= packaging is becoming 
faster and less expensive as a result of 
a new idea in tape—the idea of making 
a strong but flexible tape by reinforcing 
it with “cables” of rayon or glass. 

The “cables” are made of thousands of 
continuous filaments of. rayon or glass, 
which run lengthwise with the tape. Al- 
together, about 100 such “cables” are 
used per inch of tape width. They are 
permanently imbedded in the elastic, 
shock-proof, pressure-sensitive adhesive 
on the face of the tape—reinforcing it 
“like steel rods reinforce concrete” or 
“like steel cables support suspension 
bridges.” 

The filament tapes—one of them so 


strong that it can tow a car—were first 
introduced commercially in 1949 by Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, maker of the “Scotch” brand 
of pressure-sensitive tapes. 

Since then they have been adopted for 
an almost amazing variety of jobs in 
domestic and export packaging. How- 
ever, their most important single type of 
job, according to freightmen, warehouse- 
men, truckers, railroaders and export 
shippers, is in the closing and reinforc- 
ing of fibreboard containers. 

Typical fibreboard containers can be 
reinforced in one-third to one-half the 
time required to perform the same job 
with conventional banding materials. 


Can Be Applied 


Also, it has been found that short strips 
rather than complete bands of tape can 
be used effectively, due to the pressure- 
sensitive adhesive, which allows the 
strength and shock-absorbing quality of 
the tape to be put to work right where 
it is needed. 

At the J. W. Haseltine & Co., Port- . 
land, Ore., for example, a switch from 
previous container-strapping materials 
to one-half-inch-width rayon filament 
tape resulted in a cash saving of 26 per 
cent, and cut the banding time by 66 
per cent. 

The savings—based on a labor cost 
of $.0252 per minute—were recorded by 
the firm’s methods engineer. Using equal 
























F. L. O'Neill 


The general traffic manager of Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., author of the 
following article, is also active in promoting 
the sale of his firm’s packaging tapes, par- 
ticularly to railroads for use in their cooper 
shops and store departments. 

F. L. O'Neill is a native of St. Paul. He 
attended Central High School and St. Thomas 
College, and later studied traffic and trans- 
portation at the University of Minnesota. He 
hegan his business career with the Great 
Northern Railway. On June 26, 1933 (his 
birthday), he began work with Minnesota 





Mining as a typist in the traffic department. 
He made steady progress with the company 
and in July, 1949, he became its general 
traffic manager. 

Mr. O’Neill is a member of the Transpor- 
tation Club of St. Paul, Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago, Traffic Club of New York, and the 
National Freight Traffic Association. He is a 
past regional vice-president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League; assistant secretary 
of the Northwest Shippers Advisory Board; 
member, traffic committee, Asphalt Roofing 
Conference; member, traffic committee, Wis- 
consin Manufacturers’ Association; and gen- 
eral chairman of the convention committee of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 


8-foot lengths of tape and steel strap- 
ping on identical fibreboard cartons, he 
found that it required 1% minutes to 


band the carton with 
strapping. Material cost was $.05086; for 
total labor-and-material cost of 


a 


$. 


08866 per carton. 
When he used one-half-inch-width 


1% -inch-width 


tion was required to apply steel strap- 
ping around the cartons. 


“Besides eliminating one complete step, 
the tape has also eliminated complaints 
of cut and gouged cartons from our cus- 
tomers,” E. O. Boese, the firm’s vice- 
president in charge of production, re- 
ported. “Also, natural air loss from 


cartons during transit does not loosen 
tape or allow it to fall off, as was the 
tendency with strapping under such 
conditions.” 

Filament tape closures on lighter- 
weight containers upgrades them to the 
point where they can perform with the 
same efficiency as heavy-duty containers. 


rayon filament tape, he found that ap- 
plication time was cut to one-half min- 
ute per carton. Material cost was $.05296, 
for a total labor-and-material cost of 
$.06556 per carton. 

In addition, he found that by using 
short strips of tape, instead of complete 
bands, a further 15 per cent reduction 
in tape consumption was possible. 

Special study of the sealing problem 


revealed: 


a. Regular slotted containers could be 
sealed by running two strips of tape 
across the carton’s top and bottom sur- 
faces and tabbing them 3 inches down 


on the sides. 


b. Telescope type boxes, made of cor- 
rugated board, could be closed with four 
10-inch strips. Each strip running 5 
inches up the sides, and 5 inches across 
the bottom of the box. 

c. Solid fibre containers could be sealed 
with four strips extending up the vertical 
wall and 3 inches beyond the top score 
line to provide reinforcement for the 


score line. 


d. Full flap slotted containers could 
be closed with six 10-inch strips over the 
top and bottom edges. 

e. Overlap flap slotted containers 
could be sealed with four 10-inch strips 
and two slightly longer strips. 

Used in this manner the short strips 
reinforce areas of excessive stress, while 
acting as effective closures as well. Once 
applied, they stay in place even during 
the roughest handling. 


Packing Operation Eliminated 
Because the tape is readily adaptable 
to automatic application, handling and 
sealing and other taping jobs can be 
done more efficiently. Use of the tape 
also eliminates shipping room opera- 
tions, as it can be applied at the pack- 


aging level. 


An illustration of the latter is the 
packing-shipping operation at Fabriko, 
Inc., Green Lake, Wis. 

This firm—manufacturer of felt, cloth, 
canvas, and plastic advertising novelties 
and specialties —' uses one-half-inch 
width filament tape to close and rein- 
force fibreboard cartons for both do- 
mestic and export shipment, the taping 


being done 


in conjunction with the 


packing. Formerly, a separate opera- 


Above: Filament tapes may be used for palletizing, as shown in the above photo of an interstate 
truck shipment. Two bands of the tape are used on each pallet. Below: Claimed advantages of the 
filament tape are that it can be applied quickly by hand, and that it sticks immediately without re- 
quiring special tightening devices. Used as above in holding and sealing telescope-type containers, 
the high strength and holding power of the filament tape handles even the heaviest kind of product. 
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NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


STRATOCRUISER 
AIR CARGO 


ALL THE WAY TO THE ORIENT 


FASTER FLIGHTS! 
INCREASED CARGO LIFT! 


RESERVED SPACE SERVICE 
ON NORTHWEST STRATOCRUISERS 
TO THE ORIENT 


For rates and information 
see your Freight Forwarder or 


NORTHWEST 


AIRLINES 


COAST TO COAST... HAWAII... CANADA .. 
ALASKA ... THE ORIENT 








Top: Holding bundled pipes and tubes is one of the major uses for filament tapes. In the case of the 

bundle pictured here, three double-wraps of the tape are doing the job, while one single wrap also 

serves as the sling for hoisting purposes. Below: Fibreboard containers can be reinforced by filament 

tapes in one-half to one-third the time required by using conventional banding materials, according 
to the manufacturer. Here, pre-sealed cartons:are being loaded in boxcars. 


Such closures actually become a part of 
the container—reinforcing as well as 
closing—rather than having the tend- 
ency to gouge or to cut into the con- 
tainer. 


Reduces Handling Injuries 

Users report that filament tape has 
been instrumental in reducing handling 
injuries—tape leaves no sharp edges— 
and, by providing greater protection, 
prevents pilferage. 

A satisfied customer of Fair Play Cara- 
mel Inc., Johnson City, N.Y., recently 
wrote from Cape Town, South Africa: 

“There was a noticeable improvement 
in the condition of the cartons that we 
received from you that were taped rather 
than banded as previously. There was 
no breakage and no pilferage, and we 
would be very happy if you were to con- 
tinue to protect our future shipments in 
this same manner.” 


The inherent mobility of a roll of tape 
permits it to be carried from place to 
place, always ready for immediate pack- 
aging duty, and not requiring valuable 
floor space for banding equipment. This 
is especially important for on-the-spot 
re-cooperage of containers damaged in 
transit—making unnecessary the segre- 
gation of an entire shipment while one 
damaged container is sent to a re-coop- 
erage station. 

Tests conducted in 3M’s laboratories 
showed that the filament tapes can be 
readily applied at temperatures ranging 
down to 0°F. Sub-zero testing also 
proved that the tape remained flexible 
and retained its bond at —60° F. 

Typical of the wide diversity of uses 
found for filament tape is the applica- 
tion devised for a manufacturer of fer- 
tilizer. The product is packaged in 100- 


pound bags and shipped in box car lots. 
Trouble was encountered in box cars 
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that have rolling doors. Some of the 
bags of fertilizer would fall against the 
doors en route and when the doors were 
opened at the destination, some of the 
bags would be torn by the doors. 

To solve this problem, filament tape 
was applied to the top bags on one side 
of the car and then extended over the 
top of the stack to the bags on the other 
side of the car, in a manner similar to a 
palletizing operation. 

It takes two men three minutes per 
car to do the taping, and the manufac- 
turer reports that the saving of only one 
or two bags of fertilizer per car more 
than offsets the cost of the tape. 

One of the toughest strapping jobs for 
which the tape has been adopted is that 
of banding assorted steel strips, piping, 
bars and tubes into one package. The 
completed bundles run from 10 to 16 
feet long and may weight as much as 
900 pounds. They are banded with the 
tape at only three or four points. 

Today “Scotch” brand filament tapes 
Nos. 880 and 890 are being used in over 
75 per cent of all filament tape applica- 
tions, according to the 3M Company. 

The No. 880 tape is made with “cables” 
of rayon filaments, which impart a ten- 
sile strength of 180 pounds per inch of 
tape width. This particular tape also 
has 15 per cent stretch, and a tear resist- 
ance “far greater” than the 1,600 gram- 
centimeters that can be measured on the 
ASTM-approved Elmendorf Tear Tester. 

Tape No. 880 has also been approved 
for use wherever steel strapping, rope or 
wire were previously required in Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 20 (Rule 
5, Section 3 and Rule 41, Sections 7 
and 8). 

The No. 890 tape—possessing many of 
the No. 880 characteristics—is made with 
“cables” of glass filaments, which impart 
a tensile strength of 500 pounds per inch 
of tape width. This tape is particularly 
valuable for palletizing and car loading 
jobs, due to its maximum 6 per cent 
stretch under tension. 

Tape No. 890 has been accepted by 
shippers as a car loading medium to 
hold piles of boxes and bags from tipping 
over and from sliding into car doors 
while in transit. It is also used to unitize 
sections of a carload of boxed and bagged 
material to facilitate drop shipments on 
stopover cars. This method completely 
eliminates the necessity of leveling the 
remaining parts of a load after a drop 
shipment. 

Filament tapes have aided materially 
in claim prevention. As well as the up- 
grading of cartons to eliminate damages, 
it is used in re-coopering containers 
which have broken open in transit. Also, 
its use in many cases exceeds the effi- 
ciency of other types of tying and band- 
ing materials on unusually large or 
awkward-sized commodities not suscep- 
tible to packing in containers. Thus, 
claims for loss or damage are not likely 
to occur. 

The combination of tensile strength 
and stretch, however, gives both tapes 
unsurpassed impact resistance (ability 
to resist repeated abuse and yet main- 
tain its original properties). 

(In packaging, impact resistance is 
more important than tense strength 
alone. The combination of both tensile 
strength and stretch provides the tape 
with its necessary impact absorbing 
properties.) 


Laboratory tests provide dramatic sup- 
porting evidence. Recent tests by the 
3M Company in a standard seven-foot 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Not exactly perfect....but were in 
there shootin’ for the Bulls Eye 24 
hours every day on Kansas City 
Southern Lines! 

Howre we doin? Well....in the 
past four years our claim ratio has 
been less than |% per "100 of gross 
freight revenue— 39% under the 


national average! 
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J. W. SCOTT W. A. SARASIN. 
Vice President —Traffic Freight Claim Agent 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Steadily year after year over the last 
decade, the Port of Philadelphia has 
been establishing new records. More 





Americ 
Fastest Gr 













ships ... more arrivals and clearances 












.-- more regularly scheduled services to 
more ports of the world... more 
tonnages in water-borne commerce... 






more customs receipts—these are the 






outstanding factors that establish 





this port as the fastest growing 






port in the United States. 






This record is but prelude to the years 





of expansion just ahead, when there 





will be still more advantages for 






shippers who tag their cargoes— 

“Via Philadelphia.” Great new steel 
mills are starting work on the banks of 
the Delaware. And, at the doorstep of 
this gigantic steel production center, 













many new fabricating plants are 






planning to locate as early as 






possible in this port area. 










To handle this enormous flux of new 
business, more than one billion dollars 






are being poured into the Port in new 





activities and new construction. 






Business in every line will be sharply 





accelerated for everyone doing 
business, maritime and commercial, 






in or through Philadelphia. 







Send for literature describing the facilities 
of the Delaware River Ports. 
Address: Delaware River Joint Commission, 








Bridge Plaza, Camden 2, New Jersey. 
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The rocker-type Multistamp hand stamp 
stencil duplicator is a pioneer addressing 
tool. One company in Jersey City uses over 
50 of the stamps in its shipping depart- 
ment. Cartons can be marked without dif- 
ficulty or delay while stacked on trucks or 
pallets on the way to the loading dock. 


| WELL-PREPARED shipment 
starts its move to destination in an 
adequate package, well sealed, and cor- 
rectly marked. If the package is marked 
wrongly or improperly, it will not reach 
its destination on time, if at all. Be it 
the best packaged shipment, it will end 
up in the O. S. & D. section of a freight 
house unless it bears a legible and du- 
rable address. 

The 1951 report of the national freight 
loss and damage prevention committee of 
the Association of American Railroads 
indicates that for the calendar year 1950 
unlocated loss of entire package ac- 
counted for $3,796,787 in freight claim 
payments by member roads. 


This is why the suggestion so con- 
sistently included in Perfect Shipping 
leaflets—“Address all shipments plainly 
and fully. Eliminate old markings’— 
so important. 

This year the manufacturers of mark- 
ing and labeling equipment are present- 
ing several new tools and machines for 
doing a better job of addressing freight. 


One brand new tool is the Model KC 
machine recently marketed by the Weber 
Addressing Machine Co., Mount Prospect, 
Ill. The machine will print and address 
shipping labels, or print and mark iden- 
tification labels, in one operation from a 
roll of plain gummed or ungummed label 
stock. The Model KC reproduces from 
a stencil which can be prepared on a 


Address Shipments Plainly and Fully 
Eliminate Old Markings! Its Important 


Give Your Shipment a Chance by Addressing 






It Properly, Say Perfect Shipping 


Advocates. Some New Addressing Tools 


typewriter, or which can be hand-written 
or hand-lettered with a stylus. The 
stencils, available in three sizes to print 
nine, 12 or 15 lines, will give several 
thousand clear, sharp and legible repro- 
ductions, according to the manufacturer. 


An important application is the use 
of form-cut stencils whereby a shipping 
label or identification label is printed, 
addressed or marked, cut off to proper 
size, and counted. A special ink insures 
water-proof and fade-proof impressions. 


The Model KC unit adjusts to print 
and cut off labels ranging in size from 
% by 2 inches to a maximum size of 3% 
by 6 inches. Simple adjustments permit 
quick changes for various sizes. Label 
stock is automatically fed through the 
machine, and 100 printed labels. per 
minute can be produced. A counting 
device tabulates the exact number re- 
quired. Any unskilled person can op- 
erate the machine, it is claimed, and 
the model is available in manual or elec- 
tric styles, the latter being equipped 
with a pre-set automatic cut-off count- 
ing device. Weighing 22 pounds, the 
portable unit has an overall size of 9 
by 20 by 11 inches. 


Gives Double Check 


Because the counter stops at the exact 
number of labels required, the machine 
gives a double check on the number of 
packages to go to a certain destination. 
The machine also permits the shipper to 
avoid carrying an inventory of labels, 
because he can print his labels as he 
needs them. The saving in label cost 
is said to be from $1.00 to $1.50 per 
— labels used, depending on the 
size. 


Another Weber machine is the Tag-O- 
Graph Model K addressing or marking 
machine. -The machine reproduces 
from a stencil, turning out tags or 
labels at a speed of 150 per minute. 
Stencils of repeat customers or of prod- 
uct information that is to be used 


And Supplies Are Herewith Described 





again, can be filed, saving re-working 
time. . 

A Tag-O-Graph Jr. outfit, a hand- 
stamp unit, is also available to address 
tags or labels, or print direct on boxes, 
cartons and packages. 


The small outfit prints up to nine 
typewritten lines. Stencils, with a print 
size of 3% x 1% inches, can be handwrit- 
ten or typewritten. 


Hand Stamp Duplicator 


Manufacturers with shipping room 
bottlenecks may find their solution in 
the Multistamp hand stamp stencil dupli- 
cator, a pioneer addressing tool, made by 
the Multistamp Co., Norfolk, Va. Of the 
rocker type, the Multistamp duplicator 
works like a rubber stamp, in that it 
will stamp clear, distinct copies on any 
flat or cylindrical surface. Unlike the 
rubber stamp, ink is self-fed from with- 
in the duplicator, the flow being uniform 
throughout the printing surface, assur- 
ing sharp reproduction. The ink dries 
by penetration, so that the copy becomes 
a permanent part of the material printed. 
The Multistamp has no moving parts, 
and is ruggedly constructed of non-cor- 
rosive metal. Ink pads are replace- 
able. 


The Corona Corporation, Jersey City, 
has found. the Multistamp duplicator to 
be such a time saver that this company 
now uses over 50 of the hand-stamp 
units in its Jersey City shipping depart- 
ment, according to the company. Cartons 
can be marked without difficulty or de- 
lay while stacked on trucks or pallets on 
the way to the loading dock or to storage. 

The Multistamp is used for shipping 
tag addressing, label addressing and for 
stamping addresses and routing data di- 
rectly onto boxes and cartons. Multi- 
stamp outfits range in size from the 
small No. 1 for reproducing signatures, 
address and other small copy, to the 
large No. 7 for reproducing bulletins, 
office forms, or anything else up to let- 
ter size. Each outfit comes complete 
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with its accessories, in a durable carry- 
ing case. 

Still another system offered for ad- 
dressing shipping labels is the Lab-L 
Master outfit. Lab-L Masters can be 


typed or hand-written as the shipping 
order or bill of lading is prepared. The 
machine prints on gummed or plain 


labels, shipping tags, etc. The printing 
area is 1% by 3% inches, the equivalent 
of seven lines of type. The machine is 
said to print dry instantly, without 
smears. A, fluid reservoir holds two to 
three days’ supply of printing fluid. 

In use, the Lab-L Master is simply 
pressed into place on a shipping order 
or bill of lading form before the name 
and address of the consignee is filled in. 
Pressure-sensitive adhesive holds it in 
place. When the order is made out, the 
name, address and order number are 
typed or written right on the Lab-L 
Master. A carbon impression appears 
on the shipping order. 

In the shipping room, the Lab-L Mas- 
ter is inserted in the printer, and as 
many labels or tags as are needed for 
the shipment are quickly run off at the 
rate of about 30 a minute. Through the 
use of special printing fluid, up to 200 
labels can be printed from one inexpen- 
sive master. No stencils, plates, ribbon 
or ink are required. The Lab-L Master 
is made by the Master Addressing Co., 
Minneapolis. 

For bold, easy-to-read addresses, many 
shippers use stencils. A stencil machine 
is a “punch press” which punches out 
letters and numbers on a stencil board. 
The Marsh Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill., produces hand-operated and 
electric stencil machines, each available 
in three sizes: half-inch, three-fourth- 
inch, and one-inch letters. 

The stencils themselves were formerly 
made of metals, wood and fabrics, but 
in recent years are usually made of oiled 
fibreboard. ‘ 

Oiled stencil board is available in 
sheets, stencil sizes, or rolls, and in vari- 
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Above: For imprinting supplementary data on knocked-down corru- 
gated or fibreboard shipping containers, Industrial Marking Equipment 


Co. recommends its No. 7 Auto-Printer. 


The firm also offers a small 


hand-stamping automatic case numberer for numbering packing cases 
and boxes, in numbers up to one inch high. 


Left: Lab-L-Masters can be typed or hand-written as the shipping order 
or bill of lading is prepared. The label is pressed into place on the 


shipping form, above. 


In the shipping room the Lab-L-Master is in- 


serted in the printer, below, which runs off as many labels as are 


needed for the shipment. 


ous thicknesses ranging from .011 to .015 
of an inch. 

Since 1895 the M. J. O’Malley Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has been specializing 
in the manufacture of stencil board, im- 
pregnated with special oils said to in- 
crease the life of the board, prevent it 
from becoming brittle and drying out, 
and to make it easier to cut. 

This firm has available a handy pocket 
card, suggesting economical ways of cut- 
ting, filing, marking, and cleaning sten- 
cils. 

“Use properly inked brush in marking 
stencils,” the card advises. “Too much 
ink will run and cause letters to smear. 
Be sure stencil is flat on shipment, then 
rub brush across stencil filling out char- 
acters completely.” 

Boxes or crates with former stencil 
markings may be reclaimed and reused 
after removing former markings by cov- 
ering them with a special stencil ink or 
by scraping them off with a special tool. 

Dry ink on stencil boards may be re- 


The Weber Tag-O-Graph Model KC machine 

will print and address shipping labels in one 

operation from a roll of plain gummed or un- 

gummed label stock. Stencils are available in 

three sizes, printing 9, 12, or 15 lines.’ A 

counting device tabulates the exact number of 
labels required. 


moved by cleaning with cloth dipped in 
gasoline. A good stencil board, accord- 
ing to O’Malley, will deliver 9,000 sharp, 
clean markings. 

A company that strongly supports the 
stencil form of addressing shipments is 
the Universal Fountain Brush Co., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


“One reason for so highly recommend- 
ing stencil addressing as a means of un- 
mistakably identifying shipments so as 
to prevent loss in transit,” writes an of- 
ficial of the above company, “is that 
stencil letters are at least one-half inch 
high. This makes the address easy to 
read even from a distance; and when 
lot shipments are made, the address once 
properly cut on a stencil-cutting machine 
will be identical on each carton or box 
in the lot. Order numbers, lot numbers 
or other identifying marks are equally 
important to the shipment. These iden- 
tifying marks are transferred from the 
bill of lading to the waybill for each 
shipment as a means of helping to 
identify the shipment... 


“Stencil marking has further advan- 
tages in that it becomes a part of the 
shipment. Stencil ink dries by penetra- 
tion into the surface of the wooden box, 
crate, case, barrel, bale or corrugated 
carton ... and cannot be removed by 
rough handling... .” 

The Universal fountain stencil brush 
is said to be the best means for applying 
the stencil address. Ink is poured into 
the handle or reservoir, which holds 
enough fluid to stencil approximately 
1,000 average three-line addresses. An 
oil-base ink is recommended, because it 
is waterproof, dries by penetration, does 
not evaporate from the brush tip, and 
can be left exposed to the air for long 
periods without drying out. 

Where different identifying numbers 
appear on each box in a lot shipment, 
the Universal Fountain Brush Co. 
recommends the use of a felt tip foun- 
tain marker. 

This marking too] uses the same sten- 
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SERVICE ALWAYS GETS 
THE “GREEN LIGHT” 
ON THE 


TE. 
C&EI 
~ 


: 
...from 39 C&El offices, coast to coast! 


Atlanta Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Birmingham Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Boston Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
Buffalo Los Angeles St. Louis 
Charlotte Louisville Salt Lake City 
Chicago Memphis San Francisco 
Chicago Heights Miami Seattle 
Cleveland Milwaukee Shreveport 
Dallas Minneapolis Spokane 
Danville, Il. Mt. Vernon, III. Terre Haute 
Detroit Nashville Toronto 
Evansville New Orleans Tulsa 
Houston New York Washington 


Freight traffic representatives of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois Railroad are strategically located in all the cities listed 
above, on line and off line, ready to give shippers throughout 
their territories the benefit of personal follow-through, to insure 
“green light” service. 

The C & E I is the “Crossroads Railroad’’—the direct inter- 
change line that picks up where others leave off, to speed freight 
on to its destination—East, West, North, or South. For the quick 
short haul when every hour counts, rely on the C & EI. Next 
time, call our representative near you! 


Se ee ee ee eo ere: cre soba 


CHICAGO € 


CHICAGO & EASTERN 
ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


Ship via C & E I for dependable 
freight handling and on-time deliv- 
eries through the great gateways of 
the Midwest—Chicago, Evansville, 
St. Louis, and Thebes. 


CL] VINCENNES 





7 BUST OMS AG 
LARK, TEXA 


rie expaa® To- 

SAN LUIS PUTOR “ : 
SAN LUIS POTOSE, 
MERGE 


oo “i C- 14964 
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Top: An advantage of stencil addressing is that 
stenciled letters are at least one-half inch high 
and are easy to read from a distance. The ad- 
dress once properly cut on a_ stencil-cutting 
machine will be identical on each carton or box 
in the lot. At the left is shown a Universal foun- 
tain stencil brush, with ink reservoir in the 
handle. Bottom: For marking different identify- 
ing numbers on each box in a lot shipment, a 
felt tip fountain marker is recommended. Being 
a freehand instrument, a certain amount of care 
is recommended to make all numerals readable. 


cil ink as the fountain brush, and marks 
applied with it embody the same perma- 
nency as the stenciled address. The foun- 
tain marker is a freehand marking im- 





PEYTON SPUR CLEAT 


wi U. S. PAT. OES 














— No. 340. Rugged, heavy 
duty cleat for crossbars of 
all dimensions. 


plement, and a certain amount of care 
should be taken to make all numerals 
readable. 

For coding, dating or imprinting sup- 
plementary data on containers, a com- 
plete line of marking machines is avail- 
able from the Industrial Marking E juip- 
ment Co., Brooklyn. The machines range 
from a No. 7 Auto-Printer carton print- 
ing machine for imprinting knocked- 
down corrugated or fibreboard shipping 
containers to a hand-model automatic 
case numberer for numbering packing 
cases and boxes. The latter is furnished 
with “consecutive, duplicate and rereat” 
movements in six- and seven-wheel 
capacities, in three sizes producing fig- 
ures one-half-inch, three-quarter-inch 
and one-inch high, respectively. The firm 
publishes a large illustrated catalog 
showing its industrial marking equip- 
ment. 


Magnesium Dock Boards 
Have Safety Drop Lock, 
Are Lightweight, Strong 


Magline, Inc., Pinconning, Mich., has 
introduced a new drop lock for its line 
of lightweight magnesium dock boards 
and ramps. The new lock is incorporated 
into the ramp section of the unit, and 
automatically drops into place against 
the dock, securely holding the unit in 
position during loading operations, ac- 
cording to Magline. It is said to provide 
positive lock action, and to eliminate any 
possibility of board slippage. 

Magliner dock boards are constructed 
of strong, tough magnesium alloy. Said 





Holds 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


to weigh only one-third as much as 
comparable steel equipment, the magne- 
sium boards can be easily handled by 
one man. An exclusive stringer con- 
struction is said to stop damage to tires 
of mechanical handling equipment. All 
boards are crowned to compensate for 
varying height differences. 

To overcome extreme height differ- 
ences between dock level and truck bed, 
Magline offers a board and ramp com- 
bination, also equipped with the safety 
automatic drop lock. 

An illustrated folder describing the 
Magliner dock boards and board and 
ramp combinations is available. 


pAND 
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Show You the 


HIDDEN PROFITS 


in Proper Shipping 


You can reduce your time, labor and material 
costs and insure safe arrival of your shipments 
with Allegheny Steelband Products. 

Why not let us make an engineering survey 
of your shipping department and show you 
the fastest and most eco- 
nomical way to handle 
your goods? 





maximum weight lad- 
ings. 


No. 333. Hold down, 
backup cleat used as 
illustrated; also for single 
cross bar members at 
sidewall. 

Peyton Spur Cleats eliminate damage to shipments 

on high speed schedules. Practically indestructible; 
may be used again and again. 

The STEEL and SPUR make the difference. Pres- 
sure from behind drives the oblique corner spur 
deeper into the car siding and floor. 


PEYTON SPUR CLEAT COMPANY 


Box 4664 * Dallas, Texas * Telephone TRemont 6060 * LAkeside 4111 
U. $. end Canadian Patents « Other Patents Pending 


No. 350-G. A cleat for 
holding bulkheads, pal- 
lets and gates at floor 
and sidewall. 


This illustrated brochure gives 
you all the facts on Steelband 
products. Write for it today. 


ALLEGHENY //44LBAND co. 


Box 716 Pittsburgh 30, Pa. WAlnut 1-7100 
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Thank You, Mr. Shipper 


During 1951, KLM flew more of your tonnage overseas 


than any other airline 


You have made KLM the Air Cargo Leader Across the Atlantic 


Your patronage is greatly appreciated. It makes possible even greater expansion 
of KLM’s Air Cargo Service. 


In 1952, KLM will offer the most frequent “double-door” freighter service all 


the way from New York to TEHERAN AND THE OIL CENTERS OF THE NEAR EAST, 
BANGKOK via KARACHI and CALCUTTA, SWITZERLAND, LONDON, DENMARK, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, and NORTHERN ITALY. 


In 1952, depend upon KLM... 


“We'll have the space when you need it!” 


SEE YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. NEW 


YORK—572 Fifth Avenue, LUxemburg 2-4000; CHICAGO—37 South Wabash 
Avenue, Financial 6-3553; DETROIT—Book Building, 1249 Washington 


Blvd., WOodward 1-4344; PHILADELPHIA—1700 Walnut Street, PEnny- 


packer 5-8100; MONTREAL~International Aviation Building, UNiversity 
6-2685. Other KLM offices in Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington, 
Toronto and Mexico City. 


ROYAL DUTCH 


WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE AMRLINES 





Day by day, WABASH is a Better Way 
to ship in the 


Wabash has a continuing program of mod- 
ernization which includes freight as well as 
passenger service. This program ... already 
well along on its charted course...is improv- 
ing freight service with new locomotives, and 
new freight cars. Day by day, this equipment 
is going into service. Day by day, Wabash 
becomes a better way to ship in the Heart of 
America...a better way to ship to the ends 
of the earth. Route your next shipment...large 
or small...via Wabash. For details see your 


nearest Wabash representative ...or write: 


>  P. A. SPIEGELBERG, Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Wabash already has many of these powerful engines in service 
«+. giving you smoother handling and swifter delivery of freight. 


Modern Boxcars on the Wabash provide Modern Wabash Stock Cars are the 
perfect protection for your freight. largest used by any U. S. Railroad. 


Modern Service 
in The Heart 
\of America 


Modern Wabash Cars of other types. Whatever 
your shipment, Wabash will handle it right. 
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Traffic Department to Review New Sealing 


Tools and Aids, and to Study the 


Te icisindina CLOSURES! This detail 
surely seems small in the whole shipping 
picture. Yet it is important enough to 
warrant attentive review as the 1952 
Perfect Shipping campaign begins. 

“The final closure is perhaps the most 
critical point in the life of any con- 
tainer,” says J. D..Malcomson, director 
of product development for Robert Gair 
Co., Inc. “In spite of all the words and 
warnings that have been issued on this 
feature, we still encounter improperly 
sealed boxes. They are a constant source 
of trouble to the boxmaker, the shipper 
and the carrier and they unfairly pe- 
nalize all three.” 

Studying the 1950 freight loss and 
damage report of the Association of 
American Railroads’ freight claim di- 
vision, it is probably fair to assume that 
the $4,654,788 in claims attributed to un- 
located loss other than entire package, 
and the $409,107 in claims attributed to 
theft other than entire package, can be 
assigned in large measure to improperly 
sealed containers. 

With the wealth of educational ma- 
terial today being distributed by the 
firms making sealing equipment, and by 
their associations, and with the number 
of new efficient sealing tools and aids on 
the market, shippers have little excuse 
for tendering improperly sealed contdin- 
ers. 

Proper sealing has been reduced to 
almost a science, say sealing industry 
spokesmen, and so many methods are 
now available that any shipper can 
choose the one he likes best and then 
get all the expert advice necessary. 





In the Life of Any Container 


Perfect Shipping Month Is a Good Time for the 


Educational Material Available on Sealing 


The Closure Is the Critical Point 


Among the knowledgeable educational 
material offered to shippers are the fol- 
lowing: 

A large 36-page, illustrated pamphlet 
entitled “Sealing of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Containers,” available from Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., New York City. 

A 24-page manual available from The 
Gummed Industries Association, Inc., 
New York City, entitled “What Every 
Shipper Should Know About Proper 
Package Sealing.” 

A large shipping-room wall poster is- 
sued by the above association, illus- 
trating the proper ways to store tape, to 
maintain the automatic tape dispenser, 
and to apply tape. 

A helpful wall poster issued by the 
Fibre Box Association, Chicago, con- 
taining the rules and methods for seal- 
ing fibre boxes, by adhesives, gummed 
tape, metal straps, or stitches and staples. 

The many excellent technical bulletins 
issued by the manufacturers of sealing 
equipment and supplies. 


Adhesive Sealing 


Probably adhesive sealing is the most 
widely used form of closure. This meth- 
od is said to offer the lowest cost per 
box from the standpoint of labor and 
material, but in order to take advantage 
of these savings a fair-sized investment 
is necessary to purchase the semi-auto- 
matic or fully-automatic sealing units. 

Hand sealing, the original sealing 
method, will continue to be used by 
shippers handling small quantities of 
boxes, or a large number of different 
sizes of boxes. 










The wirebound box that won first prize in last 
October’s protective packaging contest, export 
division, of the Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers. Dudley C. 
Carey and C. R. Gustafson, of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, con- 
gratulate each other. Note the care taken to 
eliminate pilferage, by fastening four steel 
straps around the wirebound box. 


For hand sealing, experts recommend 
using a good flat brush about four 
inches wide, and a wide pan for the 
adhesive, with a bar fitted across the 
top to provide a rest for the brush, and 
a partition down the center of the pan, 
with adhesive in one half, and water in 
the other (for soaking the brush over- 
night). 


In applying, the entire top surface of 
the inner flaps should be covered with 
adhesive. A four-inch brush can do 
this with a couple of strokes. When the 
adhesive is in place, the outer flaps 
should be folded into position, care 
being taken that they do not overlap 
or gap, and that the ends are square and 
in line. 

The important thing is to assure that 
good contact is made. If you will notice 
the opened flaps of many hand-sealed 
containers, you will observe smooth, 
glassy spots which indicate unadhered 
portions where the adhesive dried with- 
out ever coming in contact with the 
other flap. 

Semi-automatic and fully-automatic 
sealing by their nature offer fewer 
problems to the shipper. 
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Building 
for Perfect Shipping 


To provide its customers with the best 
of shipping facilities, the Illinois Cen- 
tral is adding constantly to its fleet of 
modern freight cars. More than one 
thousand new cars were built on our 
own modern production lines during 
1951...a substantial contribution to 
Perfect Shipping for Illinois Central 
customers. 

For information on shipping problems, see 
our Traffic Representative in your city or 


write Oscar L. Grisamore, General Traffic 
Mgr., 135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Main Line of Mid-America 
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In most operations, tape sealing re- 
quires no fixed equipment save an effi- 
cient moistener. Tape is easy to apply, 
and flexible. Resealing is easy. 

Here the thing to watch for is the 
efficient application of the tape; in many 
instances, tape is wasted by being ap- 
plied in places where it is not needed. 

Mr. Malcomson suggests a test that 
every shipping man should make: 

“Take two or three of your containers 
that were tape-sealed several days ago 
and strip off every possible bit of tape. 
If no blisters or unadhered spots are 
revealed, you rate the head of the class. 
More likely, you will be surprised at the 
number of places where the tape comes 
loose with little or no effort even though 
it looked perfect originally.” 


Sealing a fibreboard container with 
gummed tape, the right way, requires 
five things: Learn the railroad, express 
and parcel post regulations (if in doubt, 
see the Fibre Box Association chart); 
use a good grade of gummed tape; mois- 
ten it thoroughly; apply it where it will 
do the most good with the least tape, 
and get contact, everywhere, between 
the tape and the box, and maintain this 
contact until the glue has set. 


Much Tape Is Wasted 


The only place where tape is working 
on a fibreboard box is at the seam or 
joint. Two and a half or three inches 
overlap. down the side simply anchors 
the tape which is reinforcing the seam 
above. 

“If this overlap is properly adhered, 
another foot of tape won’t make this 
seam any stronger,” declares Mr. Mal- 
comson in the Robert Gair brochure. 
“The top or bottom seam where the outer 
flaps meet should be sealed with a strip 
lengthwise over this seam. Criss-cross- 
ing two-inch tape over this seam is 
wasteful as only the two-inch width at 
the seam is doing any good. 

“Almost any shipping platform can 
show containers with extra long pieces 
of tape down the sides and sometimes 
even overlapping the opposite tape to 
make a continuous wrap ail around the 





A manufacturer of children’s play pools and 
hammock stands realizes labor savings of $4 to 
$5 per 100 units of these packages through 
taping with Tape-Strap, it is reported. The lami- 
nated kraft tape is also recommended for pal- 
letizing and unitizing such items as tires, coils, 
of hose, and tubing, and for bundling easily- 
damaged materials. 





box. Any schoolboy can calculate what 
this waste amounts to in a year.... 
One shipper sealing only 200 cases a day 
saved $435 a year by cutting the overlap 
back to three inches. He was easily jus- 
tified in installing a fixed length 
moistener.” 


Another disadvantage of extra long 
overlaps is that they hide the printing 
on the box. 

Two heavy-duty packaging machines, 
designed for automatic volume packag- 
ing, were recently introduced by the 
Guide Co., Canfield, O. Both machines 
fit on the production line to make their 
operation an integral part of manufac- 
ture. They band and secure each unit 
in the same way to give standardized 
packaging. Built for use with jumbo 
size rolls of pressure-sensitive adhesive 
tape, the machines are said to result in 
faster, economical heavy-duty packag- 
ing. They reduce labor and save tape by 





The box pictured was developed by the Inter- 
national Paper Co. to replace wooden boxes 
and kegs. The box has endured 126 falls, and 
is still in good condition. The Tape-Strap tabs 
used for reinforcement are unaffected. 


applying a set length of tape to each in- 
dividual unit, the tape being applied with 
uniform tension and the proper amount 
of overlap each time. “Scotch” brand 
filament tapes are recommended for use 
with these machines. 


What Shippers Should Know 


The “What Every Shipper Should 
Know” pamphlet issued by the gummed 
sealing tape industry is a handy, pocket- 
size pamphlet that merits review and use 
by shipping rooms. The pamphlet illus- 
trates and describes the most efficient 
and economical way to apply gummed 
tape to various types of shipping cartons, 
to soft wraps, irregular shaped packages, 
carry-home packages, and glassware. It 
explains why the industry recommends 
the use of modern automatic tape- 
moistening machines with moistening 
contol, automatic cut-off, and constant 
water level maintenance, and outlines 
proper care of these machines. 

The pamphlet tells how to specify 
correct weights and widths of gummed 
sealing tape; how to store tape properly; 
the advantages of using printed sealing 
tape, and answers to some questions 
about tape together with excerpts of 






A modern tape moistener of a type used by 
shippers is the National Tay-Per Model 52. A pull 
of the lever automatically measures, moistens, 
cuts off and delivers any desired tape length up 
to 36 inches, any width up to four inches. A 
heated water tank is available at small extra 
cost to keep the water at correct temperature 
when sealing in cold rooms. 


pertinent regulations covering parcel 
post and other domestic shipments. 


A type of gummed tape being used by 
some shippers is the Safetex tape, which 
has a series of grooves embossed in a 
herringbone design into the gum. Said 
to make for faster and firmer sticking, 
the Safetex glue surface helps to elim- 
inate the danger of bubbles and blisters 
under the tape when applied, according 
to the maker, Central Paper Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. The herringbone pattern 
is said to make the tape more cloth-like 
and. pliable, thus increasing the speed 
and efficiency with which it can be han- 
dled and applied. 


Tape-Moistening Machine 


The National Tay-Per, a tape-moisten- 
ing machine produced by Nashua Gum- 
med and Coated Paper Co., Nashua, N.H., 
is used in many shipping rooms. A 
pull of the lever automatically measures, 
moistens, cuts off and delivers any de- 
sired tape lengths up to 36 inches, any 
width up to four inches. Two brushes 
with bristles upright force the moisture 
into the glue on the tape. A heated tank 
is available at small extra cost which 
keeps the water at correct temperature 
when sealing in cold rooms. 

The company also produces an Itstix 
tape with an adhesive which is said to 
penetrate deeply into the pores of the 
corrugated board in less than 10 seconds 
after application, when properly moist- 
ened. Itstix tape is packed in a patented 
container, with each roll individually 
protected by moisture-proof paper so 
that it is kept fresh. 


Sealing With Stitches 


Sealing with stitches has the ad- 
vantage that stitched cases require no 
drying time and the seal resists moisture 
and water. Generally, stitching is only 
applicable to the bottom flaps. 


“One of the main reasons for the 
popularity of stitching,” writes Mr. Mal- 
comson, “is the ease of its application 
and the strength and security of its 
joint, each stitch contributing to a 
positive closure of the flaps. No drying 
time is required and relatively cheap 
labor can be employed. If repacking is 
desired .. . the stitches can be removed 
with a screw driver or a special staple 
remover without appreciable damage to 
the case.” 

A portable elertric sewing machine, 
designed for quick closing of bales and 
large containers, is a new product of 
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FREE .. oe 


how, when & 
where to 


PALLETIZE! 


A comprehensive presentation on all aspects 
of palletization 

What it can do for a company; 

How it should be applied; 

What to look for; 

What to Avoid; 

How to Order and Save .... 

. . « prepared by Acme Pallet engineers 
from their vast fund of information. WRITE, 
on your company letterhead, FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY. 

And, Save Money by contacting ACME 
for your pallet requirements! 


ACME PALLET CO., Inc. 


15 Park Row — New York 38, N. Y. 


Let ‘er bump! tj 


Let ‘er grind! (Sy 


SRONCO. TIRES” 
WON'T ROLL OFF! 


There’s a BRONCO 
INDUSTRIAL WHEEL, 
light weight, rug- 
ged cast alumi- 
num, variety of 
sizes, tread 
compounds, 

bearing types to 
suit your needs. 


CONSULT YOUR DEALER 
or write for free catalog. 


BRONCO RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


733 Stanford Avenue 


21, Calif 


Los Angeles 





the Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis. 
The firm’s Model CH machine is de- 
signed to close bales, large containers 
and other bulky and hard-to-handle 
packages, and to replace hand sewing. 
The machine will handle any textile ma- 
terial such as cotton or burlap and paper. 
It sews about 40 feet a minute, weighs 
only 10% pounds. To operate, the op- 
erator holds the machine in one hand 
and the material in the other. He pushes 
the thumb switch and the machine sews 
automatically. 

Metal straps and wire are sometimes 
used to reinforce the other sealing meth- 


A portable electric sewing machine de- 
signed to close bales, large containers and 
other bulky, hard-to-handle packages, 
and to replace hand sewing. The ma- 
chine sews automatically when the op- 
erator pushes the thumb switch. 


ods. Strapping is also used alone on 
oversize and overweight “bales” of fibre- 
board such as are used in the textile 
industry. The straps are pulled up to 
compensate for overfilled or under- 
filled containers. 

“Although they are relatively expen- 
sive,’ Mr. Malcomson says of the straps, 
“they greatly increase the value of such 
a package. The secret here is to apply 
just the exact amount of tension to keep 
the strap tight without cutting through 
the corners.” 

Wire and flat strapping are usually 
applied to paperboard containers either 
as insurance against concealed theft, or 
to strengthen the package. 

A fresh concept of package strengthen- 
ing, where the tape used to strengthen 
a package also becomes a part of -the 
package, has been introduced by Mid- 
States Gummed Paper Co., Chicago. Its 
Tape-Strap is pliable, safe and easy to 
handle, and strong, averaging 180 pounds 
per inch of width in tensile strength, 
according to the maker. Tape-Strap 
consists of a multitude of pliant, tough 
fibres, lineally aligned, and laminated 
between two sheets of kraft paper. For 
most carton closures, far less Tape-Strap 
is required than for conventional rein- 
forcing materials, says the maker. Be- 
cause it cannot be removed and replaced 
without detection, the product is said to 
prevent pilferage. 

For heat-sealing packages for preser- 
vation and overseas packaging, Pack- 
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Rite Machines, Milwaukee, offers a line 
of sealers. An inexpensive hand rotary 
sealer is said to be fast, accurate, easy 
on the operator. It seals or fabricates 
vapor-barrier bags, envelopes, pouches, 
barriers or interliners made of heavier 
semi-rigid materials such as_ scrim- 
backed or kraft-backed foil, polyethylene, 
vinyls, or pliofilm laminates. 

A new machine is a one-hand portable 
Trig-a-Tape attacher, designed to elim- 
inate the time, labor, and waste to un- 
roll, tear off and attach a strip of tape. 
A squeeze of a lever, and a strip of 
pressure-sensitive tape is applied where 
desired. The machine is recommended 
for sealing, attaching, and tagging op- 
erations. 


Car Squeeze Aids 
Loading of Fruit Cars 


An automatic car squeeze, which is 
said to enable shippers to pack refrigera- 
tor cars properly and more fully, has 
been developed by Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, of Riverside, 
Calif. 

The device, placed in the aisle left 
in the center of a car after both ends 
have been loaded, exerts a pressure of 
from two to 15 tons, pushing the stacks 
of crates or boxes in both directions. 
When all the “take-up” space has been 
eliminated, the motor of the squeeze 
automatically reverses the action, and 
the squeeze comes back to its original 
closed position. The power shuts off 
automatically. 

The operator, who meanwhile has 
been performing other tasks, rolls the 
squeeze out of the car, and finishes 
packing the center aisle, which has been 
widened by the squeeze. 

Use of the car squeeze enables ship- 
pers, especially of boxed fruit, to get 
more into a car, to save on labor costs, 
and to lessen the hazard of damaged-in- 
transit fruit, according to the manufac- 
turer. 


NEW FILAMENT TAPES— 


(Continued from page 192) 
drum tumble tester showed that a fibre- 
board container, closed with strips of 
filament tape, and loaded with a flexible 
70-pound load, could be tumbled 250 
times before the container fell apart— 
eight times the abuse a container would 
receive in a normal domestic shipment. 

Today, filament tapes are being used 
on a variety of domestic and export 
packaging jobs. Here, users report it is 
used for banding coils of steel, holding 
stove doors in place, bundling aluminum 
sheets, metal rods, lumber and products 
made therefrom, and holding sheets of 
glass together for shipment. 

Other jobs for the tape include bun- 
dling wall board, machinery parts, pipes, 
steel rods and tubes, and other materials 
by wrapping it around the load and back 
on itself. Its pressure-sensitive adhesive 
grips immediately on contact. 

For palletizing jobs, filament tapes 
afford special advantages over strapping 
methods, since that tape can be applied 
quickly by hand, sticks immediately 
without requiring special tightening de- 
vices, and presents no danger of slip- 
ping or gouging the load. 

Both No. 880 and No. 890 tapes are 
made in 72-yard rolls, and in standard 
widths of %, %, and 1-inch, with other 
widths made on special order. 
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---PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


“Los Angeles Harbor 


provides everything that 


a master of a ship wants in a port... 


it’s my favorite port of call.” 


Captain ]. D. RYAN 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


28 years at sea 


-_ 


WHY SHIP CAPTAINS PREFER 
PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


“Los Angeles Harbor 

is a welcome port of call 
to me because bunker 
fuel is much cheaper at 
this port than most 

all other harbors in the 
United States.” 


Captain C. M. GREGSON 
MOORE-McCORMACK LINE 
33 years at sea 


“Salubrious climate at 
Los Angeles Harbor 
permits us to load or 


discharge cargo any day 


in the year. Cargo can 
be stored in open areas 
the year around.” 


Captain FRANK A. 

JOHNSON 
MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
40 years at sea 


“Los Angeles Harbor is a 
welcome port of call 


because ship stores can be 


easily replenished with 
good fresh vegetables an 


citrus fruits—all available 


at Wilmington and 


San Pedro supply stores.’ 


Captain E. E. GREENLAW 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


30 yeors at sea 


PORT nF 10S. ANGELES 


aned on BY Quilt for Shipping 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 


d 
Board of 


Harbor Commissioners, 
City Hall, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





1S YOUR FUTURE WORTH :- 


that’s all it costs to find out about =| ‘ 
correspondent courses in - 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


$60 a week is the average starting salary... others earn up to 
$20,000 a year in this uncrowded field. 


Courses: General, Advanced, Air Freight, Export and Import, Motor Carrier. Practical training 
given as well as theory — by men daily engaged in Traffic Management. Get the facts today. 


Send a penny card for FREE BOOKLET N 


Co-educational 


Veterans Inquiries Invited 


RESIDENT CLASSES: Hartford, Bridgeport, Trenton, Rochester, New Haven, Buffalo, Erie, Baltimore. 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS INSTITUTE 


154 Nassau Street, New York e Branches: 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 








Eastern Motor Dispatch, Inc. 


Claim Prevention Department active in safe- 
guarding your freight 
. . . endorses 16th Perfect Shipping Campaign 


for 1952. 


TERMINALS: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
READING, PA. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
UNION, N. J. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1215 West Mound Street, Columbus 8, OHIO 





Add the “WHIPPET’ 


MARKER to your 
Conveyor Line.... 


Automatically dates, codes, or marks production runs 
of cartons, packages . . . readily adapted to your 
present conveyor lines. 

Friction between Marker and moving package or car- 
ton will imprint date, code or any other informa- 
tion. It will automatically spot-print legend. In 
operation the printing drum spot-prints, turns im- 
mediately in 2 revolution or less to a positive 
stop; then is ready to repeat the cycle. There is no 

oscillation of the printing drum. 


Inking is through a felt roller that has a self-con- 
tained reservoir. 


Uses interchangeable rubber type. 


Used by candy manufacturers, distillers, oil com- 
panies, food packers, etc., to mark filled bags, 
cartons, boxes, rolls, cans, etc. 


Send for ‘Free’ Catalogue 


We make machines to print corrugated cartons and 
multiwall bags that are filled or flat. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


454 Baltic Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y., Dept. TW 
MAin 4-8511 





A FREIGHT RATE PRIMER by G. LLOYD 
WILSON, 50 CENTS 


Basic information of freight rates and 
rate making. The Traffic Service Corp., 
815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, 
Bb. ¢. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION — Examination Ques- 
tions and Answers $1.00 
Typical examination standards required 
for membership in this society. The Traf- 
fic Service Corp., 815 Washington Bldg., 

Washington 5, D. C. 
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New Tractor Cuts 
Order Picking Time 


A new electric tractor which has its 
controls at the rear to enable the driver 
get on and off easily has been announced 
by Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago. The tractor, a 1,500-pound unit, 
is said to be able to tow loads weighing 
as much as ten tons on a level floor. 

An auxiliary forward movement con- 
trol handle on each side of the unit 
enables the operator to “walk” the ve- 


hicle from the side, instead of having 
to mount it, when he has only a few 
feet to go to pick up another item, the 
manufacturer reports. 

When riding the tractor, the operator 
stands on the rear platform, controlling 
the movement by means of a conven- 
tional directional switch and foot con- 
trol pedal. The foot control pedal is so 
arranged that the first part of its down- 
ward movement releases the brake, while 
further depression of the pedal controls 
the three forward or reverse speeds. 

The unit is known as the Model FTE. 


Paper Shredder Converts 
Clean Waste Into Packing 


A line of paper shredders, designed to 
convert old magazines, newspapers, cor- 
rugated board and cardboard pieces into 
packing material for the shipping room, 
is offered by Taylor Stiles & Co., Riegels- 
ville, N.J. Light, medium, and heavy duty 
models are available. The shredders all 
have automatic apron feeds, with break- 
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A pair of electrics haul transcontinental freight No. 263 through the Belt Mountains 


Mountain climbing the Milwaukee way 


Pat yourself out here in rugged 
Montana Canyon. Imagine you’re 
a shepherd instead of a shipper. 

Watch how silently and effort- 
lessly this string of cars moves up 
Eagle Nest grade behind a team 
of electric locomotives. Up grade 
or down, stopping or starting, 
there’s no jolt or jar...or dam- 
aged freight. 


If you could watch the whole 


operation from the Great Lakes to 
Puget Sound, you’d see that The 
Milwaukee Road always has the 
right power in the right place. 

Yes, that’s the pattern all over 
the Milwaukee... the right car 
for the right cargo, the right man 
for the right job. ‘ 

Let us prove ourselves the right 
railroad for you. Contact your 
nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 


ad 1 pa QMETALINE FALLS 


GREAT FALLS 


> HARLOWTON 
BOZEMAN 


Number of stations . 
Locomotives 

Freight train cars. 
Passenger train cars t 113 
Employes 34,2 


bs 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE Pt ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 


PERFECT 
SHIPPING 
FOR ’52 


VOTE For 


PERFECT SHIPPING 


Everything about The Milwau- 
kee Road—roadway, power, 
rolling stock, communications, 
yards and terminals—is planned 
to provide the closest possible 
approach to perfect shipping. 


Are you using our complete 
facilities? If you have a special 
problem, ask our Claim Preven- 
tion Bureau to study the job 
right from packing or crating 
through loading and on to final 
delivery. 


Milwaukee men have the knowl- 
edge, the equipment and the 
will to serve you. 


W. L. Ennis 


Assistant to Vice President 


H. S. Zane 


Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Illinois 





Bausentach 


. always 


Model 207-A 
Showing Missile 


Specialists in the highly techni- 
cal field of packaging aircraft 
engines, A. E. Bausenbach engi- 
neers have developed the per- 
fect container for shipping and 
storing guided missiles. A. E. 
Bausenbach specializes in de- 
signing packaging for the ship- 
ment and storage of smaller 
precision equipment. 


Your packaging prob- 
lems can be solved 
by our staff of highly 
qualified and experi- 
enced engineers. A. 
E. Bausenbach’s engi- 
neering staff welcomes 


your inquiry. Model 210 


Container For 
Bomb Section 


PROTECT AGAINST 
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HIPPING 
APPROVED METAL $s 
AND STORAGE CONTAINERS 


INCORPORATED 


NINETEEN ALLEN STREET 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK. 





ing-down roll for feeding mussed paper, 
and are complete units with motor and 
controls box. All machines are said to be 
simple to operate, and guarded for safe 
operation. Capacities are in proportion 
to the width of shred, which for general 
packing requirements is usually 1/8 or 
3/16 inches. 


Model 115 will take news the 12-inch 
way, and turn out 1,200 pounds or more 
an hour, according to the maker; fed 
magazines up to % inch thick, it will 
convert between 1,500 and 1,800 pounds 
an hour. The unit is equipped with a 
three horsepower motor. 

Model 118 is designed to shred a ton 
of newspaper an hour, and has a five- 
horsepower motor. Both the above ma- 
chines will also shred corrugated paper 
to 3/64 inches, to give perfect, flexible 
shreds, it is claimed. Corrugated board 
so shredded is almost like marsh hay. 

For commercial shredding operations, 
the heavier machines, Model 218 and 
Model 224, are recommended. 

The machines also shred obsolete cor- 
respondence, records, prints, and office 
waste. All records may be shredded with 
pins, clips, and small brass binders on, 
just as they come from the files, with no 
harm to the machine, it is said. 

One user, reporting that he pur- 
chased a Model 118 machine in 1944, 
wrote that “it has accomplished for us 
an excellent service in shredding paper 
of various classes. . . . The shortage of 
wood excelsior forced us to buy news- 
print paper which greatly improved our 
export packing and enabled us to op- 
erate some months when we were unable 
to obtain a supply of excelsior. More- 
over, the paper does not rust the supply 
electrical parts going to South America 
and similar climates.” 


Machine Forms Glued Unit 
Load to Permit Mechanical 
Handling All the Way 


A machine which assembles cartoned 
goods to form glued unit loads on sheets 
of plain corrugated paper, for handling 
with standard fork trucks equipped with 
wide-blade chisel forks, has been an- 
nounced by William Ehlers, president of 
Unitloader, Inc., Los Angeles. 

“The efficiency of the fork truck and 
pallet ends at the shipping platform,” 
Mr. Ehlers asserts. “Everyone is aware 
that the labor cost involved in the 
manual transfer of loads on and off the 
pallet as the material moves from the 
manufacturer to the ultimate consumer 
is fast becoming a prohibitive factor in 
the field of efficient distribution. The 
answer lies in the movement of material 
in units which can be mechanically 
handled all along the line.” 

He estimates that of the $326,000,000 
spent annually in loading box cars with 
cartoned commodities, $244,502,000, or 75 
per cent, could be saved by shipping in 
glued unit loads. 

The Unitloader system eliminates the 
use of pallets entirely. Loaded cartons 
come onto the machine from the con- 
veyor line, are formed into layers, and a 
mechanism spots a controlled amount of 
glue on the bottom of each carton. The 
layers are built up into glued unit loads 
and placed un sheets of paper on an 
“accumulator conveyor” from which 
loads can be lifted by ordinary fork 
trucks. Cars and trucks can be un- 
loaded in the same fashion, with unit 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


loads. In: warehousing, the glued unit 
loads are handled in the same manner 
as pallet loads were formerly handled, 
according to the Unitloader firm. 


Universal Pallet Dollies 
Aid in Loading Cars, Trucks 


A universal pallet dolly, for use as a 
supplemental unit to transport loaded 
pallets in and out of restricted areas 
and on short runs where fork trucks are 
impractical, is offered by the Roll-Rite 
Corporation, Oakland, Calif. Four years 
ago, Roll-Rite started developing and 
building pallet dollies, but these were 
built for straight-line operation only. 
It was all but impossible to steer them 
or maneuver them. 

To meet the growing need for a uni- 
versal pallet dolly, Roll-Rite built a unit 
consisting of a frame pressed of high 
tensile steel and fitted with 24 moulded- 
on, cushion tire rubber wheels, each six 


‘inches in diameter and two inches wide. 


The wheels are fitted with two ball 
bearings and mounted in the center of 
the frame, tandem fashion, on four axles, 
with six wheels on each axle, and inter- 
laced so that the wheels actually operate 
on 3.5-inch center to center bearing 
points on the floor. 

“When used over slatted reefer car 
floors,” the maker declares, “it is impos- 
sible to have any wheel or series of 


wheels drop between the slats, for when 
one set of six wheels is over an opening 
between the slats, the load is picked up 
by the next set of six wheels which are 
one top of a solid slat. This goes on 
through the four sets of wheels and gives 
a caterpillar or crawling action with the 
result that the dolly rolls just as 
smoothly over slatted floors as if it were 
rolling on smooth concrete floors.” 

Two guide wheels are mounted at each 
end, and these run on high tensile steel 
ground axles. These end wheels are free 
to float from side to side and will ac- 
complish the same effect as casters, but 
with greater load-carrying ability and 
with none of the faults of the caster, 
according to Roll-Rite. The wheels are 
held centrally by long springs placed at 
each side. The instant the pressure is 
lifted from the floor, the wheel im- 
mediately centers itself, and is ready to 
make another turn. 

The Roll-Rite dolly was developed in 
conjunction with ice and cold storage 
plants on the. Pacific coast. Described 
as a universal piece of equipment, it is 
held to be the answer to those loading 
jobs which a fork truck cannot perform 
with full economy and efficiency. 
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The People’s 
Choice... 





| Perfect Shipping... 
PERFECT SHIPPING ae ps = 
Every Ballot 


We're stumping again in '52 for PERFECT SHIPPING 

. throwing the entire weight of The New Haven’s 
special staff of packaging and container engineers into 
the year’s campaign. 


In fact, The New Haven anticipates every contingency 

. eliminating trouble before it can start. The most 

es modern equipment, Diesel power, teletype car tracing, 

"ee Wik fo a and safe, dependable shipping service insure PERFECT 
Gy 


pier ) | 61 aki tp Se ae Se OS SHIPPING that builds and maintains good will. 


The New Haven is glad to back a winner again in ’52 
as in years past. 


i 
SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS 





FOR FAST SERVICE 
AND CAREFUL HANDLING 
ROUTE YOUR SHIPMENTS VIA 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


CONTACT THESE TRAFFIC AGENCIES FOR ROUTES, RATES AND SERVICE: 
General Freight Dept.—South Station, Boston 10, Mass. HUbbard 2-7800 





ATLANTA 3, GA. HARTFORD 3, CONN. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

809-101 Marrietta St. Bldg. (WAlInut 2271) 190 Morgan St. (Tel. 2-6101) 44 Cottage St. (Tel. 6233) 
BRIDGEPORT 3, CONN. MANCHESTER, N. H. PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 

Water Street (Tel. 4-0161) 202 Lemay Bldg. (Tel. 5-8713) 284-A Main St. (Tel. 7891) 
BROCKTON 35, MASS. NEW HAVEN, CONN. PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 

104 Centre St. (Tel. 8083) 138 New General Office Bldg. (Tel. 5-0131) Union Station (DExter 1-5700) 
BUFFALO 3, N. Y. NEW LONDON, CONN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

444 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. (Cl 3242) Union Station (Tel. 2-5324) 1892 Railway Exchange Bldg. (CE. 7289) 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 54, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 

327 So. LaSalle St. (HA 7-6632) 82 Willis Ave. (MOtt Haven 9-5000) 309 Monadnock Bldg. (YUkon 6-1025) 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 

1799 Union Commerce Bldg. (MAin 1-6993) 1406 Finance Bldg. (RI. 6-4790) 1694 Main St. (Tel. 4-4810) 
DETROIT 2, MICH. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. WATERBURY 35, CONN. 

3-319 General Motors Bldg. (TRinity 5-7373) 2522 Koppers Bldg. (AT. 1-5040) 45 Freight St. (Tel. 3-2151) 
FALL RIVER, MASS. PORTLAND 4, ME. WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


215 Academy Bldg. (Tel. 5-7421) 477 Congress St. (Tel. 3-3826) 43 Madison St. (Tel. 5-4311) 
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Motor Transport Aboard 







HUSMANN & ROPER 
FREIGHT LINES, INC. 
General Office: 

1717 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri 
Tel. Chestnut 6568 
Terminals located in St. Louis, Mo., 


Centralia, Ill., Louisville, Ky., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio 














Prompt and efficient overnight service to key 
mid-west points. 


Special’ to Help Minimize 










SHIPPERS DISPATCH, INC. 


Overnite Service to and from 
Chicago, South Bend, Gary, La Porte, Michigan 
City, Elkhart, Mishawaka, Goshen, and Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., Detroit. Mich., Toledo, Cleveland, Elyria, Pt. 
Clinton, Akron, Bryan and Defiance, Ohio. 


General Offices: Box 298 South Bend, Ind. 












THE WESTERN EXPRESS COMPANY — VOTE FOR 









General Offices: 1277 East 40th Street 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Offices in Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syra-use, Utica, Cleveland, Elyria, Toledo, 
Erie, Schene:tady, Albany, and Sandusky. 


Serving Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Pe] 
Xd ©) PERFECT SHIPPING 
J. C. DeVenne, J. W. DeVenne, oe ' 
President Vice President 8 ins ci 










WOLVERINE EXPRESS, INC. 
B. F. Deyman, President 
Serving Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 

Illinois 
General Offices: 701 Erie Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


Offices and terminals at Cleveland, Toledo, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Traverse City, Manistee; Ludington, 
Whiteha'l, Muskegon, Grand Haven, Holland, 
Grand Rapids, Lansing, FNnt, Mich. 











SERVICE TRANSPORT COMPANY 


30 Years 


Continuous Operation 











CHICAGO — KENOSHA — RACINE 


New England Motor Freight, Inc. 


Between N.Y., N.J., Conn., R.I., & Mass. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 


Warehousing & Distributing 


Nathan Schwartz, Pres. 
Grove St. & Erie R.R. — Paterson, N. J. 
Sherwood 2-5967 x WN. Y. Phone Chelsea 2-4466 
















HEALZER CARTAGE COMPANY 


Serving Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Kansas 


LIBERTY MOTOR FREIGHT LINES WOOSTER EXPRESS. INC. 
INCORPORATED Established 1918 ; 


Executive Office: 1535 Patterson Plank Road Executive Offices: 2921 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
Serving Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 


Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island 
Terminals: Pawtucket, R. I., New York, N. Y., TERMINALS 


Woodbridge, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Syracuse, ° 
N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, [@"ferd, Springfield, Providence, New York City 


IIl., Cambridge, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., and Jersey City 
Indianapolis, Ind. JOSEPH RAVALESE, President 




















J. W. HEALZER, President Secaucus, New Jersey 













General Office: Kansas City, Mo. 







Offices in Chicago, St. Lovis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
and Principal Kansas Points 
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"Perfect Shipping Campaign 
Loss and Damage in 1952 


With 1952 being Johnny Careful’s fourth appearance as the ex- 
ponent of Perfect Shipping, America’s shippers and receivers of 
freight can be assured that Johnny will be riding in the cabs, in the 
tractors and on the.tailgates of all the trucks, tractors, and truck- 
trailers of the country this year. 


Every piece of rolling stock on America’s highways in itself 
is a sure “Perfect Shipping Campaign Special” and a vote for 
Perfect Shipping. 


The Shippers Advisory Boards—sponsors of the Perfect Ship- 
ping campaign—have wisely chosen in 1952 to again promote 
good shipping to build customer good will. 


In today’s intensified period of national defense, getting 
freight to destination with minimum loss and damage in transit 
is more vital than ever. 


Therefore the highway transportation companies sponsoring 
this cooperative message endorsing the 1952 Perfect Shipping 
campaign will do their utmost to safeguard America against 
waste of time, material, manpower or finished goods. 


The highway transportation companies in this spread are key 
factors in their industry, just as highway transportation is a key 
factor in day to day national economy. 


When you ship into the territories served by the companies 
in this spread, investigate the services offered and route your 
freight accordingly. 


McLEAN TRUCKING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“First Aid of Industry” TATION COMPANY 


NATIONAL LEADER OF CLAIM PR 
vadies siemens General Offices: Broadway and English Sts. 


DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN POINTS IN 
Wichita, Kansas 


um AND 
eorgia Cc ticut N Jerse 
North Earelina Maryland: New York ° Dependable Freight Service, serving Oklahoma, 
cut carolina assachusetts ennsylvania : : 
contain Slates of Colembte Made tea Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 








MORE THAN 30 TERMINALS TO SERVE YOU New Mexico and Texas 


— Ship by TRUCK 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPOR- 
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BRODBECK TRUCKING CO. | 


Serving between 
South Bend, Mishawaka, Elkhart, Indiana, and 


Detroit, Michigan; Toledo, Ohio; Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Flint, Michigan; Pontiac, Willow Run, 
Michigan. 


General Offices at South Bend, Indiana 





CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Three 


Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianapolis, Kokomo, La- 
Porte, Logansport, Peru, Plymouth, Rochester, South 
nd, Mishawaka, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
South Bend. 23, Indiana 


SAFE—COURTEOUS—SERVICE 


LIBERTY TRUCKING CO. 


1401 W. FULTON ST.—CHICAGO—HAYMARKET 1-2100 










Dependable Service Between 
ELGIN — ROCKFORD — FREEPORT 


BELOIT — JANESVILLE — MADISON 
ALL INTERMEDIATE AND OFF LINE POINTS 


WM. S. BARRANCO, Pres. 







CUSHMAN MOTOR DELIVERY CO. 


Overnight Service to 
Waukegan Milwaukee Indianapolis 
Detroit Cincinnati ‘ayton 
(Over 35 years of satisfactory service to 
thousands of the largest shippers in the 
territory — Operating over 300 trucks 
—full insurance coverage) 


Barney Cushman, President 
1480 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
HAYmarket 6614 


CHICAGO EXPRESS, INC. 


Dependable Service 
BETWEEN 
The Eastern Seaboard 
AND 


The Middlewest 


Terminals in Principal Cities 
H. D. Gorman, Pres. 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING © 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Trans-Continental Freight Service 
General Office: Denver 5, Colorado 


Terminals at: New York, Albany, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, Pueblo, Seattle, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland. 


RAND EXPRESS FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


Express service between Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York and the New England States. 
Peter Serra, President 


General Office: 265 West 14th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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ATLANTIC & DANVILLE RAILWAY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 115 West Tazewell St., Norfolk 10, Va. 


Agencies: NEW YORK DANVILLE ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rm. 906 500 Fifth Ave. 650 Craghead Street Rm. 315 A. G. Rhodes Bldg. 501 Comer Bidg. 5000 38th St., N.W. 
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National Industrial Traffic League Meets 


To Consider Pending Transportation Bills 


Membership Meeting in Chicago Approves Substitute Proposal 
For ‘Quick Rate Increase’ Bill, Opposes 1.C.C. Procedure 
Bill, Backs Measure to Liquidate Federal Barge Line. 


By N. C. HUDSON 


The membership of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, at a special 
meeting held March 21 in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, to consider pending 
transportation legislation, took ac- 
tion on 29 bills, voted to approve the 
participation of the League commit- 
tee and counsel in the Ex Parte 175 
proceedings, and instructed the ex- 
ecutive committee to set up a sub- 
committee to study and report on the 
feasibility of establishing a League 
committee on transportation labor- 
management relations. 


The League also approved appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to consider the 
matter of minimum charges on less- 
carload and less-truckload shipments, 
and voted to request the Commission to 
extend the time for filing protests in No. 
28300, Class Rate Investigation, 1939, 
from April 1 to May 1, on the ground 
that railroad tariffs had not been made 
available to shippers in sufficient time. 


Of the transportation bills which it 
considered, the League voted to oppose 
17; to approve three as drafted, gnd to 
approve two more if amended as speci- 
fied. It voted to take no action on six 
measures, and referred one bill back to 
committee for further study. 

The longest discussion occurred on S. 
2518, the so-called quick rate increase 
bill, a proposal to insert in part I of the 
act a new section 15b under which rail- 
roads might obtain prompt relief in the 
form of general rate increases on 
making a showing of increased costs to 
the Commission. 

The League, acting on a recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee, sub- 
mitted by Roy Craig, general traffic 
manager, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
voted to oppose S. 2518, and recom- 
mended in lieu thereof a substitute meas- 
ure designed to reduce the time lag 
presently imposed on the railroad be- 
tween an increase in their operating 
costs and the granting of a general rate 
increase by the Commission, and at the 
same time to provide adequate prctection 
for shippers. 

Under the new section 15b, as pro- 


posed by the League, the Commission 
would be required, within 30 days after 
the filing of a general rate-increase peti- 
tion by the carriers, to “enter an in- 
terim order and findings, with or without 
a hearing, authorizing such increases to 
become effective on not more than ten 
days’ notice to the public... .” 


“Within 60 days thereafter,” the 
N.I.T.L. amendment would provide, “the 
increases in rates, fares, or charges shall 
be the subject of further investigation 
and the Commission shall proceed with 
the final disposition of the cause in ac- 
cordance with the powers granted it 
under other provisions of the act; pro- 
vided, however, that if upon the final 
disposition of the issues involved in such 
proceeding, the increases in rates, fares, 
or charges as finally determined by the 
Commission are less than the increases 
in rates, fares and charges authorized by 
interim order the carriers shall upon 
demand without further action by the 
Commission make refunds upon any 
shipments on which the interim increases 
exceeded the maximum increases author- 
ized in the final decision and report of 
the Commission.” 


Before adopting the above proposal, 
the League rejected two substitute meas- 
ures. 


One, suggested by A. M. Ribe, traffic 
consultant, of Birmingham, Ala., would 
permit the railroads to file a schedule 
with the Commission on not less than 
60 days’ notice which would make a uni- 
form percentage increase or decrease 
alike in each and every rate, fare or 
charge. 

The Commission would have no power 
to suspend the operation of such sched- 
ule, but it would be subject to Com- 
mission investigation on complaint or on 
its own motion at any time, after the 
date of filing thereof, that it appeared 
that the new rates would produce’ rev- 
enues in excess of those needed to enable 
the carriers to provide adequate and effi- 
cient service. After a hearing the Com- 
mission might order such schedule mod- 
ified to the extent necessary to prevent 
or remove excess revenues. Under the 
Ribe proposal, carriers could also file 
additional schedules of rates, on 30 days’ 
notice, removing or modifying the in- 


creases or decreases with respect to a 
particular commodity or movement. 


The second substitute measure, pro- 
posed by R. A. Ellison, manager, trans- 
portation department, Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, would provide that in 
any revenue proceeding involving a gen- 
eral increase in rates, the Commission 
might authorize a surcharge, to cover any 
loss of revenue to the carriers because 
of the time lag between filing of a peti- 
tion and granting of an increase. 


Both substitute motions were voted 
down, after extensive debate. A motion 
to stipulate that the executive commit- 
tee’s proposal on S. 2518 be not extended 
to carriers covered by Part II of the act 
was carried. 


Per Diem Bills 


Earlier, the League had voted to op- 
pose four legislative measures and to 
approve one, with modifications. 

The first bill brought before the meet- 
ing by A. H. Schwietert, chairman of 
the League’s special committee on trans- 
portation outlook and policy, and trans- 
portation director, Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, was S. 1018, 
the per diem bill, directing the Com- 
mission to review rail equipment rental 
rates from time to time and adjust them 
to reflect changes in cost levels, and 
empowering the Commission to estab- 
lish, in emergencies, rates of compensa- 
tion for the use of equipment. The bill, 
said Mr. Schwietert, was tied up with S. 
2350, a similar measure. 

“Your committee doesn’t believe pen- 
alty per diem charges should be used as 
a means of enforcing Commission or- 
ders,” said Mr. Schwietert. 

A motion to oppose the two bills 
carried. 

(Unless otherwise noted, all recom- 
mendations considered by the League 
had been approved by its executive com- 
mittee at its meeting March 20 in Chi- 
cago.) 


1.C.C. Procedure Bill 


The committee also recommended op- 
position to S. 2348, the I.C.C. procedure 
bill, which would give the Commission 
more latitude in assigning work to em- 
ployes, and would shorten Commission 
procedure in certain types of cases under 
stated conditions. 

It was recommended that the League 
adopt the following principles in lieu 
of the bill: 

“1. The League advocates the principle 
that in any matter in which a full hear- 
ing is held before an individual or board, 
the Commission should be required (sub- 
ject to waiver by the parties) to issue, 
subject to exceptions, a proposed report 

. and whenver such proposed report 
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is not issued .. . the initial decision in 
the matter shall be subject to the right 
of any party to petition for reconsidera- 
tion, etc., by a division of the Commis- 
sion, with automatic stay of the order 
pending such reconsideration, etc. 

“2. The League supports the principle 
that the Commission should have the 
power by general rule to define or limit 
the right to apply for reconsideration of 
an order, decision or requirement by 
the Commission or a division and to 
regulate the granting of a stay or post- 
ponement of such order pending such 
reconsideration as its rules allow. 

“3. The League further supports the 
principle that the Commission should 
have the power in cases not involving 
the taking of testimony at public hear- 
ing to define or limit the right to apply 
for reconsideration, etc., of an order, 
decision or requirement by an individual 
commissioner or a board.” 

S. 2348, saic Mr. Schwietert, would 
permit the Commission to delegate its 
work and functions to individual em- 
ployes, would deny the right to a pro- 
posed report and would no longer make 
mandatory the requirement that an 
order be stayed on petition for recon- 
sideration and reargument. 

The committee’s recommendation was 
approved. 

Fourth Section Bills 

The committee recommended opposi- 
tion to S. 2349, the truck long-and-short- 
haul bill, which would make applicable 
to motor carriers the prohibition now 
contained in section 4, with respect to 
rail and water carriers, of higher rates 
for a shorter haul than for a longer haul. 

“We concluded it would be practically 
impossible to apply the fourth section 
to motor carriers,” said Mr. Schwietert. 
“Tt would penalize those carriers who 
are trying to provide a complete service 
to all points on their routes.” 

Today the fourth section was seldom 
applied to market-competitive situations, 
he said, adding that the Commission, 
in issuing such orders, attached quali- 
fications which made it burdensome on 
the carriers to publish rates. The com- 
mittee’s recommendation was approved. 


Speaking on S. 2754, a bill to amend 
the fourth section to extend the saggre- 
gate of intermediates principle to Parts 
II and IV of the act, Mr. Schwietert 
recommended approval if the bill were 
amended to read as follows: 


“Section 4. Whenever in any proceed- 
ing before the Commission under this 
part, Part II, Part ITI. or Part IV, there 
is brought in issue a through rate, fare, 
or charge which exceeds the aggregate 
of the corresponding intermediate rates, 
fares or charges subject to this act... 
the burden of proof shall be upon the 
carrier to justify the rate, fare or charge 
against any claim that it is for that rea- 
son unreasonable, uniustly discrimina- 
tory. unduly preferential or prejudicial 
or otherwise in violation of any of the 
provisions of this act.” 

Several League members opposed the 
proposal, asserting that such a measure 
would put the burden on the shipper to 
keep rates in line, and urged that Part 
I of the act be left as it is. A substitute 
motion to that effect failed to carry. 

Mr. Schwietert remarked that for years 
the League had been trying to bring 
about tariff simplication and to give car- 





rier management greater leeway, and 
urged support of the committee’s rec- 
ommendation. It was approved. 

The meeting recessed at noon so that 
members might attend a Perfect Ship- 
ping luncheon at which plans for freight 
claim prevention were discussed (see 
elsewhere). 

Following the long discussion, noted 
earlier, on the quick rate increase bill, 
the League membership disposed of the 
— legislative measures in short 
order. 


Shipper Association Forwarding 

John Allen, chairman of the less-car- 
load committee, and general traffic man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
reported his committee had met on 
March 19 with a group from the Freight 
Forwarders Institute on S. 2713, a bill 
which would prescribe more definite 
standards, as desired by the freight for- 
warding industry, for determining who is 
entitled to exemption from regulation 
under part IV of the act as an associa- 
tion of shippers or as a shippers’ agent. 

Mr. Allen recommended that the bill 
be opposed, on grounds that the lan- 
guage was objectionable in that it might 
place in jeopardy bona fide shipper as- 
sociations, and even the right of a ship- 
per to consolidate his own freight. A 
motion to oppose the bill was adopted. 


A further motion recommending that 
the League oppose any bill going beyond 
what the Commission had recommended 
in this respect in its sixty-fifth annual 
report also was adopted. 

On Mr. Allen’s recommendation, the 
League also voted to oppose S. 2712, the 
forwarder certificate bill, which would 
provide for issuance of certificates, in 
lieu of permits, to freight forwarders in 
recognition of their status as common 
carriers. 


Transport-Adequacy Test Bill 

Recommendations on remaining bills 
were presented by Mr. Schwietert. The 
executive committee, he reported, recom- 
mended opposing in their entirety S. 2351, 
the transport-adequacy test bill which 
would require the Commission, in issuing 
certificates of public convenience and 
necessity, to consider the adequacy of 
all other types of transport providing 
similar service, and S. 2753, a similar 
measure. 

A motion to oppose both measures was 
adopted. 

Speaking on S. 2352, the annual license 
fee bill which would require payment of 
annual license fees to the Commission 
by holders of certificates, permits or 
licenses, Mr. Schwietert said this was 
not to be confused with the provisions 
of title V of Public Law 137, Eighty- 
second Congress, relating to establish- 
ment of fees for services by federal 
agencies. His motion to oppose the bill 
carried. 


Leased-Locomotive Report 


As to S. 2353, the leased-locomotive 
report bill, which would authorize the 
Commission to inspect the records and 
require reports by “persons” furnishing 
locomotives to other rail carriers, Mr. 
Schwietert recommended that the Com- 
mission be not given such additional 
jurisdiction, and that the matter be 
left to the discretion of the carriers. A 
motion to oppose the bill carried. 

As to S. 2354, the rail stock modifica- 
tion bill, which would permit the Com- 
mission, under stated conditions, to 
change the procedure for voting on rail- 
road voluntary reorganization plans 
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under the Mahaffie act, the committee, 
said Mr. Schwietert, felt this was not a 
matter in which the League should 
interest itself. A motion to take no action 
was approved. 


Section 22 Rate Finality 


If S. 2355, the section 22 rate finality 
bill, were passed, said Mr. Schwietert, it 
would prevent the government from at- 
tacking in reparations proceedings con- 
tracts between carriers and the govern- 
ment covering the establishment of re- 
duced rates or fares under section 22. 
Under the present act, he said, the gov- 
ernment, after having entered into 740 
such agreements in the World War II 
period, was now before the Commission 
seeking reparations amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars. His motion to approve 
S. 2355 carried. 

As to S. 2653, the household goods 
truck rate standardization bill which 
would prohibit the moving of household 
goods for civilian or military personnel 
of the federal government at rates lower 
than those in the carrier’s published 
tariff, his committee recommended no 
action, said Mr. Schwietert. The League 
concurred in that recommendation. 


Rail Communications Bill 


His recommendation on S. 2356, the 
rail communications bills, was opposi- 
tion, said Mr. Schwietert, on the grounds 
that the new rail safety systems were 
still in the experimental stage, and that 
their use should be left to managerial 
discretion. The recommendation was 
adopted. 

There was a sharp difference of opinion 
among committee members on S. 2357, 
the fish and farm products exemption 
bill, and the committee recommended 
no action, he said. In the course of dis- 
cussion, one League member asserted 
that the bill, restricting the exemption 
of fish and farm products from Com- 
mission regulation now provided in Part 
II, would hamper the movement of pro- 
duce to the markets and canneries. A 
second member said the present agri- 
cultural exemptions went too far. A 
third said the proposed bill was designed 
to benefit certain types of carriers that 
could not, in any case, handle the farm 
crops. 

“Here you have a demonstration of 
what we went through in the policy 
committee,” observed Mr. Schwietert. 


A substitute motion to oppose the bill 
was lost; a motion for no action carried. 


Irregular Route Trucking 

S. 2358, the irregular-route trucking 
bill, would define irregular route serv- 
ice, making specific the exact authority 
given the irregular route carrier, Mr. 
Schwietert said. His motion to oppose 
the bill carried. ct Pe 

S. 2359, the motor-rights revocation 
bill, would remove the limitation on the 
right of the Commission to suspend, 
change or revoke certificates, permits or 
licenses issued to motor carriers, by 
eliminating the 30-day period in which 
a carrier might comply with the Com- 
mission’s orders, he reported. 

“There are many instances where mo- 
tor common carriers are not living up to 
their certificates, and our recommenda- 
tion is that this provision should be re- 
moved from the act, and this bill sup- 
ported,” said Mr. Schwietert. 

Such a motion was adopted. 

Passage of S. 2360, the motor carriers 
securities bill, would increase the 
amounts of securities that such carriers 
might issue without having to obtain 
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Commission approval, he reported. His 
motion that the League take no action 
on the measure was adopted. 

S. 2361, the contract motor carrier op- 
erations bill, would permit the Commis- 
sion to change that status of motor car- 
riers after reviewing their operation, said 
Mr. Schwietert, adding that the League’s 
contract carrier committee was split 6-5 
on the measure. Whereas his committee 
recommended no action, the executive 
committee was recommending referring 
the bill back for further study and a 
definite recommendation, he said. 

President A. G. Anderson remarked 
that it was doubtful whether this bill 
would be acted on at the present session 
of Congress. One member reported that 
two conferences of the American Truck- 
ing Associations were acting on the bill, 
and that the Contract Carriers Confer- 
ence was supporting the measure as re- 
cently amended by Senator Johnson. His 
motion to refer back to the policy com- 
mittee for a definite recommendation to 
the present session of Congress was 
adopted. 


Leased-Vehicle Restrictions 


On S. 2362, the leased-vehicle restric- 
tion bill, reported Mr. Schwietert, his 
committee recommended that the League 
take no position with respect to para- 
graph (a) of section 229, and further 
recommended that the League oppose 
paragraph (b) of section 229 of the bill. 
However, he added, the committee had 
“no objection to enactment of legislation 
which would prohibit for-hire motor car- 
riers trip leasing equipment from private 
carriers of property by motor vehicle.” 

The executive committee, however, had 
recommended that the League oppose 
the bill in toto, he reported. Following 
a discussion, a motion to support the 
position of the policy committee failed 
to carry, and the executive committee’s 
— to oppose the bill pre- 
vailed. 


Vehicle Sizes and Weights 


The committee recommended opposi- 
tion to S. 2363, the vehicle size and weight 
bill, on grounds that it would permit the 
Commission to establish the maximum 
sizes and weights for motor vehicles 
subject to the act, and that this was a 
right which should be left to the states. 
A motion to oppose S. 2363 was adopted. 

S. 2364, the water certificate revoca- 
tion bill, would authorize the Commis- 
sion to revoke water carrier certificates 
for willful failure to comply with the 
act. The executive committee was rec- 
ommending that the League support the 
bill, as amended March 17 by Senator 
Johnson, provided the original language 
of the bill was restored and the word 
“willful” added in the phrase “for (will- 
ful) failure to engage in,” etc., reported 
Mr. Schwietert. A motion to that effect 
carried. 

The committee recommended no action 
on S. 2365, the road tax inquiry bill, he 
said. The recommendation was adopted. 

A similar recommendation on S. 2366, 
the truck-exemption amendment bill, was 
adopted. 


Inland Waterways Bill 

S. 2542 provided for the discontinuance 
and liquidation of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and its Federal Barge Line, 
reported Mr. Schwietert. 

“The League has considered the mat- 
ter at previous meetings and has favored 
sale of the government barge line,” he 
said. “This bill provides that in a speci- 
fied length of time the Secretary of 
Commerce shall dispose of the property 


at the best price obtainable. This ex- 
periment has been going on for 28 years, 
and the government is still losing money 
on its operation, while the Secretary of 
Commerce continues to ask for additional 
funds to rehabilitate the line . . . No 
private barge line is ready to take over 
and operate the Federal Barge Line as 
now conducted, because its services are 
unprofitable. Our committee felt that 
the government should be taken out of 
this business, and we recommend sup- 
port of this bill.” 


In the following discussion, it was 
asserted that the Federal Barge Line was 
doing a good experimental work, that no 
private barge line was offering to handle 
carload and less-carload traffic on regu- 
lar schedule. A motion to oppose the 
bill lost, and the committee’s motion to 
support the bill then carried. 


The members also accepted the execu- 
tive committee’s recommendation to op- 
pose S. 2743, a bill to direct the Com- 
mission to set reasonable user charges for 
inland waterway transportation. 

“We are not opposed to user charges, 
but to objectionable features of this bill,” 
reported Mr. Schwietert, and a motion 
to oppose the bill carried. 

From the floor it was recommended 
that the League also oppose S. 2744, an- 
other bill proposing user charges, for 
the same reason, and such a motion car- 
ried. 

That disposed of pending legislative 
matters before the League. At President 
Anderson’s suggestion, the membership 
extendd a rising vote of thanks to 
Messrs. Schwietert, Craig and other 
committee members. 


Ex Parte 175 Action 


The report of the League’s special 
committee on Ex Parte 175, issued in the 
form of a two-page mimeographed docu- 
ment setting forth the history of the 
League’s participation in that case, and 
recommending approval “of the partici- 
pation by your committee and counsel 
. . . ineluding specific approval of the 
decision not to take any position in oral 
argument on the revenue needs or the 
merits or effects of the. railroad pro- 
posals,” was unanimously approved. The 
report was signed by Lowe P. Siddons, 
traffic manager, Holly Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Colorado Springs, Colo., committee 
chairman. 

It was reported that, at the suggestion 
of George Griffith. director of traffic, 
American Home Products Corporation, 
New York City, a committee had been 
appointed to consider the matter of 
minimum charges on less-truckload and 
less-carload traffic, and to report its 
conclusions to the executive committee. 
The seven-man committee consisted of 
S. L. Felton. chairman and John Allen, 
William H. Ott, Jr., J. W. Peters, L. E. 
Luth, A. H. Brown. and Mr. Griffith. 

The League then adopted motions 
that the League request the Commission 
to extend from April 1 to May 1 the 
time for filing protests in No. 28300 (if 
being pointed out that No. 28310, Con- 
solidated Freight Classification, was not 
involved), and that the executive com- 
mittee be instructed to appoint a sub- 
committee of its members to study and 
report as to the advisabilitv of apvoint- 
ing a League committee on transvorta- 
tion labor-management relations to keep 
the League membershin informed on 
such matters, whereupon the meeting 
adiourned. 

More than 300 members attended the 
meeting. 
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Mail-by-Truck Contracts 
Awarded for Five Routes 


In San Francisco Bay Area 


Assistant Postmaster General Red- 
ding, in charge of the Post Office De- 
partment’s Bureau of Transportation, 
at a news conference on March 20, 
announced the awarding of contracts 
for delivery of mail by truck on five 
California routes in the populous 
district mainly east of San Francisco 
Bay, effective April 1. He said the 
estimated savings under the cost of 
transporting this mail by rail would 
be $248,000. 


The routes, the successful bidders, 
and the amounts of their bids were 
given as follows: Stockton-Oakland, 
F. N. Rumbley, of Fresno, a bulk oil 
trucker, $15,103; Modesto-Sacramento, 
Emery A. Warner, Modesto, $16,000; 
Sacramento-Oakland, F. N. Rumbley, 
$53,503; Oakland-Vallejo, F. N. Rumbley, 
$18,148; and Oakland-San Jose, F. N. 
Rumbley, $34,018. 

Mr. Redding said that Bernard D. 
Carpenter of Napa, Calif., low bidder 
on the Stockton-Oakland and Sacra- 
mento-Oakland routes, was disqualified. 
For the Stockton-Oakland job, he ex- 
plained, Mr. Carpenter made a condi- 
tional bid which was not permitted under 
the law. 

On the Modesto-Sacramento route, he 
said, the low bidder, Mr. Warner, would 
be given the job if he was able to begin 
operation April 1; otherwise the contract 
would go to Mr. Rumbley, who bid $18,- 
469. 

The rates a mile at the effective bids 
ranged from 30% to 43 cents, Mr. Red- 
ding stated. He also said the depart- 
ment had estimated the cost of using 
trucks on these routes as approximately 
$204,000, but that the accepted bids 
came to $136,000, thus reducing the esti- 
mate by $68,000. 


Railroad Submits Bids 


The Southern Pacific Railway, accord- 
ing to Mr. Redding, had not been 
“happy” about the situation with respect 
to the five routes, and had held a num- 
ber of conferences with department offi- 
cials. He said that the railroad finally 
“acquiesced” and offered bids on all five 
routes but that none of its offers were 
low bids. He said the Southern Pacific’s 
position in opposition to diversion of 
the traffic to trucks was supported by 
the railway engineers’, trainmen, and 
conductors’ brotherhoods, but that the 
unions had “recognized the justice of 
the Post Office position.” 

The Oakland bid and bids now being 
advertised with respect to Portland, 
Ore.-Seattle, Wash. traffic had brought 
some criticism from the teamsters’ un- 
ion, Mr. Redding said. He added that 
the teamsters wanted a provision in the 
contracts that the prevailing wage of 
the areas concerned would be paid and 
also provisions with respect to safety 
and bonding arrangements. The wage 
request would not be permitted under 
present law, he said. 

Mr. Redding said he was scheduled to 
confer with a committee from the team- 
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sters’ union, headed by David Beck, the 
union’s executive vice-president, on 
March 21. 

The Post Office Department now had 
approximately 230 truck mail routes, he 
said. 





N.A.S.A.B. Heads Act 
On Bad-Order Cars 
At Chicago Meeting 


The executive committee of the 
National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards, meeting the eve- 
ning of March 20 in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, approved a motion 
made by John T. Moore, general 
chairman of the Mid-West Shippers 
Advisory Board, and assistant traffic 
manager of International Harvester 
Co., that “the railroads make a dili- 
gent effort to cut bad order cars by 
at least 50 per cent, and, when re- 
pairing cars, to put them in useable 
condition.” 


The board also authorized a commit- 
tee of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board, which is to meet shortly 
with Manly Fleischmann, Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator, on the matter of 
more steel for building freight cars, to 
act on behalf of the national associa- 
tion. The committee consists of W. W. 
Weller, Atlantic States board general 
chairman, and eastern traffic manager of 
Weverhaeuser Sales Co.; C. J. Goodyear, 
traffic manager of the Philade!phia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co.; and Edward 
F. Lacey, who is a member of the board 
and executive secretary of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


On motion of Mr. Goodyear, who re- 
cently appeared on behalf of the asso- 
ciation in its opposition to the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway. at a hearing by a 
Senate committee, the executive com- 
mittee decided to request all member 
boards to write their representatives in 
Congress re-affirming their opposition 
to the project. 

It was also voted that a report on a 
proposal to change the voting proce- 
dures and privileges contained in the 
national association’s by-laws, which 
was offered at the N.AS.A.B. annual 
meeting in Cleveland, O., October 11 
(T.W., Oct. 20, p. 29), be circulated to 
the various boards. 


Report on Perfect Shipping 


Few Easterling, general chairman of 
the National Management Committee for 
Perfect Shipping Month, and _ traffic 
manager of Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc., 
reported on the Perfect Shipping cam- 
paign. 

Attributing the $11,000,000 increase in 
claim payments last year, compared with 
1950, to such factors as the rise in com- 
modity prices, car shortages which in- 
fluenced the loading of cars unfit for 
the commodity transported, and man- 
power losses with both shippers and car- 
riers, he stated, it was hoped “that with 
increased effort, taking advantage of 
past experience, by team work, we can 





not only head off this rising claim bill, 
but we can reduce it in 1952.” 

He said Perfect Shipping’ printed mat- 
ter had been ordered in the following 
quantities: 

327,000 leaflets, “What is the Keynote 
to Good Customer Relations”—for ship- 
per and receiver distribution by advisory 
boards and railroads. 

200,000 posters, “Vote for Perfect Ship- 
ping’—for shipper and receiver distri- 
bution by advisory boards and railroads, 
plus posting in freight stations. 

120,000 leaflets, “Who Says We Can’t Do 
Good Switching’—for distribution to 
railroad employes in yards and terminals 
directly engaged in switching. 

50,000 posters, “Let’s Walk ’Em Into 
Each Other. (At Not Over 4 M.P.H.)— 
Not Wham ‘Em at 6, 8, or 10”—for dis- 
tribution also to railroad employes en- 
gaged in switching. 


Traffic World Cited 


Mr. Easterling said the work of Trar- 
FIC WORLD in promoting the Perfect Ship- 
ping campaign had been very beneficial. 
and that the indications were that the 
annual TraFrric Wor.tp Perfect Shipping 
edition, to be published in the last week 
in March, would be “outstanding.” 

Henry Stringer, of the car service di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D.C., distributed 
samples of a special Perfect Shipping 
sticker prepared by TRAFFIC WorLD in 
coniunction with the campaign. 

He said that E. F. Hamm, Jr., publisher 
of TRAFFIC WORLD, offered to publish the 
stickers free of charge to aid further the 
Perfect Shipping effort. ‘ 

He reported that the New England 
Shivpers Advisory Board; at -its meeting 
in Boston, Mass., March 13, had ordered 
5,000 of the stickers for members’ use. 


First Question Asked by | 
Railroad Tariff Group: 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research Group, 
set up to study problems of tariff im- 
provement, has sent its auestionnaire No. 
1 to a selected list of freight tariff users. 


It said the questionnaire went to 204 
shippers in the’ National Industrial 
Traffic League; 32 railroad local freight 
stations; 25 railroad accounting depart- 
ments; 12 railroad traffic departments; 
four freight forwarder stations, and 
three federal government departments: 


A single question comprised the form. 
The auestion, and discussion of it, were 
as follows: 


“Where tariff matter is divided into 
separately numbered items, should item 
numbers for matter on ‘right - hand’ 
pages appear on the left or right side 
of the printed matter? 


Discussion 


“For many years it has been the com- 
mon practice of tariff makers to show 
item numbers between the left-hand 
margin and the printed matter on both 
the left-hand and right-hand pages of 
tariffs. Some tariff critics have sug- 
gested that it would be an improvement 
from the user’s point of view to place 
item numbers on the right-hand pages 
between the right margin and the printed 
matter. But tariff users who have ex- 
pressed themselves to us on this subject 
are not all of the same view. Those in 
favor of the change urge that putting 
item numbers adjacent to the right mar- 
gin on right-hand pages will afford the 
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user an unobstructed view. They make 
@ point of the fact that when a tariff is 
fastened in binders of some types the 
binding margin is pinched and item 
numbers are partly concealed. Exposing 
them to full view requires that the tariff 
user physically depress the tariff in the 
binding area. 

“Those opposed to the change insist 
there is some ‘merit in continuing the 
present practice because most tariff users 
are familiar with it. They add that 
many tariff users do not put their tariffs 
in binders and as to them there is no 
problem at all; that other tariff users 
put their tariffs in types of binders which 
do not tighten the tariff near the binding 
area and thus the item numbers are 
always clearly exposed to view. They 
make the further argument that placing 
the item numbers on the other side of 
right-hand pages will require that the 
printed matter be forced into the same 
position as left-hand item numbers are 
today, and that it is more important that 
the user have an unobstructed view of 
the printed matter than the item num- 
bers; that this is certain to be the case 
unless a smaller area of printed matter 
is put on right-hand pages than the 
left, and this would produce an unsat- 
isfactory situation, particularly in the 
case of ‘checkerboard’ tariffs where the 
same headline points must be shown on 
both pages.” 





State Cooperation Sought 
In Highway Program 


“Project-Adequate Roads (PAR),” re- 
cently inaugurated nationwide move- 
ment for better roads, can lead America 
“out of the traffic muddle,” once a pro- 
gram of orderly highway improvement 
based on the use of sufficiency ratings is 
adopted in the states, according to Roy 
E. Jorgensen, engineering counsel for the 
National Highway Users Conference. 


Speaking at the Kansas Highway En- 
gineering Conference, at Manhattan, 
Kan., March 21, Mr. Jorgensen said: 


“Most highway administrators are con- 
scientiously endeavoring to produce the 
maximum transportation benefit from 
their construction programs, but there 
are enough places where political expe- 
diency has been dominant as to create 
a degree of doubt in the minds of high- 
way users. This doubt is readily dis- 
pelled when the highway organization 
uses a sufficiency rating listing as the 
basic guide to its programming.” 

“PAR” was Officially launched in New 
York City on February 28 by executives 
of forty national organizations repre- 
senting millions of owners of motor ve- 
hicles as well as allied industries, Mr. 
Jorgensen said. 


“This group of highway transportation 
leaders organized a National PAR Com- 
mittee and adopted as a broad charter a 
statement which indicates the thinking 
behind the new good roads movement, 
its high purpose and contemplated ac- 
tion,” he said. 


Quoting that statement, Mr. Jorgensen 
said that “PAR s long-range concern will 
be to stimulate and coordinate efforts 
for a continuing program for highway 
improvement in ail the states. This 
means that PAR’s united strength will 
be trained constantly on the goal of 
achieving highway imprcvement accord- 
ing to comprehensive svientific studies 
of needs. This includes a proper fiscal 
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study and the appraisal of relative im- 
portance of road needs using the Suf- 
ficiency Ratings system which gives con- 
sideration to structural condition, service 
and safety.” 

In answer to the question: “What are 
sufficiency ratings?”, Mr. Jorgensen ex- 
plained: “They are values from 0 to 100 
assigned on the basis of engineering 
evaluation to all sections of a road sys- 
tem to reflect the relative adequacy of 
the different segments of the _ sys- 
tem. The ratings take account of (1) 
the structural condition, (2) the effec- 
tiveness of the facility in providing con- 
gestion-free and convenient service, and 
(3) the safety of the section of road. 
A completely adequate road section will 
get a final rating of 100. Less adequate 
facilities would be rated down according 
to formulae and procedures which assure 
impartial appraisals throughout the road 
system. 7 

“The sufficiency ratings system was 
first developed by Karl Moskowitz while 
he was employed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads in-Arizona. The state of 
Arizona in 1946 was the first to give the 
system practical application, and at least 
nineteen other states are now using it to 
varying. degrees. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has been using the sufficiency 
ratings in its claims. to the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration for steel.” 


S.P. Reports 45 Per Cent 


Reduction in Claims Since ‘48 


The Southern Pacific Co. has reduced 
freight loss and damage claims 45 per 
cent in the last three years, from 26.8 
cents for each 1,000 revenue ton-miles 
of freight handled in 1948 to 14.6 cents 
in 1951, Len Mayrisch, manager, freight 
protection, merchandise and_= station 
service, San Francisco, Calif., said at a 
dinner of the Transportation Club at 
Decatur, Tl. 

The claims were reduced despite an 
increase in commodity prices of 9.2 per 
cent and a gain in freight revenue ton- 
miles of 7 per cent, Mr. Mayrisch re- 
ported. CS 

Speaking on the railroads’ part in re- 
ducing loss and damage, Mr. Mayrisch 
told the club that the Southern Pa- 
cific was currently spending “better than 
5 per cent of the total amount of money 
expended in freight claim payments” in 
a loss and damage program to insure 
delivery of commodities entrusted in its 
care in damage-free, salable condition. 


Mr. Mayrisch said that every month 
was “April Perfect Shipping Month’ on 
the Southern Pacific, and that its 24 
specialists, who didn’t “pull any punches” 
in the claim prevention effort, had de- 
veloped through long study that the 
principal reasons for loss and damage on 
its lines were equipment defects, rough 
handling of cars, error of carriers’ or 
shippers’ employes, inadequate packag- 
ing by shippers, improper stowing or 
bracing by shippers, or ‘a combination of 
all these causes. 

Mr. Mayrisch described some of the 
Southern Pacific’s loss and damage ef- 
forts. 

“To assist our shippers in obtaining 
better stowage, the company recently 
started providing permanent lading tie 
fasteners in all of its new box.:cars, 
through which steel strapping miay be 
drawn and tensioned, which provide a 
better means of securing the lading. 

“As another example, we are currently 
installing fibreglass in the end linings 


of new box cars in an effort to control 
weevil infestation of flour, grain and 
foodstuffs. . 

“We are experimenting with a plastic 
floor compound, applied about three- 
fourth of an inch thick over expanded 
wire mesh, with 110 box cars having 
been so treated at a cost approximating 
$300 per car. The idea behind this is 
to secure a smoother floor for sacked 
and fibre carton goods, newsprint and 
similar high class commodities. We are 
trying to develop a floor also that can 
correct at reasonable expense some of 
the break-throughs that now occur due 
to the use of heavy mechanized equip- 
ment in loading and unloading opera- 
tions by our freight shippers and re- 
ceivers. If this idea proves out we will 
also get more productive road service 
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life out of such equipped cars, and they 
will not have to be on the ‘rip’ tracks 
so much for repairs. 


“We are trying out the same mate- 
rial in a lighter coat on the walls of 
some box cars, endeavoring to develop 
something that will put an end to nails 
working out from the interior lining 
while in transit and damaging high class 
merchandise, sacked goods, etc. 


“We are studying the results of deterio- 


’ ration of old draft gears and snubbers 


of various types and endeavoring to 
develop their contribution to the cause 
of transit lading damage.” 





Proposal to Expedite Rail Rate Increases 
Spotlighted in Hearing on Transport Bills 


Railroad Witnesses Make Emphatic Plea for Passage of Measure to 
Avoid Time Lag Between Rises in Operating Costs and Effectuation 
Of Rate Boosts. Doubts About Bill Raised by Sen. Johnson, Others 


By JOSEPH C. SCHELEEN 


When the Senate interstate and 
foreign commerce committee began 
the fourth week of its hearings on its 
“25-plus” list of transportation bills, 
March 24, it had become evident the 
railroad industry was striving with 
special earnestness to “sell” two of 
the considered bills, viewed with 
skepticism by some and with open 
hostility by other “interested par- 
ties.” 

J. Carter Fort, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, who resumed on 
March 24 a summation of the railroads’ 
plea to Congress that he had begun 
March 21, told the committee that from 
the standpoint of the railroads the con- 
sidered bills, Now totaling 38, fell into 
three categories: (1) Those of “great and 
basic importance” to the railroad in- 
dustry, (2) those of “considerable signifi- 
cance,” and (3) those of “less conse- 
quence.” 

Testimony by Mr. Fort and other rail 
witnesses in the Senate committee hear- 
ing gave ample indication that the rail- 
roads were placing foremost, among the 
measures of “great and basic impor- 
tance,” the bills to revise existing proce- 
dure in rail general rate increase cases— 
S. 2518 and S. 2519. 

Amendment of S. 2518, a bill to permit 
exercise of managerial freedom and 
avoidance of delays by the railroads in 
making general rate increases to offset 
increases in operating costs, was pro- 
posed on behalf of the railroads by Fred 
“G. Gurley, of Chicago, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
with a view to overcoming some objec- 
tions to the bill expressed earlier by the 
committee chairman, Senator Johnson, 
of Colorado. 


But Chairman Johnson, in a long dis- 
course that, he said, was “in the form 


of a question, although not so couched,” 
raised some other doubts as to desirabil- 
ity of S. 2518 and the implementing meas- 
ure (S. 2519) to revise the rail rate- 
making rule of section 15a. Moreover, 
some issues that were described by Mr. 
Gurley as “profound” were brought into 
the discussion of those bills by Senator 
Kem, of Missouri. 

The committee received testimony in 
opposition to S. 2518 and S. 2519 from 
James G, Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, as a statement 
prepared by Mr. Patton was read into 
the hearing record by Angus MacDonald, 
assistant legislative representative of the 
N.F.U. 

Another witness who opposed S. 2518 
and S. 2519 was John P. Randolph, gen- 
eral solicitor of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

Mr. Patton’s testimony was directed 
also against S. 2357, S. 2362 and S. 2355 
(bills affecting agricultural highway 
transport) and Mr. Randolph expressed 
disapproval of S. 2363, the vehicle siz 
and weight restriction bill. ; 


A.A.R. and F.R.P. Concur 


The Federation for Railway Progress 
placed itself on record—on the side: of 
the A.A.R. and rail management inter- 
ests generally—in support of S. 2518 and 
S. 2518, when R. M. Drysdale, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president of the F.R.P., made 
a plea for passage of those bills. He 
also advocated enactment of S. 2829, a 
bill to enable the Commission to pre- 
scribe discontinuance by the railroads of 
uneconomic rail services that state com- 
missions have required the carriers to 
maintain. 

Edwin C. Matthias, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Great Northern 
Railway, testified as an advocate of S. 
2355, the bill to establish finality of sec- 
tion 22 rate agreements between common 
carriers and the government. 

William Wyer, trustee of the Long Is- 
land Rail Road, appeared before the 
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committee as an opponent of S. 2350, 
proposing a grant of authority to the 
Commission to include a penalty charge 
for freight car detention in the car- 
rental or “per diem” rates it might pre- 
scribe. 

Immediately after completion of the 
presentation for the railroads by Mr. 
Fort, March 24, the committee heard 
testimony by Giles Morrow, executive 
secretary and general counsel of the 
freight Forwarders Institute, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in which the committee was 
asked to act favorably on S. 2712, the 
forwarder certificate bill, and S. 2713, 
the shipper association forwarding bill 
(T.W., March 8, p. 17). 


‘No Concern . . . for Farmers’ 


In his statement concerning S. 2518, 
read by Mr. MacDonald, President 
Patton of the National Farmers Union 
said he thought the Commission had 
been “extremely sympathetic” to rail 
petitions for rate increases. He charged 
that the railroads, in asking for general 
rate boosts, had shown “little or no con- 
cern for the interest of farmers, ship- 
pers, and others” and, in some instances, 
had “brushed aside as a matter of no 
importance the fact that increases in 
rates would divert rail traffic to truck 
transportation.” 

“To grease the way for automatic in- 
creases to meet increased labor costs 
already being paid for by modernization 
programs,” said Mr. Patton, “the rail- 
roads urge approval of S. 2518, which 
would strip the Commission of its rate- 
making power and hand it over to the 
railroads themselves... . 

“While S. 2518 would go far in remov- 
ing a monopolistic industry from regula- 
tion, S. 2357 (the fish and farm products 
exemption bill) and S. 2362 (the leased- 
vehicle restriction bill) would go far in 
the other direction toward regulating 
the most competitive segment in our 
economy. Under these bills, every 
farmer with a truck who chose to imple- 
ment his income by hauling for a 
neighbor would be under regulation of 
the I.C.C. He would be confronted with 
the impossible task of hiring a lawyer 
and proving to the I.C.C. he was en- 
titled to a certificate giving him the 
right to accommodate his neighbor in 
hauling supplies or agricultural prod- 
ucts for a small fee. .. . Under S. 2357 
the ‘return trip’ is abolished. . . . Under 
S. 2362 all private carriers are put in a 
strait-jacket. .. .” 


Farm Trucking ‘Regulation’ 


Answering a question by Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio, Mr. MacDonald said 
the National Farmers Union was against 
regulation of trucking by farmers in 
intrastate and interstate commerce in 
cases where the farmers hauled their 
own “stuff” to market and brought back 
“stuff” for themselves or their neighbors. 
Senator Bricker asserted that the regula- 
tion proposed by the considered legisla- 
tion would apply wholly to long-haul, 
interstate transportation. He added that 
“nobody wants to make the farmer who 
hauls his own stuff to market and brings 
back stuff for himself or his neighbors 
@ common carrier.” Mr. MacDonald 
contended that farmers engaged in such 
transportation would, in many instances, 
cross state lines. Senator Bricker agreed 
that there might be some instances of 
that sort, but added that he did not 


think it was proposed to “make that 
farmer a common Carrier.” 


“I don’t think that that lessens the 
bad part of the bill,” said Mr. Mac- 
Donald, referring to S. 2362. “. .. If 
only a few (farmers) are affected, we 
think that’s sufficient reason to oppose 
it, and we do think there would be more 
than just a few. ... We interpret this 
bill to include farmers who do a little 
trucking on the side. ‘These farmers, 
under our interpretation, would be pre- 
vented from leasing their own trucks. . .” 

When Mr. Patton’s reference to the 
railroads as a “monopolistic industry” 
was read, Senator Bricker asked Mr. 
MacDonald to tell him “just where” were 
the fields in which the railroads had 
a monopoly. The witness said he thought 
there were many instances in which 
the railroads supplied a service that no 
other mode of transport could supply; 
that, for instance, the railroads were 
“the only kind” of transportation for 
heavy commodities, and that rail trans- 
port tended to be a monopoly “between 
any two large cities where you have only 
one rail line.” 


Chairman Johnson addressed to Sena- 
tor Bricker a question whether it was 
contemplated, under S. 2518, that rail 
rates could be increased sufficiently to 
“pring equity capital into the railroad 
picture.” 


Makeshift Financing 


“I doubt very much,” replied Senator 
Bricker, “if we could do that under any 
circumstances now ...I think you are 
going to have a makeshift financing in 
the transportation business for some 
time.” 

Senator Johnson again raised the 
question of what the size of the rate in- 
crease would be if the railroads received 
authority to make that determination. He 
wondered whether the rates would be 
“upped” on products that were needed 
especially by farmers; whether the rail- 
roads would undertake “juggling” of 
freight rates. Senator Bricker main- 
tained that S. 2518 would not take away 
from the Commission its power to inves- 
tigate and control the rates. 


Mr. Drysdale, after advising the com- 
mittee that the federation for which he 
spoke now had 12,000 member, said that 
the first issue in transportation today 
was “free pricing and competition— 
whether governmental interference will 
continue to thwart the price mechanism, 
the most efficient regulation of the trans- 
port industry, or whether regulatory re- 
strictions will be removed and our trans- 
portation system be permitted to move 
forward in accordance with the princi- 
ples of a free economy.” 

“Never since the earliest days of the 
republic has the issue been as clearly 
drawn as it is today between coercion 
and freedom,” said Mr. Drysdale. 


‘Small Kernel of Freedom’ 


Such legislation as S. 2518 would never 
have been suggested 15 years ago, he as- 
serted.. He said this bill would “give 
back a little freedom to the people who 
furnish us with transportation service— 
a small kernel of freedom, from which 
there could grow a strong and robust oak 
of railway transport.” : 

“Who is there in this legislature who 
would say that freedom is an evil thing?” 
Mr. Drysdale asked. 

After declaring that the railroads 
were no longer a monopoly, he said that 
S. 2518 would give to the railroads “the 
privilege of freedom to price their prod- 
uct generally and then let people argue 
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about it afterwards.” The bill by itself 
wouldn’t solve the problem of railway 
earning power, but it would “make an 
excellent start,” he contended. 


In brief discussion of S. 2519, Mr. Drys- 
dale said that no fair-minded person 
could quarrel with the provisions of that 
bill, to revise the rule of rate making, 
and that “every intelligent person” 
would support it. He added that “we 
strongly urge less regulation of the rail- 
roads rather than more regulation of 
their competition.” : 


Provisions of S. 2829, the Johnson bill 
to empower the Commission to prescribe 
discontinuance of uneconomic rail serv- 
ices in intrastate commerce (T.W., March 
15, p. 25) were “in the interest of a sound 
national transportation system,” said Mr. 
Drysdale. 


Section 22 Rate Problem 


Mr. Matthias, of the Great Northern, 
in his testimony as an advocate of S. 
2355, said that the government was not 
obligated to accept special rates offered 
to it by the carriers under section 22 of 
the interstate commerce act, and that 
obviously the government would not ac- 
cept such rates unless they were reduced 
rates. He noted that S. 2355 provided 
that agreements for establishment of sec- 
tion 22 rates might be cancelled on 90 
days’ notice by either the railroads or 
the government. The government could 
not be prejudiced by being bound by 
its agreement for a minimum period of 
90 days, he contended. He pointed to 
long delays and uncertainty that had at- 
tended settlement of government freight 
bills on traffic transported in World War 
II, as a resuit of government complaints 
for reparation that were now pending at 
the Commission. If those 22 reparation 
cases were appealed to the courts, he said, 
several years would elapse before final 
settlement of the freight bills involved. 

He suggested that “the low level of 
section 22 rates to the government” might 
be partly responsible for “the fact that 
the railroads are making such a low rate 
of return on invested capital.” If Con- 
gress did not enact S. 2355, he said, the 
government might continue to file rep- 
aration suits, and the only way the rail- 
roads could obtain money for paying 
any large awards in such cases would be 
by increasing their rates to private ship- 
pers. 


‘Live Horse or Dead Horse’ 


It would not be in the public interest 
for the railroads to increase their rates 
to private shippers so that the railroads 
could “pay for either a live horse or a 
dead horse” and carry freight for the 
government at a still lower rate, Mr. 
Matthias maintained. 

The reparation cases now pending at 
the Commission had consumed the time 
and attention of hundreds of railroad 
officials and employes Mr. Matthias told 
the committee. He said that it had been 
necessary for the western roads to main- 
tain offices and a corps of traffic, account- 
ing and law officers in Chicago for almost 
six years, to work on the railroads’ de- 
fense in the reparation cases, and that 
similar forces had been maintained by 
the eastern and southern railroads in 
their territories. The resultant out-of- 
pocket cost was “tremendous,” he said. 

Mr. Matthias noted that Commissioner 
Alldredge had proposed, as a substitute 
for S. 2355, a measure calling for appli- 
cation of “the doctrine of estoppel” to 
section 22 rate agreements and had as- 
serted that under S. 2355 as introduced 
there would be “two standards of just- 
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ness and reasonableness for rates under 
the interstate commerce act” (T.W., 
March 15, p. 19). Mr. Matthias disagreed 
with the position stated by Commissioner 
Alldredge, asserting that “there is no 
such thing as a standard of reasonable- 
ness for a concession or gratuity .. .” 
“If Mr. Alldredge were correct, that 
two standards of reasonableness will re- 
sult as a consequence of a conclusive 
presumption that free and reduced rates 
are just and reasonable,” said Mr. Mat- 
thias, “the conclusion necessarily follows 
that commercial shippers must also be 
given the same free or reduced transpor- 
tation. The fallacy that there are two 
standards of reasonableness is made 
clear by Mr. Alldredge himself . ... when 
he points out that for many years . 
many railroads met land grant rates un- 
der ‘equalization agreements’ ... In 
other words, rates furnished the govern- 
ment have always been subject to differ- 
ent treatment from the commercial rates 
contained in the published tariffs .. .” 


Volume of Government Traffic 


Under questioning, Mr. Matthias said 
that the reductions in rates offered to 
the government by the railroads under 
section 22 had been as much as 50 per 
cent, in some cases. He said he had 
seen estimates that about 25 per cent of 
all the freight that was now moving on 
the railroads was government traffic. He 
said that six farm organizations had 
intervened on the side of the railroads 
in the pending government reparation 
cases. Continuance of the present situa- 
tion, in which the government could try 
to collect reparation from the railroads 
on section 22 reduced-rate agreements, 
might lead eventually to government 
ownership of the railroads, Mr. Matthias 
suggested. 

Mr. Randolph, of the N.A.R.U.C., voiced 
opposition, first, against S. 2363, the ve- 
hicle size and weight bill. He said that, 
“in view of the present high degree of 
uniformity and the liberal limits in the 
state laws” dealing with the subject of 
highway vehicle size and weight limita- 


tions, there was “simply no need for this 


type of (federal) legislation.” Many 
states allowed axle weight limits in ex- 
cess of 18,000 pounds, and all the 48 states 
allowed a maximum vehicle height of at 
least 12 ft. 6 in. (the vehicle height 
limitation specified in S. 2363), he said. 

Senator Bricker said that some truck 
operators with whom he had met “the 
other night” for a discussion of pending 
legislation had complained that there 
was a lack of uniformity of state laws on 
vehicle sizes and weights. Mr. Randolph 
said he had obtained his information on 
the subject from an American Trucking 
Associations compilation. 

“T’ll grant you frankly,” said Senator 
Bricker, “that if the states can work this 
out satisfactorily, that’s where it ought 
to be done.” 

However, he said, he was concerned 
about the situation because of state- 
ments and letters he had received from 
truck operators. He said that interstate 
carriers faced a problem of trving to avoid 
violation of different state laws on the 
same subject. 

Mr. Randolnvh said that if S. 2363 were 
enacted, vehicle size and weight law 
violations would be federal offenses and 
would be prosecuted in the federal 
courts. Senator Bricker suggested that 
“we could give the states that power” 
and added that there ought to be an 
amendment in the bill to retain for the 
states the power to enforce vehicle size 
and weight restrictions. 


Dealing with S. 2518 and S. 2519, Mr. 
Randolph read the text of a resolution 
that the Southeastern Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
had adopted in a meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., February 7 and 8. He said the 
national association had not yet con- 
sidered those bills. In the resolution 
adopted by the southeastern state com- 
missioners it was asserted that enact- 
ment of S. 2518 and S. 2519 would “result 
in confusion, uncertainty, inflation, ir- 
reparable damage to the public interest, 
and a complete breakdown of the reg- 
ulatory process which has built for this 
nation the strongest transportation sys- 
tem in the history of the world.” 

Senator Bricker remarked that that 
was “rather forceful language.” 

“Certainly this committee and the 
Congress of the United States don’t 
want to do those things,” he said. “The 
bill . . . would only do away with the 
time lag . . . which has prevented the 
railroads from keeping up with in- 
creased costs. .. .” 

When Senator Bricker said he won- 
dered whether the southeastern state 
commissioners had been influenced by 
fear of “this sectional thing” rather 
than by the real intent of the bili, Mr. 
Randolph said he was unable to say 
“just what motivated them.” Senator 
Bricker said there was no intended im- 
port in S. 2518 that it might permit the 
railroads to discriminate “as against 
one section of the country in favor of 
another,” and that the authors of the 
bill did not intend “to limit in any way 
the power of the I.C.C. in those cases.” 


‘Bad’ Features of Bill 


“Not only is S. 2518 bad from the 
standpoint of permitting carriers to 
make their own rates without the neces- 
sity of a hearing,” said Mr. Randolph, 
“but it’s also bad from the standpoint 
that one of the principal reasons ad- 
vanced for this bill is the lag between 
the time when the carrier applies for a 
rate increase and the time when hearing 
thereon is completed and the increase 
granted .. . If inflation is stopped, the 
lag problem will be at an end; the car- 
riers’ rates will be adjusted to fit their 
needs and there will be no further need 
for increases . . . On the other hand, if 
inflation continues ... we can expect a 
series of further rate increases.” 


Senator Bricker, after remarking that 
the railroads were now faced with an- 
other (wage) increase for some of their 
employes, charged that policies of the 
federal administration, such as “deficit 
financing,” had brought about inflation, 
and that a reversal of those policies would 
remedy the situation, but that adminis- 
tration leaders did not “have the courage 
to do it.” 

Mr. Randolph asserted that, in view 
of federal laws to control inflation, it 
would seem inconsistent for Congress to 
enact S. 2518, since that bill was designed 
to cope with a problem that could exist 
only if inflation continued. There was 
now some evidence of a decline in prices, 
he said. He raised the question whether 
the railroads would move to cut their 
rates if there was deflation and their 
costs were reduced. Senator Bricker sug- 
gested that the Commission could act to 
reduce the rates, but Mr. Randolph 
averred that S. 2518 made no provision 
for such rate reductions. 

Mr. Wyer, of the Long Island, in his 
testimony in opposition to addition of 
penalty charges to per diem rates as 
proposed by S. 2350, explained that the 
Long Island, a terminal road with respect 
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to freight, was in a situation where the 
financial impact of a penalty charge on 
top of the regular per diem rates would 
be especially heavy and would handicap 
the road in its efforts to achieve sol- 
vency. If the Commission imposed a 
penalty charge of $1 a car a day, he said, 
it would increase the Long Island’s per 
diem bill by about $1,125,000. 


Testimony by F. G. Gurley 


President Gurley, of the Santa Fe, said 
in his testimony that long delays in ad- 
justment of railroad rates to changing 
costs of operation, and ultimate inade- 
quate authorizations under existing laws 
and procedures of railroad rate regula- 
tion, had made it impossible for the 
carriers to purchase all the cars and 
other facilities needed to improve trans- 
portation service. 

He said that S. 2518 would establish a 
course of procedure in rate regulation 
that would help to overcome the time 
lag, and would permit the setting of 
rates at levels that would allow the 
railroads to maintain sound credit and 
take full advantage of technological de- 
velopments in improving transportation. 
Such a course, he added, would not les- 
sen the power of the Commission to pass 
finally on the reasonableness of all rates. 

“It is imperative that some action be 
taken to reduce or eliminate this time 
lag,” Mr. Gurley asserted. 

The lag was not only unfair, but it 
also weakened the ability of the rail- 
roads to meet the heavy burdens they 
were called on to assume in times of 
national crisis like the present, he said. 


“In the years since World War II,” 
declared Mr. Gurley, “the railroads, like 
other industries, have been confronted 
with a steady succession of increases in 
the wages paid their employes, in the 
prices of materials and supplies which 
they must use in their business, and in 
taxes and other expenses. Unlike other 
industries, however, the railroads have 
not been permitted to increase the price 
of their services sufficiently to keep 
pace with the rising cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

“Each time the railroads have applied 
for authority to increase their rates to 
cover their increased costs, they have 
been subjected to long delays, and the 
increases finally authorized have been 
inadequate.” 


Return on Net Investment 


As a result, the return on net invest- 
ment for the railroad industry had 
averaged only about 3.5 per cent in the 
post-war period and 3.65 per cent in 1951, 
Mr. Gurley testified. This was in a period 
of high business activity when railroad 
traffic was at peak levels, he added. 


After stating that correction of the 
time lag in general rate increase pro- 
ceedings was only one step toward the 
railroads’ goal of obtaining an oppor- 
tunity to earn sufficient revenues, Mr. 
Gurley said that the desired objective 
could not be attained without a revision 
of present standards of rate making as 
well as proposed in S. 2519. 


“In the 1920’s,” he testified, “the rail- 
roads did fairly well under a mandate of 
Congress that they should be given a 
fair return on property value. In 1933, 
however, specific reference to a fair 
return on investment was eliminated. 
At that time a new factor was added. 
The Commission was expressly directed 
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to give consideration ‘to the effect of 
rates on the movement of traffic.’” 

Under the present statute, the in- 
creases sought by the railroads in post- 
war rate cases had been constantly 
whittled down, though their return on 
investment in the post-war period would 
have been less than 6 per cent even if 
all their petitions had been granted in 
full, Mr. Gurley said. 

He expressed a belief that the I.C.C. 
members had been “largely influenced in 
these gene.al rate increases by their 
interpretation of the degree to which the 
Congress expects the Commission to go 
in exercising a judgment about the effect 
the increases proposed by the railroads 
would have upon the diversion of traffic 
to other forms of transportation.” 

“Decisions such as this are a proper 
subject for management which is con- 
ducting the business and responsible for 
its success or failure,” Mr. Gurley main- 
tained. 

Rail Working Capital Decline 


Despite their having transported a 
high traffic volume, the railroads’ work- 
ing capital declined from $1,659,000,000 in 
1945 to $495,000,000 in October 1951, said 
Mr. Gurley. In the meantime, the rail- 
roads had been forced to incur increas- 
ingly heavy equipment obligations at 
higher interest rates to purchase needed 
equipment, he explained. These out- 
standing equipment obligations had risen 
from $773,000,000 in 1945 to $2,260,000,000 
at the end of 1951, he stated. A more 
liberal rate policy was needed to correct 
the present condition, he concluded. 

Senator Kem, of Missouri, wanted to 
know whether, in view of the competitive 
situation in which the railroad industry 
found itself, there was any indication 
that the railroads were reaching a point 
of diminishing returns when they in- 
creased their rates. Mr. Gurley said he 
did not think so. 

“You can get a pretty fair appraisal of 
your question,” he continued, “when you 
consider the fact that the outstanding 
difficulty with which the railroads are 
confronted today is their inability to get 
enough cars to handle the business peo- 
ple want to give them. When you 
haven’t got enough cars to take care of 
the business that people want to give 
you, it’s perfectly clear you haven’t yet 
arrived at the point where they are 
taking more away from you.” 

Chairman Johnson asserted that that 
was “too short a view.” 

“I can’t remember when there haven’t 
been periods of car shortages,” the com- 
mittee chairman continued. “Like Presi- 
dent Gurley, one time I was in charge of 
the car distributors’ office on the C. B. 
& Q. west of Omaha. I know in those 
days we had periodic shortages of cars. 
Then we had periods when all the side 
tracks in the whole state of Nebraska 
were full of cars, empty cars. 


‘Serious’ Possibility for Railroads 


“I don’t think that you can use that 
as any test. It’s too short a range. When 
President Franklin (of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad) was before us the other day 
he waxed enthusiastic in his prediction 
of continued properity of railroads. I 
don’t know whether he was whistling in 
the dark. I kind of think he was. Cer- 
tainly increasing rates with the compet- 
itive picture as it is, with the truck lines 
and other means of transportation ready 
to move in, I don’t think you can dismiss 





the point that Senator Kem raised about 
diminishing returns. I think it is far 
more serious that you contemplate. 1 
don’t think that raising the rates is go- 
ing to be the permanent cure. 

“T think that the railroads have found 
one very fine remedy for what is the 
trouble with them, and that is the great 
change in their motive power that has 
taken place—the conversion to diesels 
where they haul longer trains. . . . Those 
things . . . are constructive. 


“Raising rates is not constructive. 
It is ...a desperate measure. Maybe 
the situation has arrived when some- 
thing desperate needs to be done, but I’m 
very dubious about it.” 

Chairman Johnson said Mr. Gurley 
had blamed the shortage of freight cars 
on the failure to have rail rates in- 
creased. There were two things that 
the railroads did whenever “the storm 
clouds” appeared, the senator said. 

“About the first thing they do,” he 
continued, “is lay off all their section 
hands; and closely allied with that is 
the cancellation of all orders for con- 
struction of equipment. I’m not criticiz- 
ing them for that. Those charges are 
about the only charges that they can 
reduce.” 


Cancellation of Car Orders 


Senator Johnson recalled that, despite 
warnings from Commissioner Johnson 
and others, the railroads “in the midst 
of prosperity” in the period between 
World War II and the Korean war can- 
celled orders for new freight cars. That, 
he argued, did not support a contention 
that a shortage of freight cars was at- 
tributable to failure of the railroads to 
obtain adequate freight rate increases. 
He said that the car shortage and the use 
of freight cars generally constituted “a 
big problem ... a very involved matter.” 

Mr. Gurley mdintained that the best 
way to resolve such a “complex ques- 
tion” was to allow the railroads freedom 
of action with respect to general rate in- 
creases. Senator Johnson contended, 
however, that rail rates ought not to be 
tied to “a flush period” and that “we 
have iv be long-range in this.” 

“Many of us hope,” Chairman John- 
son continued, “that the Korean war 
will be over ... that a period of better 
international relations will follow, and 
that this period of wild inflation that 
we passed through following the Korean 
struggle may change and take the other 
turn, as it always has in our economy. 
We have ups and downs. There are 
periods of inflation and periods of de- 
pression. I don’t like to talk about de- 
pression, but from what I understand, 
the production in this country is rapidly 
approaching the consumptive demands 
in almost all lines. I see the papers are 
saying now that there is plenty of steel 
for all automobile manufacturers, and 
plenty of steel for all of the industries 
which use large amounts of steel. There 
is a change, and it’s in the air right 
today. 

“We're catching up. The point may 
be well made that railroad rates should 
have been increased along about 1950 
and if they had, the railroads would be 
in much better shape. But whether to 
increase them now with reduced traffic 
and greater competition all along the 
line in transportation, whether that’s 
going to reach a point of diminishing 
returns. . . . I wouldn’t be too sure. I 
don’t think that your answer is adequate 
when you say that the test is that we 
have car shortages.” 

“I hope you don’t think I have at- 
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tempted to say that the answer that we 
have car shortages is the answer for 
the future,” said Mr. Gurley. “... If 
there is any time that my reply either 
to you or to Senator Kem indicated that 
I though the question of car supply 
was anything other than a short-term 
answer, I would like to correct it now. 
. .. I regard the future as something 
that has to be faced by the best busi- 
ness managerial brains we have in the 
industry, and all I am pleading for is 
the opportunity for freedom of action 
with such intelligence as we have. If 
that intelligence won’t measure up, then 
it’s just too bad for us. I’m just plead- 
ing for the chance to exercise that judg- 
ment.” 


Mr. Gurley observed that he himself 
had been among those who had urged 
purchase of new freight cars by the rail- 
roads after World War II. He discussed 
the problem of “fear or lack of con- 
fidence” on the part of rail executives 
when they were trying to decide whether 
they could “make the grade” on com- 
mitments for additional cars. 


“There’s nothing that works on you 
any harder when you try to sleep nights 
than that lack of confidence,” said Mr. 
Gurley. “If we could just get around 
to where people could go forward with 
a little more confidence, I’m sure that 
you would have a much better result 
now. 

“Creating confidence in a man’s mind 
is not the easiest thing in the world. It, 
too, is a complex thing. But, believe 
you me, as you face in all the directions 
that you have to face in running one 
of these major-sized companies, if you 
begin to get shaky in your judgment and 
you begin to get worrying about paying 
the bills on the first of the month, you 
do some things that are not really what 
ought to be done.” 

In the course of subsequent discussion, 
Mr. Gurley said that a study of freight 
car supply made “within the last week 
or 10 days” by the D.T.A. and other 
agencies had indicated a need for 75,000 
additional cars. He said the cost per 
car averaged $6,000. 


Retention of ‘Advantages’ 


Senator Kem addressed to Mr. Gurley 
the question whether the railroads, if 
they were accorded “this greatest possible 
freedom of action” proposed by S. 2518. 
would want to retain “the advantages 
that have been granted to you on the 
theory that your rates are regulated in 
the public interest—for instance, the 
privilege of taking property by the right 
of eminent domain and the privilege of 
being protected from undue competition 
by governmental authority .. .” 

Mr. Gurley said it had not occurred to 
him that the mater of how to go about 
charging for services rendered would 
carry “into one of those fields.” He 
said that Senator Kem’s questions were 
“pretty profound” and that at the mo- 
ment he (Mr. Gurley) was “recommend- 
ing no change in that.” 

Mr. Fort, in his presentation for the 
A.A.R., discussed two measures other 
than the rail rate-freedom bills (S. 2518 
and S. 2519). One of those additional 
bills about which he testified was S. 
2356, which he said was “sometimes 
called the operating rules bill and at 
other times less accurately referred to 
as the railroad communications bill;” an- 
other was S. 2355, the section 22 rate 
finality bill. 

In “general comment” on the bills con- 
sidered by the comniittee, Mr. Fort said 
the A.A.R. had to make “a somewhat se- 
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lective approach” in preparing for the 
hearing, and therefore had chosen 18 
of “those bills which appeared to be of 
the greatest or of the most immediate 
and urgent importance” as the subjects 
of oral testimony by 10 witnesses. He 
noted that S. 2518 and S. 2519 had been 
discussed by Mr. Gurley and himself and, 
also, by President Franklin, of the Penn- 
sylvania, President Davis, of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and Vice-President Parmalee 
of the A.A.R.; that S. 2349 and S. 2754 
had been dealt with by Chairman Kerr, 
of the Southern Freight Association; 
that David I. Mackie, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Lackawanna, had 
testified about S. 2354, S. 2363 and S. 
2365; that J. C. Gibson, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Santa Fe, 
had presented the railroads’ views on 
S. 2357, S. 2745, S. 2752, S. 2753 and S. 
2351; that S. 2742, S. 2743 and S. 2744 
had been subjects of testimony by Greg- 
ory S. Prince, assistant general counsel 
of the A.A.R., and that S. 2829, the bill 
to empower the Commission to prescribe 
discontinuance of uneconomic intrastate 
rail services, had been discussed by Sid- 
ney S. Alderman, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Southern Railway 
System. 

There were some bills, not discussed in 
oral testimony by the A.A.R. witnesses, 
as to which the railroads might wish to 
express views at a later date, said Mr. 
Fort. As an example of bills of that 
kind he mentioned S. 2781, the Johnson 
bill to prohibit use of undue or unrea- 
sonable discrimination by carriers in the 
supplying of transportation under the 
interstate Cummerce act (T.W., March 
15, p. 25). 

Mr. Fort said it was likely that indi- 
vidual railroads, rather than railroads 
collectively through the A.A.R., would 
desire to be heard on S. 2782, a bill that, 
he said, “would apparently eliminate all 
of the existing limitations on the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish through routes.” 


‘Stupendous Losses’ 


Delays in granting freight rate in- 
creases made necessary by rising costs 
of operation had resulted in “stupendous 
losses” to the railroads, Mr. Fort told 
the committee. 


In the last six years, he said, the rail- 
roads had lost an estimated $1,293,000,- 
000 in gross revenues which they would 
have received if the general freight rate 
increases finally approved by the Com- 
mission had been made 30 days after 
applications seeking the increases had 
been filed. 


Mr. Fort said that railroad labor costs 
increased by 145 per cent between 1939 
and 1952; that the average price of rail- 
road materials and supplies went up by 
130 per cent, but that, in the same pe- 
riod, the average ton-mile revenue re- 
ceived by the railroads increased only 
about 40 per cent. 


So much had costs risen above reve- 
nues that the operating expenses of the 
railroads in 1951 were $4,100,000,000 more 
than they would have been at the labor 
rates and unit material prices in effect 
in 1939, Mr. Fort stated. 


“I’m sure you don’t mean... that 
if wages increase 144 per cent, freight 
rates should increase 144 per cent,” said 
Chairman Johnson: “That is just one 

. of the factors.” 


“There would not necessarily be any 
exact relationship,’ said Mr. Fort. 
“Nevertheless, this disparity is a strik- 
ing one . 


. . Rail labor costs are about 


50 per cent of the total operating reve- 
nues.” 

When Senator Johnson inquired again 
what measure of rate increase the rail- 
roads contemplated, in the event of en- 
actment of S. 2518, Mr. Fort observed 
that the railroads in Ex Parte 175 were 
asking the Commission to grant the full 
15 per cent rate boost originally re- 
quested. He said he had been told by 
Dr. Parmelee that “it would take, in 
addition to what we are now asking for, 
perhaps some 7 per cent under 1951 op- 
erating costs and 1951 conditions to 
bring in a net return on depreciated 
investment.” However, he added, as a 
mathematical matter that could not be 
taken as a measure of what the railroads 
would do. 

“If the I.C.C. comes up in a few 
days ... and grants the full amount 
that you ask for, then S. 2518 is just 
something to talk about, isn’t it?” Sena- 
tor Johnson asked. 

“If the end of the world would come 
right after that, that would probably 
be true,” said Mr. Fort. 

He remarked he had seen a newspaper 
report that perhaps workers in the steel 
mills would get a wage increase of 17% 
cents an hour, and he propounded the 
question whether there was any reason 
to believe that “this cycle of inflation has 
come to an end.” 

“No,” said Senator Johnson, “it’s an 
indication that inflation is very much in 
operation.” 

“What we want S. 2518 for,” said Mr. 
Fort, “is to take care of this situation 
as it develops in the future. I don’t 
mean that we don’t want it right now, 
because we do, but I mean that what we 
are looking forward to is this: We are in 
the cycle of inflation—we don’t know 
when we are going to get out of it. 

Nobody ‘Back of Bush’ 


“In the last six years when we have 
been in it it has been impossible to take 
care of our rate level to reflect the de- 
valued dollar. If that’s going to keep 
on, we want to be in a position where 
we can do it. ... It (S. 2518) is not 
anybody back of a bush with a little 
book with a percentage figure wriiten in 
it, who wants to wait until this is enacted 
and then jump out and show this figure. 
That’s not what it’s all about... 


“The managerial function should be 
returned to railroad management. Rail 
mangement’s only motive is to reach the 
correct conclusion, and if they reach an 
incorrect conclusion they are the ones 
who suffer.” 

Chairman Johnson contended the rail- 
roads would not be the only ones who 
would suffer in such an event; that the 
public had a great interest in rail rates, 
and that the public was going to suffer 
materially if rail management made 
mistakes. 

Mr. Fort said he agreed with that, but 
that the point he meant to make was 
that if the railroads over-priced their 
service so they lost money, they would 
suffer. They had no possible reason to do 
that, except by making a mistake, said 
Mr.Fort, adding that anyone, of course, 
might make a mistake, but that railroad 
executives, “with their knowledge and 
information . . . should come a great 
deal closed to the right answer than 
anyone else could.” 


U.S. and Section 22 Rate 


In advocating enactment of S. 2355, 
Mr. Fort said that the government was 


‘under no obligation to accept offers of 


reduced rates because it at all times had 
the same right as other shippers to move 
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traffic under published tariff rates and to 
seek reparation if it so desired. Where 
government officers were satisfied, how- 
ever, with the reasonableness of offers 
of reduced rates made by the railroads, 
they should be authorized to enter into 
firm and dependable contracts, Mr. Fort 
maintained. Referring to the government 
reparation cases now pending, he voiced 
a belief that the railroads’ position 
would be “completely vindicated,” but 
said that “the position taken by the 
Department of Justice naturally has im- 
paired the relationship between the gov- 
ernment and the railroads insofar as the 
negotiation of reduced rates is con- 
cerned.” 

Mr. Fort advised the committee that 
the railroads opposed S. 2356, the so- 
called rail communications bill, for the 
reason, among others, that in the opinion 
of rail officials the bill would permit the 
Commission to invade a field of man- 
agerial functions in which there was no 
need for government intervention. 


Legislation Asked by Forwarders 

Mr. Morrow, of the Freight Forwarders 
Institute, testified as a proponent of S. 
2712, the freight forwarder certificate 
bill, and S. 2713, the shipper association 
forwarding bill, but said there were 
other bills before the committee on 
which the forwarders had not yet com- 
pleted their study and as to which they 
wanted .to file a statement of their views 
before the close of the current series of 
hearings. He made the comment, con- 
cerning S. 2518, that if Congress saw fit 
to enact that amendment to part I of 
the act it should insert a similar amend- 
ment in part IV, for the benefit of 
freight forwarders. 

He said that a quick description of S. 
2712 was that it converted section 410 
from a “permits” to a “certificates” sec- 
tion. He stated that freight forwarders 
were common carriers, by the specific 
language of the statute. 

“Unfortunately,” he continued, “the 
law governing the issuance of forwarder 
operating rights was patterned after the 
provisions governing contract carriers 
instead of those governing common car- 
riers. Whether this was due to the un- 
certainty as to status, which has now 
been removed, or to a desire to en- 
courage further development of the in- 
dustry, there is strong and convincing 
reason to bring part IV into line with 
other parts of the act at this time.” 


Mr. Morrow said that an amendment 
offered by Senator Magnuson, of Wash- 
ington, in the form of a substitute for 
S. 2712 contained “certain necessary 
technical changes in the original 
version.” He asserted that the bill was 
“necessary in order to provide equality 
of regulation among common carriers.” 


‘Utmost Urgency’ 


S. 2713 was of vital concern to the 
forwarding industry and the need for 
its passage was “of the utmost urgency,” 
said Mr. Morrow. He maintained that 
the bill was “so fully in accord with the 
basic intent and purposes of the regula- 
tion of transportation” that it was diffi- 
cult to understand how anyone could 
oppose its passage. 

“It is not always easy, even in the 
case of physical carriers, to define where 
regulation should begin and end,” he 
said. “In the case of indirect carriers, 
such as forwarders, it has become clear 
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that a precise line cannot be drawn, and 
that some discretion must be vested in 
the regulatory authority, based on clearly 
defined standards. That is what the 
bill would do. 

“It is just as important to understand 
what the bill would not do. The bill is 
definitely not designed to regulate the 
operations of any shippers or shipper 
group which are conducted within the 
real meaning and intent of the exemp- 
tion. Nor does the bill interfere with 
the right of shippers to appoint an 
agent to ship their freight . . The 
freight forwarding industry does not 
advocate the regulation of any bona fide 
shipper, or shipper group, or shippers’ 
agent ... The bill does not revoke or 
modify any of the other outright exemp- 
tions contained in the act... 

“... Bill S. 2713 is designed to carry 
out a legislative recommendation con- 
tained in the 1951, or sixty-fifth, an- 
nual report of the Commission, reading 
as follows: 

“*‘We recommend that section 402(c) 
be amended to make the exemption of 
shippers’ associations and_ shippers’ 
agents revocable by this Commission 
where it is found that the operation un- 
der consideration is not that of a bona 
fide association or agent as defined in 
that section.’” 

Mr. Morrow said S. 2713 should be 
passed promptly “because each day new 
inroads are made in the business of 
regulated freight forwarders by those 
claiming to be exempt...” 


Waterway Justification 


Earlier, in connection with his pre- 
sentation concerning three considered 
bills relating to inland waterway trans- 
portation (T.W., March 22, p. 18), Mr. 
Prince, of the A.A.R., quoted a letter 
addressed to the President by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee in 1939, in 
which determinations by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors as to 
benefits of proposed waterway projects 
to offset costs were criticized. He re- 
called that after having received that 
letter from the National Resources Com- 
mittee the late President Roosevelt asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate the question of economic jus- 
tification, from a transportation stand- 
point, for the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal. He pointed out that the 
Commission’s 47-page report on that 
subject was to be found at 235 I.C.C. 
753, and said that as a result of that 
report by the Commission, the canal was 
never authorized by Congress. He rec- 
ommended an amendment to clarify the 
provisions of S. 2744, the bill to require 
reports by the Commission on economic 
justification for transportation features 
of new inland waterway projects before 
the undertaking of construction of such 
projects. 

When Mr. Prince was testifying in 
support of S. 2743, the bill to impose user 
charges for commercial use of inland 
waterways, Senator Johnson raised the 
question whether legislation to provide 
for raising of federal revenue through 
tolls should not originate in the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Prince said that 
there was “the Panama Canal situation, 
which would be a parallel of this.” With 
respect to the Panama Canal, he said, 
there had been delegated to a federal 
government agency authority to establish 
and collect tolls. 


Placed in the hearing record was a 
letter from Chairman Alfred A. Mc- 
Kethan, of the Florida State Road De- 
partment, opposing S. 2363 and express- 
ing support for S. 2365 only if it was not 
“an opening wedge toward federal taxa- 
tion of motor vehicles.” Also inserted in 
the hearing record was a letter from Til- 
den L. Childes, secretary-manager of the 
Oil Field Haulers Association, Inc., Aus- 
tin, Tex., expressing opposition to S. 
2353, the irregular-route trucking bill, 
and S. 2352, the license fee bill. 


Bricker Asserts High Taxes, 
Regulatory Inequities Lead 


To Transport Socialization 


“Unless we reverse the spending 
policies of the federal government, I 
am fearful that the transportation 
industry will be among the first to 
suffer,” said Senator John W. Bricker, 
of Ohio, in a speech before the Traffic 
Club of New York, Inc., at a forum 
luncheon in the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, March 25. Senator 
Bricker spoke on “A Return to Sound 
Transportation Policy.” 


The “incomparable productivity” of 
the United States, said Senator Bricker, 
was “due far less to the bounty of nature 
than to the voluntary processes of cap- 
ital accumulation.’ 


“Nothing is more certain,” he said, 
“than that every factory, every truck, 
every locomotive and every piece of in- 
dustrial machinery will some day have 
to be replaced. Socialism and printing 
press money have never yet succeeded 
in reproducing the capital required for 
an expanding economy. The experience 
of other nations in various degrees of 
socialistic experiment proves almost con- 
clusively that they cannot. 


“Yet, in my judgment, the trend in 
our own nation has become clear. Ex- 
orbitant taxation will inevitably dry up 
the springs of venture capital. The proc- 
ess is gradual, but certain. Nothing will 
make the drift to socialism more sure.” 

After urging, at that point, a reversal 
of federal spending policies, Senator 
Bricker said it was no accident that 
transportation was an early target of 
every government that had tried “the 
Socialist experiment.” 


‘Most Vulnerable Segment’ 


“T need not describe to you the reliance 
of our commerce, industry and armed 
forces on the national transportation 
system,” he continued. “Our economy 
could not of course survive the extended 
interruption of our transportation system 
or any vital segment of it. It is fair to 
say that the most vital and therefore 
most vulnerable segment of the industry 
is the railroads. I have pointed out that 
they are in poor condition, and unable 
to attract additional capital. They are 
still under regulation written and admin- 
istered as restraint of monopoly, while in 
fact they are in a highly competitive 
field. I am greatly concerned about their 
continued well-being as privately owned 
and operated businesses, and other im- 
partial observers, including the master 
of the National Grange, share that 
concern.” 


Senator Bricker said the railroads had 
carried 97 per cent of the military freight 
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and 92 per cent of organized troop move- 
ments in World War II‘and added that 
“obviously, as repeated evidence has 
shown, we cannot permit interruption 
of rail service in peace or war.” 

Earlier in his address, Senator Bricker 
reviewed development of railroad regu- 
lation, saying that it was framed on the 
theory of restraining monopoly in the 
original act of 1887 and that, subse- 
quently, as Congress had brought com- 
peting motor. water and air carriers 
under the blanket of federal regulation, 
the emphasis had shifted from a theory 
of restraint of monopoly to restraint of 
competition. Though interstate trans- 
portation had become highly competitive 
in the last score of years, he said, Con- 
gress, “while recognizing these facts of 
life in the enactment of piecemeal legis- 
lation,” had failed to revise then existing 
legislation to make it consistent with the 
existing situation in the industry. More- 
over, he said, in the instances where 
Congress had given the I.C.C. authority 
and flexibility necessary to meet chang- 
ing conditions in the industry, the Com- 
mission had seemed reluctant to take 
full advantage of its capability. 

“The Commission. as well as the Con- 
gress, seems to be haunted by the spectre 
of the railroad monopoly, a creature that 
by and large no longer exists,” Senator 
Bricker said. 


Two Areas of Inequity 


Because Congress had not been suf- 
ficiently zealous in supervising the exer- 
cise of “the tremendous power of the 
federal government” so far as the trans- 
portation industry was concerned, there 
had arisen two well-defined areas of in- 
equity which the Senate interstate and 
foreign commerce committee was now 
seeking to repair by corrective legislation. 
Senator Bricker stated. 

“The first violation to the national 
transportation policy,” he continued, “in- 
cludes a number of regulatory inequities 
between and among competing carriers. 
Unequal federal regulation has been a 
major contributing factor to the present 
distortion of the national transportation 
picture. Restraints which were originally 
placed on the railroad monopoly and on 
water and motor carriers serve no useful 
purpose under today’s competitive con- 
ditions, but rather place the more re- 
stricted carrier at a complete disadvan- 
tage in attempting to compete with his 
less closely regulated competitor .... 

“The second area of regulation where 
corrective action is needed is in the im- 
plementation of federal promotional ac- 
tivities . . . There is justification under 
the act for the federal government to 
protect newcomers to the transportation 
field who may provide needed service 

. That protection takes two forms. 
First, new carriers are frequently sub- 
jected to much less onerous regulation 
than their well-established competitors. 
Second, new carriers may be granted, 
directly or indirectly, some form of fed- 
eral subsidy .. . Let me make it clear 
that I do not regard federal subsidy as an 
evil in itself. I do contend that a hidden 
subsidy is, as a matter of public policy, 
indefensible, and a subsidy which cannot 
be justified as soundly in the public 
interest should be promptly cut off. 


Legislative Remedies 


“The remedies in this second area of 
inequality also lies within the legislative 
province of the (Senate) interstate and 
foreign commerce committee. Bills now 
under consideration raise the problems 
of promotional as distinguished from re- 
straining regulation. Other measures 
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are directed toward the correction of the 
subsidy problem, either by establishing 
fair user charges or by exploring areas 
where insufficient facts now obtain. In 
passing, I might add that it is my per- 
sonal view that the highway problem 
lies in the latter category. Certainly 
every effort should be made to learn 
what motor carriers are paying more or 
less than their share of highway corn- 
struction and maintenance costs, and, 
most important, to what extent the public 
interest requires highway costs to be 
borne by general taxation .. .” 


Senator Bricker said that unless the 
inequities in federal regulation to which 
he had referred were not soon corrected, 
and if the present federal fiscal policy 
was not soon reversed, the financial con- 
dition of the railroads could only worsen. 


“I believe it cannot worsen much 
without collapse,” he said. “Should that 
happen, there would be no alternative 
but government ownership... 


“. . . Were the railroads to drop into 
the abyss of nationalization, no thinking 
man could be so optimistic as to suggest 
that the rest of the industry would not 
soon follow. The federal government in 
business cannot accept the prospect of 
competition. 


“The alternatives are clear. We are 
not now too far along the road to turn, 
but we are approaching a point beyond 
which we may not reverse our course. 
Those who doubt that there is such a 
point of no return need only study the 
example of Britain, where a Conservative 
government is still seeking the road 
peee ... 


Behling Speaks on Aspects 


Of Rail Finance Problem 


Some aspects of the revenue problem 
of the railroads were discussed by Bur- 
ton N. Behlin, senior specialist in 
transportation of the legislative ref- 
erence service at the Library of Congress, 
in a talk at a dinner given by The 
American University for students, fac- 
ulty members and guests of its Rail 
Transportation Institute the evening of 
March 20 in the All States Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Speaking on “The Dollar Shortage of 
the Railroads,” Mr. Behling recalled that 
the railroads had had “a very severe 
budget problem” in the late 1930’s and 
that, “then as now,” their ability to 
spend money for improvements had been 
limited by the availability of “the 
wherewithal.” He said it was a textbook 
maxim that “an inflationary period 
doesn’t do very well by a regulated type 
of industry.” In a period of recession, 
the railroads had the problem of dearth 
of traffic, and now, in a period of infla- 
tion, they had a dollar shortage prob- 
lem, he remarked. 


Since World War II about 75 per cent 
of railroad expenditures for capital im- 
provements had been in the field of 
equipment, rather than for improve- 
ments of the stationary or basic plant, 
said Mr. Behling. He stated that for 
many years the railroads had found it 
“next to impossible” to attract equity 
money, and that, had they not been able 
to borrow funds through issuance of 
equipment obligations, they could not 
have financed their purchase of the new 
equipment they had obtained since the 
war. 

In a recent issue of the “monthly 


comment” of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
said Mr. Behring, it had been shown that 
in the calendar year 1951 the railroads’ 
cash and temporary cash investments 
had declined about $200 million, and 
their working capital (excluding ma- 
terial and supplies) had declined by 
about 34 per cent. He said the over-all 
return of the railroads on their net 
assets in 1951 was 3.7 per cent and 
commented that if the railroads could 
not “hold themselves up pretty well” 
financially at the present time their 
prospects of being able to meet an- 
other emergency were none too good. He 
referred to data issued by the National 
City Bank of New York showing that in 
1950 the ratio of net income, after fixed 
charges, to “equity’”’ (total assets minus 
depreciation) was 5.6 per cent in the case 
of the railroad industry, 17.1 per cent 
for manufacturing industries as a whole, 
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and 9.8 per cent for utilities other than 
railroads. 

Mr. Behling said he did not think that 
the situation of the railroads, from the 
standpoint of their continuance as self- 
subsisting private enterprise, was hope- 
less, and that he had been impressed, at 
the hearings on transportation bills 
currently conducted by the Senate inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee, 
by the observation that the prevailing 
atmosphere among the railroads them- 
selves was not defeatist. 

About 60 persons attended the dinner. 
The speaker and several guests were in- 
troduced by Professor L. M. Homberger, 
director of the institute and of the 
transportation department of The 
American University. 


Naffziger, of Missouri Pacific, Heads 
New A.A.R. Claim Prevention Section 


Appointment of Director of Railroads’ Agency for Combating Loss 
And Damage of Freight Announced at ‘Perfect Shipping’ Luncheon of 


National Organizations of Shippers and Carriers, in Chicago. 


By R. W. BARROW 


The opening gun in the 1952 Per- 
fect Shipping campaign was fired 
March 21 at a freight loss and dam- 
age prevention luncheon at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, where it was 
announced that C. A. Naffziger, of 
St. Louis, Mo., freight claim agent 
and superintendent of stations and 
claim prevention for the Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad, had been appointed 
director of the newly-created freight 
loss and damage prevention section 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 


William T. Faricy, president of the 
A.A.R., made the announcement at the 
luncheon, which was sponsored jointly by 
the National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the A.A.R., and the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Mr. Naffziger will assume his new 
position April 1. 

Speakers at the luncheon were: Frank 
H. Cross, of Minneapolis, Minn., presi- 
dent of the N.AS.A.B., and assistant 
director of traffic of General Mills, Inc.; 
A. G. Anderson, of New York City, presi- 
dent of the N.I.T.L., and assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co.; Walter F. Mullady, of Chicago, 
president of the A.T.A. and president of 
Decatur Cartage Co., and Mr. Faricy. 

Arthur H. Schwietert, of Chicago, 
president of the Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners and 
traffic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce & Industry, presided. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Schwietert 
said that the purpose of the luncheon 
was to broaden the base for determining 
the causes of freight loss and damage 
by carriers, such as the railroads and 
truck lines, and to obtain more effective 
cooperation of both shippers and carriers 


in promoting the safest possible means 
of packaging, handling, loading and 
transporting freight. 


Mr. Schwietert said the luncheon was 
the largest of its kind ever held. At- 
tendance was estimated at between 500 
and 600. 


Many of those present were attending 
@ special legislative meeting of the N.I.T. 
League at the Palmer House, at which 
the League was deciding what position 
it would take toward various bills re- 
cently introduced by Senator Johnson, of 
Colorado, and others. 


Faricy on New Prevention Section 


In announcing the new director, Mr. 
Faricy paid tribute to the assistance he 
said shippers and their organizations 
had given to the railroads in finding and 
promoting new and better packaging,. 
handling and loading methods. 


He acknowledged efforts of the ship— 
pers advisory boards, the N.I.T.L., and 
TRAFFIC WorLD in urging the A.A.R. 
to reorganize and strengthen its loss and 
damage prevention activities, stating 
that their efforts were a factor in the 
appointment of a committee of nine rail- 
road officials in September, 1950, to study 
the loss and damage problem and to 
make recommendations. 


Commenting on the committee’s rec- 
ommendation to create a new centralized 
freight loss and damage prevention sec- 
tion within the framework of the op- 
erating-transportation division of the 
A.A.R., Mr. Faricy said that the point 
of the recommendation was that freight 
loss and damage prevention was essen- 
tially a problem for railroad operating 
men, while the freight claim division had 
the job of dealing with investigation of 
claims, prompt payment of those which 
had merit and defense against those 
which did not have merit. 

“Prevention has become so important 
that it is entitled to a section all its 
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own, directed by a man who has no other 
responsibility,” he asserted. 

Before introducing the new director, 
Mr. Faricy said that the A.A.R. had re- 
ceived “fine cooperation” in the form of 
suggestions and criticism from various 
individuals whom he identified by name. 
Among them were: Mr. Schwietert, Ed- 
ward F. Lacey, executive secretary of the 
N.I.T.L., and Robert Bayer, editor of 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 

In describing Mr. Naffziger, Mr. Faricy 
said “our new director brings to the 
important job of director of freight loss 
and damage prevention the assets of a 
sturdy physique, which he will need in 
the months and years to come, a wide 
experience in prevention work, and also 
as freight claim agent of an important 
railroad, and, above all, the solid ground- 
work of experience for which there is 
no substitute.” 

Mr. Faricy said that Mr. Naffziger had 
worked hard as a station agent, first in 
small stations, then in larger ones, and 
as a yardmaster “in an important yard 
on his railroad,” prior to his appoint- 
ment as superintendent of stations and 
claim prevention of the Missouri Pacific 
in 1942 and his subsequent appointment 
to the additional job of freight claim 
agent in January, 1952. 


After he had been introduced Mr. 
Naffziger said that loss and damage pre- 
vention had been his life’s work and 
pledged that he would do his utmost in 
an effort “to see if, together, we can’t 
get the job done.” 


The new national freight loss and 
damage prevention section will include 
all present prevention activities of the 
freight claim division, with prevention 
representatives and specialists becoming 
the nucleus of the section’s field force. 

It will include the present freight load- 
ing and container section, which will be 
designated as the freight loading and 
container bureau. 


Mr. Naffziger will be chairman of a 
committee which will include 20 railroad 
prevention officers selected territorially, 
in addition to the chairman and execu- 
tive vice-chairman of the freight claim 
division, the chief engineer of the freight 
loading and container bureau, the chair- 
men or other representatives of the 
freight station section, protective section, 
and mechanical division of the A.A R., 
the managers of the eastern, western and 
southern weighing and inspection bu- 
reaus, the transcontinental freight in- 
spection bureau, and the railroad perish- 
able inspection agency. 


Cross on Loss and Damage 


Mr. Cross, in his address, said that, 
as shippers, “we cannot satisfy our cus- 
tomers and protect our good name by 
giving our products the bare minimum 
protection that the law allows.” 


“Each product differs from every other 
product in the protection it requires 
against impact and other common haz- 
ards of distribution,” he said. “If we 
lend a too sympathetic ear to the com- 
petitive urge to cut packing and loading 
costs below the essential needs of the 
product, somebody is bound to suffer the 
consequences.” 


One of the major reasons why the 
shipper should take more than a passive 
interest in preparing goods for transport 
so that they weuld reach the customer 
in merchantable condition was that no- 


body liked to get merchandise in dam- 
aged condition, Mr. Cross said, adding: 

“It’s a nuisance to begin with; it dis- 
rupts sale schedules and disappoints re- 


tail customers; and, in some instances, 


costly delays to production result. 

“In addition to this, the cost of prepar- 
ing, filing and collecting claims is con- 
siderable and not recovered. When the 
consignee repeatedly receives goods unfit 
for use or sale, there is always a chance 
that he will buy from another source. 


Stating that from a relative cost stand- 
point, the carload problem was the 
“squeaking wheel” that should get the 
grease, Mr. Cross said the carload claims 
which caused shippers and receivers so 
much annoyance were usually avoidable 


C. A. Naffziger 


C. A. Naffziger, director of the newly- 
created railroad freight loss and damage 
prevention section, started with the Mis- 
souri Pacific railroad in 1926 as a tele- 
graph operator on the Omaha division. In 
1934 he became assistant agent at Atchi- 
son, Kan. 

Two years later he was promoted to 
agent, and in 1940 he was appointed 
agent-yardmaster at Atchison. 

In 1942 Mr. Naffziger was transferred 
to the railroad’s general offices in St. 
Louis, Mo., as superintendent of stations 
and claim prevention, and in January of 
this year he was named freight claim 
agent and superintendent of stations and 
claim prevention. 

His work in preventing loss and dam- 
age to freight and working with shippers 
and receivers in promoting better packag- 
ing methods has made him well known in 
both railroad and industrial traffic circles, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. 


by the shipper putting up a better load, 
and by better switching by the railroads. 

“It is most encouraging to know that 
the railroads in this country and Canada 
are planning a thorough-going effort dur- 
ing Perfect Shipping Month, to improve 
switching practices,” he said. 


He stated that “we are all enthusiastic 
about this year’s program” and that 
“even in the face. of a rising claim bill 
(because of rising costs and increased 
volume of traffic) we are determined to 
establish an enviable record in reducing 
loss and damage to freight.” 

In the course of his talk Mr. Cross said 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


that “our good friend and strong sup- 
porter,” TRAFFIC WORLD, was conducting 
an outstanding campaign for reduced loss 
and damage in a special edition to be 
published in the last week of March. 

He concluded his address by introduc- 
ing to the group H. F. Easterling, gen- 
eral chairman of the National Manage- 
ment Committee for Perfect Shipping 
Month, and traffic manager of Brown 
Paper Mill Co., Inc., Monroe, La. 

Mr. Anderson told the group that loss 
and damage had a direct effect on freight 
rates, and that the ability of railroads 
and motor carriers to compete, and the 
choice of carriers by shippers, was di- 
rectly dependent on effective reduction 
of loss and damage. 


“It is within the power of carriers to 
locate and eliminate the sources of loss 
and damage in their own operations,” he 
declared. “It is their duty to point out 
to shippers packaging and handling 
practices which cause loss or damage, 
when they can be determined ... It is 
the responsibility of shippers to bring 
about the necessary changes in their 
own operations. Only through such co- 
operative effort will the goal of perfect 
shipping be achieved.” 


Mr. Anderson said that the N.I.T.L. 
would endorse and support any program 
to further coperative effort He em- 
phasized that the battle against loss and 
damage must go on every day of the 
year, with April being only the month 
when strategy was planned. 

He introduced the chairman of the 
N.I.T.L. claims and claims prevention 
committee, Leland Smith, traffic man- 
ager of Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Houston, Tex. 


Mullady on Trucking Claims 


Mr. Mullady reported that while the 
trucking industry had been able to re- 
duce its claims by approximately 30 to 
40 per cent in the last five years, “the 
ratio of claim payments to gross reve- 
nues in 1951 increased from 1.13 to 1.31, 
over 1950.” 

He said that the trucking industry, 
which had “come of age,” was deter- 
mined to stop loss and damage, and that 
“we’re going to do it.” The high wages 
the trucking industry was paying to 
drivers and dockmen should help to at- 
tract intelligent labor, and result in 
better handling of merchandise, he said. 
He expressed a conviction that most of 
the trucking industry’s loss and damage 
occurred during handling, rather than 
in transit. 


Shippers Urged to Keep Records 


Mr. Mullady urged shippers to assemble 
complete statistics on the commodities 
they shipped. When this was done, he 
asserted, the shipper could check on his 
experiences with various carriers and 
could determine which of the carriers 
were doing the best job in handling his 
merchandise. 

“Unfortunately,” he continued, “many 
shippers are not aware of the claims 
arising on their shipments, because the 
claims will be filed by the consignee and 
the shipper will never be informed re- 
garding the claim.” 

Mr. Mullady reported that some of the 
larger truck lines maintained a careful 
record of tonnage handled, revenue re- 
ceived, and claims paid, all indexed to 
individual shippers, which enabled them 
to determine whether the frequency of 
claims on a particular account was out 
of line and, if so, what corrective meas- 
ures could be taken. 

“It has been found that shippers gen- 
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erally are anxious to have these matters 
brought to their attention, and where 
improvement in packaging is indicated, 
such improvement is usually gladly 
made,” he said. 

The trucking industry was not pessi- 
mistic as to the future, Mr. Mullady said. 
He expressed a belief that claims would 
be “less this year than last.” 





Chairman Rogers Asks 
Retirement on April 30 


After 35 Years’ Service 


Chairman John L. Rogers, of the 
Commission, on March 21, wrote 
President Truman that, on _ the 
“urgent advice” of his physician he 
had applied for retirement on April 
30. At the same time, in a memo- 
randum to his colleagues on the Com- 
mission, he asked to be relieved of 
assignments “as soon as consistent.” 


It was observable that Mr. Rogers’ ac- 
tion came as a surprise to members of 
his staff and others at the Commission, 
and that the announcement affected 
them deeply. 

Mr. Rogers wrote the President as fol- 
lows: 

“Upon the urgent advice of my physi- 
cian I have applied for retirement ef- 
fective at the close of business on April 
30, 1952. At that time I will have com- 
pleted a little more than 35 years gov- 
ernment service, all of which except 
a few months have been with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“I take this opportunity to express to 
you my appreciation of the kind con- 
sideration which you have always shown 
me.” 

Addressing his fellow members of the 
Commission as “Dear Brethren,” Mr. 
Rogers said in a memorandum: 

“Attached is copy of a letter which I 
have written to the President and which 
is self-explanatory. 

“I should like to be relieved of my 
assignments as soon as consistent in or- 
der that I may complete consideration 
and vote on cases in circulation and also 
go through my files so as to weed out 
files which would be of no interest to my 
successor.” 

As Mr. Rogers was elected chairman of 
the Commission for this year, it will be 
necessary for the members to determine 
who will act as chairman for the re- 
mainder of the year following his re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Rogers, a Republican, of Tennes- 
see, was born at Knoxville on June 27, 
1889. He began his career as a laborer 
in the mechanical department of the 
Southern Railway, becoming an appren- 
tice, a boilermaker, and a lay-out man. 
Later he obtained a B. S. in mechanical 
engineering at the School of Engineering 
of the University of Tennessee. 

Mr. Rogers first came to the Commis- 
sion as a junior mechanical engineer in 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection in 
1917 and later was made a mechanical 
engineer, meanwhile studying law at the 
National University Law School in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He obtained an LL.B. de- 
gree and was admitted to the District 
of Columbia bar. 

He was made a special examiner in 
the Bureau of Service of the Commission, 
and while working in that bureau studied 
accounting. 


The late Commissioner Eastman ap- 
pointed Mr. Rogers his executive assist- 
ant when the former was named Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation in 1933, 
and again in the World War II period, 
when Mr. Eastman was director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, he 
named Mr. Rogers diréctor of the O.D.T. 
division of motor transport, in which 
capacity he served from December 23, 
1941, to April 4, 1944. 

When the motor carrier act of 1935 
was passed and the Commission set up 
its Bureau of Motor Carriers, Mr. Rogers 
was named its director, he having car- 
ried on a study of highway transportation 
for some years. On July 29, 1937, the 
late President ‘Roosevelt nominated Mr. 
Rogers to be a member of the Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term of 
Commissioner Hugh M, Tate. That term 
expired December 31, 1943, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt renominated Mr. Rogers 
for a full term. President Truman re- 
nominated Mr. Rogers for his third term 
of office, which would have run through 
1957. 

The retirement of Mr. Rogers will cre- 
ate the first actual vacancy on the Com- 
mission since the death of Commissioner 
Carroll Miller on December 24, 1949. 

Four of the present members of the 
Commission have passed the age of com- 
pulsory retirement under civil service 
regulations, but continue in office until 
the appointment and qualification of 
their successors as provided by the in- 
terstate commerce act, as the result of 
executive orders issued by the President, 
who has the power to exempt govern- 
ment officials from compulsory retire- 
ment. Those so continuing in office are 
Commissioners Aitchison, Johnson, Pat- 
terson, and Lee. ° 


T-M-K Board Forecasts 
Three Per Cent Decline 


In Second Quarter Loadings 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board, meeting March 20 in the 
Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo., fore- 
cast a decline of three per cent in 
carloadings for the second quarter of 
this year, compared with the same 
period of 1950. 


The board estimated that total car- 
loadings in its territory, which includes 
Missouri, Kansas, northern Oklahoma 
and Arkansas and southwestern Illinois, 
would decline from 374,631 in the second 
quarter of 1951, to 363,211 in the second 
quarter of this year, a decrease of 11,420 
cars. 

The heaviest decline was forecast for 
the loadings of automobiles and trucks, 
which are expected to decrease 56.8 per 
cent in the months of April, May and 
June, compared with the same months of 
last year. 

Other commodities for which sizable 
decreases were predicted were: Cotton, 
40 per cent; lumber, 15 per cent; sugar, 
syrup and molasses, 14.2 per cent, and 
grain, 10.2 per cent. 

An increase of 22.3 per cent was fore- 
cast for loadings of livestock in the com- 
ing quarter, compared with the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Other major increases 
were predicted for feed, 9.6 per cent, and 
for grain products, 5 per cent. 

For a group of supplemental territorial 
commodities not included in the national 
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list used by all 13 advisory boards in 
their quarterly forecasts, the T-M-K 
board predicted a 4.4 per cent increase 
in carloadings. 

Items on this supplemental list in- 
cluded packing house products, which are 
expected to increase 20.6 per cent, and 
beverages, which are expected to decrease 
14.8 per cent in the coming quarter, com- 
pared with the same period last year. 





Allegheny Advisory Board 
Sees 3.9 Per Cent Boost 


In Second-Quarter Loading 


An increase of 3.9 per cent in car- 
loadings in the second quarter of 
1952 compared with the same quarter 
of 1951, was. forecast by the Alle- 
gheny Regional Advisory Board at its 
sixty-sixth regular meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, March 19-20. 


The board heard an address by a coal 
company executive, and a report on the 
national transportation situation, and 
adopted recommendations of its legisla- 
tive committee on bills to amend the 
interstate commerce act, now under con- 
sideration. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
N. Lind, assistant general traffic man- 
ager, National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., general chairman; P. W. Hartsock, 
assistant traffic manager, Warner Co., 
Bellefonte, Pa., vice-general chairman; 
F. W. Bennett, general traffic manager, 
Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa., 
general secretary; J. F. Davis, traffic 
manager, Babcock & Wilcox Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., chairman, executive com- 
mittee; and W. F. Schulten, vice-presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, vice-chairman, executive 
committee. 

W. W. Larkin, traffic manager, Con- 
tinental Foundry & Machine Co., Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., was elected delegate to the 
National Association of Shippers Advi- 
sory Boards. P. W. Hartsock was elected 
alternate. 

Eighteen applicants were elected to 
membership in the board, and the date 
and place of the next meeting was left 
in the hands of the board officers. 


Loadings of various commodities for 
the second auarter were forecast as fol- 
lows: Coal and coke shipments, 664,818 
cars, increase 4.6 ner cent over same 
quarter of last year; iron and steel ship- 
ments, 242,916 cars, an increase of 3.7 
per cent. 

Increases forecast. for other principal 
commodities, by percentages, were as fol- 
lows: Gravel, sand and stone, 1.7; petro- 
leum and petroleum products, 5.3; ma- 
chinery and boilers, 5.2; lime, 15.2; ferti- 
lizers, 4.6; food products, 4.8; electrical 
goods, 12.1 

Decreases forecast, by percentages 
were: Lumber and forest products, 7.5; 
brick and clay products, 0.2; vehicle 
parts, 13.9; glass bottles and containers, 
7.0; general glassware, 7.7; metal cans 
and containers, 1.1; and railway car 
parts, 11.8 

D. L. McElroy, vice-president, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., principal 
luncheon speaker, said the railroads and 
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the coal industry had reversed their 
positions due to dieselization, with coal 
today “much more a customer and far 
less the supplier of the railroads. The 
trend was still in that direction,” he 
said. 

W. E. Callahan, manager, Open Top 
Section, Car Service Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, said that 
the general car situation was easy now, 
‘as combined shortages on all railroads 
‘were averaging less than 3,000 cars daily 
of all types, compared with 37,000 last 
year at this time. Mr. Callahan said 
that probably the explanation for the 
present industrial situation was that 
defense production had not built up as 
rapidly as had been expected. He said 
a steady increase in the flow of defense 
products starting in the near future 
might be expected, as government econ- 
omists had predicted that carloadings 
in 1952 should be up from 3 to 5 per cent 
over 1951. 

As to new equipment, Mr. Callahan 
said, among other things, that the pres- 
ent prospects were most unfavorable for 
the railroads to obtain sufficient steel to 
insure needed construction of 10,000 
to 12,000 freight cars a month. 

A. C. Roy, traffic manager, Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates, chairman of the 
car efficiency committee, reported very 
few complaints regarding equipment 
shortages, with such complaints re- 
stricted to high grade box cars and spe- 
cial equipment. 

As to dirty cars, Mr. Roy said there 
were fewer complaints than were received 
previously. On recommendation of the 
committee, the general secretary was in- 
structed to write all other Shipping 
Advisory Boards to handle with railroads 
in their territories the matter of obtain- 
ing a reduction in bad order cars to no 
more than 3 per cent. A recommendation 
was approved that the National Asocia- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards appoint 
a national clean car committee to handle 
the clean car program on a national 
basis. 

A resolution was adopted reaffirming 
previous recommendations that top pri- 
ority consideration be given to the alloca- 
tion of steel for new freight cars, and 
that the claim of the Defense Transport 
Administrator for the construction of 
32,550 cars, including tank cars, in the 
third quarter of 1952 be supported. 


Legislative Action 


Following a review of the bills intro- 
duced in Congress to amend the inter- 
state commerce act, given by Dr. Sidney 
L. Miller, professor of transportation, 
University of Pittsburgh, the following 
action was taken by the board: 


Opposed to S. 1018 and S. 2350 which 
relate to per diem charges and would ex- 
tend the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to deal with matters 
of per diem, and also to impose penalty 
per diem during periods of emergency. 

Opposed to S. 2352, a bill to impose 
an annual license fee upon the holders of 
certificate permits and licenses. 

Opposed to S. 2353 which would extend 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to inspect the records and 
to require reports by all persons, indi- 
viduals or corporates furnishing locomo- 
tives to the railroads. 

Opposed to S. 2356 which would 
broaden the power of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission over the railroads 
in fields of safety equipment. 


Approved S. 2351 and S. 2753 which 
would require the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in issuing certificates for 
new or extended operations, by rail, high- 
way, or water, to give due consideration 
to the adverse effect upon the adequacy 
of all the other forms of transportation 
already providing similar service. 


Approved S. 2754, a bill to expedite 
the sale of properties of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and in that way 
would facilitate the elimination of the 
federal government from barge line op- 
erations upon inland rivers. 

Approved S. 2744 which would place 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the responsibility for passing upon 
the economic justifications and public 
convenience and necessity of any federal 
waterway project, providing for trans- 
portation. 

Approved S. 2355 which would make 
rates negotiated under section 22, final 
and not subject to reformation. 


Claim Prevention, L-C-L 


Leon Veitch, district traffic manager, 
Aluminum Co. of America, reported for 
the freight claim prevention committee. 
Shippers and railroad people were asked 
to lend full support to the “Perfect 
Shipping Month” campaign. Mr. Veitch 
called attention to various efforts in 
support of freight claim prevention. 


C. M. Donley, manager, Charles Don- 
ley & Associates, reported for the less- 
carload committee. The board discussed 
the question of consolidation of less- 
carload shipments. The committee was 
of the opinion that, assuming any con- 
solidation plan would be operated on 
a fair and impartial basis, the problems 
in the Pittsburgh area would be adminis- 
trative and could be adequately handled 
on the basis of actual performance rec- 
ords. 

Also discussed was the question of 
better coordination of truck-rail service, 
and the view was expressed that the rail- 
roads must accelerate their present pro- 
grams involving coordinated and ,sub- 
stituted truck service to augment the 
line-haul rail movement of less-carload 
freight. 


Practitioners Elect La Roe 


The Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners has an- 
nounced the election by its executive 
committee of Wilbur La Roe, Jr., of 
Washington, D.C., as association treas- 
ucer. Mr. La Roe, a former association 
president, will serve until the next an- 
nual meeting to complete the term of 
the late Charles E. Bell, who was treas- 
urer. 


N.D.T.A. Detroit Chapter 


A Detroit Chapter of the National 
Defense Transportation Association 
would be organized at a dinner to be 
held in the Book-Cadillac Hotel on May 
7, Colonel Francis W. Crary, executive 
director of the association, announced. 

“The need for a Detroit Chapter of 
the Association, devoted to transporta- 
tion planning and preparedness, was em- 
phasized at a recent meeting of trans- 
portation experts from Detroit automo- 
tive and transportation organizations,” 
said he. 

After hearing Colonel Crary point 
out the need for a Detroit chapter and 
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being told by E. G. Plowman, vice-presi- 
dent—traffic, U. S. Steel Co., that “De- 
troit must plan now for the time when 
transportation may be in short supply,” 
the steering group voted unanimously 
to push ahead with organization of a 
chapter. 

The N.D.T.A. now has 63 other chap- 
ters located in the principal cities of 
the U. S., and in foreign countries 
where U. S. forces are stationed. A non- 
profit organization, the N.D.T.A. is de- 
signed to strengthen the transportation 
industry in the interests of national de- 
fense, and fosters a close working rela- 
tionship between the civilian transpor- 
tation industry and the three branches 
of the armed services. 





A.A.R. February Transport 
Report Shows Generally 


Favorable Comparisons 


“This is the season of the year 
when transportationwise we are ‘on 
the fence,’” said Arthur H. Gass, 
chairman of the car service division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, in discussing the closed car 
situation in his monthly report on 
the national transportation situa- 
tion, dated March 20. 


At this time, Mr. Gass said, the rail- 
roads were “practically at the end of the 
winter loadings,” and yet not far enough 
along to make any firm predictions of 
car requirements or business conditions 
for the next several months. He said 
it was too early to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the number of box 
cars that would be needed to move the 
various crops, but that “we do know that 
with favorable weather conditions for the 
next few months we can expect the 
agricultural requirements to be as large 
as last year with a possibility for sev- 
eral record crops.” 


Uncertain weather conditions, and the 
decision of the farmer as to whether to 
sell and offer grain for movement. in the 
immediate future, or to hold the grain 
until loan maturity dates later in the 
spring, were mentioned by Mr. Gass as 
uncertain elements in the box car situa- 
tion for the next few months. 


Presently, he asserted, box car re- 
quirements were being fully met with the 
exception of the high class commodity 
car which, he added, could be expected 
to be on the shortage list during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Mr. Gass said that the box car short- 
ages for the week ended March 8, 1771 
cars, was the lowest reported since Feb- 
ruary 25, 1950, or before the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict, and represented 
less than three per cent of the box car 
shortage for the corresponding week of 
1951. 


Equipment Situation 

Mr. Gass said that, although freight 
car production dropped in February to 
the lowest figure for any month since 
last August, the railroads managed to 
hold freight car retirements to the lowest 
number since last June. As a result, he 
said, there was a gain of about 2,700 cars 
in ownership in February. With bad 
order cars remaining at about the same 
level as a month earlier, Mr. Gass said, 
practically “all this gain was refiected 
in the serviceable ownership, which 
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now stands 2,500 cars above a month ago 
and 34,000 cars above a year ago.” 


“Class I ownership now totals 1,757,- 
532,” said Mr. Gass. “With 92,468 addi- 
tional cars required to reach the 1,850,000 
level, it now appears that this goal of 
‘adequate ownership’ established in the 
freight car program of July, 1950, is not 
likely to be reached until sometime in 
1954, unless the rate of new car produc- 
tion is substantially increased.” 

He said that the scrapping of steam 
locomotives continued at a high rate, 
with 515 retired in February, 4,745 in the 
past 12 months, and 7,777 in the past 24 
months, averaging 523 a month since last 
October 1. 


Refrigerator Cars 


Mr. Gass said that there had not been 
any relaxation in the demand for refrig- 
eration cars in Florida and the winter 
potato loading sections. In the first 10 
weeks of 1952, he asserted, cumulative 
perishable shipments from Florida had 
amounted to 36,182 carloads, an increase 
of 34.2 per cent over the first 10 weeks 
of 1951. The Florida 1952 perishable 
movement, he said, had been the heavi- 
est for the period since 1946. 

The loading of potatoes in Maine, he 
said, showed for the current season an 
increase of 86 per cent over the 1950- 
51 season, adding that an important 
feature of the Maine potato movement 
this season was the distribution over an 
unusually wide area. Mr. Gass said that 
the Red River Valley potato loading had 
shown an increase of about 57 per cent 
over ‘last year. 

He said that crops in Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia were reported in good condition 
and that it appeared the movement of 
lettuce and a few other important vege- 
tables from the west coast area would be 
heavier than it was last season. Perish- 
able loading in the north Pacific area, 
Mr. Gass said, would be less in March 
and April, compared with last year, due 
to less potatoes, fruits and other vege- 
tables to load in the area. 

“Serious and prolonged car shortages 
in the heavy loading sections have been 
prevented only by the prompt release and 
prompt handling of cars and the wise 
distribution by the car owners,” Mr. Gass 
said. “Greater efforts, however, will be 
necessary during the next month as load- 
ings in some of these areas are now be- 
ginning to reach the peak.” 


Port Situation 


Mr. Gass said that the volume of ex- 
port freight, excluding coal, handled 
through the ports in February had in- 
creased 35 per cent as compared with 
February, 1951. As of March 12, he 
said, there were 11,052 cars of export and 
coastal freight on hand at all ports with 
an average daily unloading the previous 
week of 2,475, or a bank of 4.5 days’ sup- 
ply. There were 358 cars on hand over 
10 days, or 3.2 per cent of the total. he 
said. 


Freight Car Performance 


As the result of somewhat lighter traf- 
fic, in terms of net ton-miles, in January, 
1952, compared with January, 1951, and 
a slight increase in the number of serv- 
iceable cars on line, said Mr. Gass, aver- 
age net ton-miles a serviceable car-day 
dropped to 977 in January this year, com- 
pared to 1,017 last year. That decrease in 
the intensity of car utilization was also 
reflected in January’s average daily car 
shortage, which was 3,906 this year as 
compared to 19,267 a year earlier, said 
Mr. Gass. He added that the average 
load a car was up nearly a ton in Janu- 


ary this year over a year ago, but that 
the gain was offset by decreases in aver- 
age daily car mileage and in the ratio 
of loaded to empty car miles, both de- 
creases being the result of a more nearly 
adequate car supply. 


Mr. Gass said that the average deten- 
tion of freight cars in February over 
the free time of 48 hours was 13.70 per 
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cent, the lowest percentage of detention 
in any February in the past seven years. 
He compared it with 16.66 per cent in 
February, 1951, and 15.30 per cent in Jan- 
uary of this year. 


Great Northern, General American 


Transportation, Given Awards by F.R.P. 


Fifth Anniversary Dinner of Federation Features ‘Meet the Press’ 


Panel With Representatives of Labor, Management, Suppliers, 


Government Questioned by Reporters. Young is Principal Speaker. 


By LEWIS W. BRITTON 


Features of the fifth anniversary 
dinner of the Federation for Railway 
Progress, held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, March 20, were 
a “Meet the Press” session in which 
representatives of government, rail 
management and labor, and the rail 
equipment industry submitted to 
questioning, and the presenting of a 
special fifth anniversary award to 
General American Transportation 
Corporation for its contribution to 
the railroad industry. 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., president of the 


Federation for Railway Progress, was 
toastmaster. Walter J. Tuohy, president 


of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
presented the awards. 


Robert R. Young, chairman and 
founder of the Federation, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. He offered 
a five-point program which he said 
would relieve the railroad industry of 
threats of bankruptcy and of govern-- 
ment ownership. Robert M. Drysdale,. 
Jr., executive vice-president of the Fed- 
eration, reviewing the Federation’s activi- 
ties, called for freedom from “coercive 
collectivism,” and spoke of recommenda- 
tions made to Congress “to bring about 
the return of free enterprise to the rail-- 
way industry.” 

Approximately 1,000 attended the din- 
ner. They included a number of rail- 
road presidents, rail labor officials, mem- 


Two awards were presented at the fifth anniversary dinner of the Federation for Railway Progress. 

B. W. Hartz, left, eastern passenger agent, Great Northern Railway, received a bronze plaque tor 

exceptional service in modernizing passenger equipment. The other award, a scroll, went to the 

General American Transportation Corporation, railroad equipment supplier, for outstanding improve- 

ment of equipment. The scroll was accepted by Chairman Lester N. Selig, second from left, from 

Walter J. Tuohy, member of the Federation’s executive council. Robert R. Young, founder and chair- 
man of the F.R.P., who made the principal address, is shown at right. 
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bers of Congress, and business executives 
interested in the work of the Federation. 


The “fifth anniversary special award,” 
a@ scroll, was accepted by Lester N. Selig, 
chairman, The General American Trans- 
portation Corporation. Mr. Tuohy, in 
making the presentation, said that the 
Federation had long felt that some spe- 
cial recognition should be given to the 
railroad supply industry for the valuable 
contribution it had made to the well-be- 
ing of the railroads. He said it had been 
decided to give the award to a railroad 
supply company which “we believed had 
done the most in contributing to the 
progress of the railroad industry over the 
past five years.” 

The scroll which was presented to Mr. 
Selig read: 

“The Federation for Railway Progress, 
recognizing the great share that the rail- 
road suppliers of America have in bring- 
ing about progress to the American rail- 
road industry, presented this Fifth An- 
niversary Special Award to the General 
American Transportation Corporation, 
Lester N. Selig, Chairman, for the pro- 
motion of the General American-Evans 
Damage Free Car.” 

The annual passenger service award 
went to the Great Northern Railway Co. 
It was accepted on behalf of John Budd, 
president of the G.N., who was unable 
to be present, by W. B. Hartz, eastern 
traffic manager. The award was a bronze 
plaque. 

Mr. Tuohy, in presenting the award, 
said that the Great Northern had com- 
pletely modernized its passenger service, 
had increased “superliner” mileage 10 
per cent in 1951 over 1950, and had low- 
ered fares in the Portland, Seattle and 
Vancouver areas to a level competitive 
with busses in that region. 


The C. & O. president also recalled 
that, in February, awards had been 
made in Washington to the “railroad 
man of the year,” to the public relations 
official of a railroad, and to a newspaper 
man. Harold Neiswender, a ticket agent 
for the Great Northern at Spokane, 
Wash., the “railroad man of the year,” 
was unable to be present. Robert M. Van 
Sant, director of public relations for the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Lewis W. Britton, 
associate editor of TRAFFIC WoRLD, award 
winners, were introduced to the diners. 


‘Meet the Press’ Panel 

For about an hour, representatives of 
the four segments of the railroad indus- 
try submitted to questions asked by four 
newspaper men. Martha Rountree, fa- 
miliar to radio and television audiences 
as the moderator of the “Meet the 
Press” program, assisted by her co- 
worker Lawrence Spivak as one of the 
group of questioners, acted as moderator. 

The industry and government were 
represented by Frederic C. Dumaine, 
Jr., president, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad; James K. Knudson, 
member of the Commission and adminis- 
trator of the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration; George E. Leighty, president, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, and Lester N. Selig, 
chairman, General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation. 

Besides Mr. Spivak, the newspaper 
men who did the questioning ‘were Shelly 
Pierce, of the New York Journal of 
Commerce; James G. -Lyne, editor of 


Railway Age, and Louis Stark, labor 
specialist for the New York Times. 

Mr. Leighty was asked if he thought 
that the railway labor act had to some 
extent broken down, and if there was 
anything to be done about it. Mr. Leighty 
replied that “the act has not broken 
down.” He added that “what we need 
is more direct conferences with manage- 
ment and labor, and an indication on 
both sides of the table that they are 
going to make the act work.” He said it 
was still the best act that had even 
been placed on the statute books to gov- 
ern railroad labor-management rela- 
tions. He said that he had no amend- 
ments to the act to suggest at this time. 

Mr. Lyne observed that the unions, in 
August, 1950, had asked the government 
to take over the railroads. A “few weeks 
ago,” he said, some of them went on 
strike against the government. He 
wanted to know how Mr. Leighty ex- 
plained that change of attitude. Mr. 
Leighty said he thought that “we had 
better make this clear to start with.” He 
said he was not speaking for all railway 
labor, and spoke neither for nor against 
the operating group because he was not 
well.enough acquainted with their prob- 
lem. 


“However,” he continued, “we do know 
that the government did take cver the 
railroads and that that dispute has been 
in constant negotiation, or in some stage 
of negotiation, ever since.” 

Mr. Leighty added that he thought 
there might be blame “on both sides of 
the table.” 


Strike Against Government 


Asked if it was right, in a time of 
emergency, for any union to strike 
against the government, the labor official 
said he wondered if “it can be considered 
as a Strike against the government.” He 
said there was some question whether 
the country was at peace or at war, 
and that he believed that the suit pend- 
ing in the courts (apparently a refer- 
ence to the request of the government 
for an injunction against the striking 
brotherhoods) was to determine whether 
or not the 1916 act under which the 
government seized the railroads was 
constitutional “in times such as these.” 

Mr. Leighty was asked if there was 
any question in the minds of the soldiers 
in Korea as to whether or not “we are 
at war.” He replied the Congress de- 
cided those things, and that “as a loyal 
citizen of the United States I, of course, 
expect to recognize the laws that Con- 
gress passes.” 


He was then asked whether, as a 
representative of labor, he would say 
that a union should at this time strike 
against the government which now had 
the railroads in his possession. Mr. 
Leighty replied that he thought that “it 
goes deeper than that.” He said that 
the government could take over the rail- 
roads “under this law,” but that it could 
not negotiate any settlement. If the 
government had such a right, he added, 
“we would have a very different situation 
than we have now.” He added that no 
one was anxious to strike, and that 
“railroad labor has just as many sons 
in Korea as any one else.” 


It was suggested that management 
could not strike against the government, 
and that labor should not, at a time 
like this, go on strike; that the railroads 
had been taken over and that no execu- 
tive or director had stopped working. 
Mr. Leighty was asked if he did not 
think that labor should adhere to the 
same principle. 
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Mr. Leighty replied that he could not 
agree wth some of the observations. He 
said that the government had not taken 
over any of the profits, or the operation, 
of the railroads, adding that “it is merely 
@ paper operation.” 

Asked about “featherbedding” on the 
railroads, Mr. Leighty said he thought 
the matter was greatly overrated. He 
said he knew that, in World War I, the 
operating groups had many arbitraries 
which they had given up. He said there 
might be some featherbedding, but ex- 
pressed the view that there was “very 
little of it today,” and that it constituted 
a very small portion of the cost of op- 
eration. Mr. Pierce asked if the matter 
was not the “stumbling block” keeping 
the unions involved in dispute with the 
railroads from reaching a settlement. 
Mr. Leighty replied that he was not in- 
volved in the dispute and did not know 
all the details. He added that he had 
been serving as chairman of the non- 
operating groups and that “it keeps me 
busy.” 

Mr. Lyne then asked Commissioner 
Knudson why, since the Commission did 
not consider a billion dollars of net 
operating income too much for the rail- 
roads in the late 20’s, it should now con- 
sider three-quarters of a billion reason- 
able, in view of a larger investment and 
the decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The commissioner said it 
was a difficult question to answer, since 
the latest general rate increase case was 
pending. He added that in the pending 
case, which took several weeks and thou- 
sands of pages of testimony to present, 
the railroads had laid great stress on 
the rate of return on railroad invest- 
ment. He said that the goal for which 
they were aiming was in the neighbor- 
hood of a 5 per cent return, although, 
he added, the railroads had said that 
6 per cent would be a more ideal goal 
as compared with other industries. He 
said that, in the light of that kind of a 
representation, he did not think as much 
stress could be placed on the difference 
between $900,000,000 and $1,209,000,000, 
as the question seemed to imply. 

When Mr. Spivak asked Mr. Dumaine 
why, in traveling between Washington, 
D.C., and New York, sometimes four 
times a week, he was required to get 
off the train at 6:30 in the morning, Mr. 
Dumaine raised a laugh by replying that 
“It is an old custom.” He added that 
the New Haven did not require passen- 
gers to alight that early, and that pas- 
sengers might stay on the train in Bos- 
ton until 8:30 a.m. At the Grand Central 
Station in New York, Mr. Dumaine said 
in answer to a further question, passen- 
gers might remain on the train until 
8 o’clock, 


Mr. Stark asked Mr. Dumaine if the 
latter would give a “curbstone” opinion 
about a proposal to settle the three- 
year dispute between some of the op- 
erating unions and the railroads. Mr. 
Dumaine said he did not think the 
people of this country, or the boys in 
Korea, would be hurt “by working this 
out according to the law.” He said that 
the New Haven was placing the money 
“we will eventually pay” to the unions 
when they accepted a settlement, in a 
special bank account. As to the work- 
ing rules, he said that “we all must 
sometime or other agree to work accord- 
ing to the ideas of today, not of yester- 
day.” 

Mr. Stark asked if it would not be a 
good idea to have the money that was 
being set aside to meet the cost of a 
later settlement given to the men now, 
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Participants in a special ‘Meet the Press’ panel discussion of the railroad situation at the fifth anni- 
versary dinner of the Federation for Railway Progress included, left to right, Lester N. Selig, chairman 
of General American Transportation Corporation; George E. Leighty, president, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; Miss Martha Rountree, moderator; James K. Knudson, administrator, Defense Transport 
Administration, and Frederic C. Dumaine, president, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
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On the writers’ side of the ‘Meet the Press’ panel at the fifth anniversary dinner of the Federation for 
Railway Progress, the participants were, left to right: Lawrence Spivak; Shelly Pierce, financial editor, 
Journal of Commerce; Louis Stark, New York Times, and James Lyne, editor, Railway Age. 


and a commission of some kind set up 
by Congress or the President to work 
out the dispute over working rules. Mr. 
Dumaine replied that he did not believe 
that the railroads, or any other industry, 
would give up its possession of the money 
without getting the other side of the dis- 
pute fairly settled. 


Tax Certificates Discussed 


Mr. Selig was asked whether “acceler- 
ated credits” did not make it more 
profitable to buy freight cars than to 
lease them. Under the certificates grant- 
ing accelerated tax amortization privi- 
leges, said Mr. Selig, “it certainly does.” 
Asked if. pipelines, and a coal conveyor 
set up in. Ohio, were not threats to the 
railroad business, Mr. Selig replied in the 
negative. He said pipelines had never 
had much effect on the tank car busi- 
ness. He added that gasoline had never 
been hauled long distances because of the 
freight rates. He added that the oils 
and “crude” started in the field and, 
until pipelines were laid, “they used tank 
cars.” When the pipelines were laid, he 
said, “they went to a refinery and from 
that refinery tank cars fanned out to the 
general public.” 

Commissioner Knudson here _ inter- 
jected a comment concerning the ac- 
celerated tax amortization certificates, 
and said that they were thought of by 
some as “a sort of gift.” He said that, 
up to the time the tax amortization 
certificates were authorized, the railroads 
had had only a few cars on order. He 
added that “they now have a couple of 
hundred thousand cars on order.” Com- 
missioner Knudson said that the only 
real benefit to the applicant for a certifi- 
cate was its improved tax position, be- 
cause the certificate made it possible 
“for the applicant to rearrange his tax 
cost.” . He said he did not like the 


tendency in the press to characterize this 
as “an outright gift,” and that it was a 
reflection on his work as D.T.A. ad- 
ministrator, because “we have to approve 
all of the tax amortization certificates” 
in the field of transportation. He said 
he was happy to observe that the rail- 
roads were expanding car purchases, and 
that the cars were not being purchased 
with governmert money. That, he as- 
serted, “is a feather in the cap of the 
railroads.” 

Mr. Pierce asked Mr. Selig where was 
the line between his business and that 
of the railroads since, he said, “your 
business brings business to the railroads, 
and your cars compete with railroad 
cars.” Mr. Selig replied that “our cars 
never compete with the railroads,” but 
were working in cooperation with the 
railroads. He said that leasing cars to 
the railroads was a special service as 
evolved thus far, and that the railroads 
could not hold themselves out to furnish 
for all shippers all types of special cars. 
He gave instances of railroads making 
offers of special cars, with the result, he 
said, that each shipper wanted a car of 
special design. 

Asked how his company could help 
the railroads get more business, Mr. Selig 
replied that there had been a great deal 
of “rapping the railroads.” He said that 
if he had any criticism of the railroads, 
it was that “they are not commercial,” 
but he added that it was “very difficult 
to have commercial flexibility when you 
are told what to pay and what to charge,” 
so that the railroads “have an out.” 


Commissioner Knudson was asked if 
some railroad criticism had not come 
from the “fair deal’ newspapers. The 
commissioner replied that he thought 
some of it came from the Wall Street 
Journal. 
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It was observed that government agen- 
cies had appeared before the Commission 
to oppose freight rate increases, and the 
commissioner was asked if the Commis- 
sion ever appeared before: the Office of 
Price Stabilization or the Department of 
Agriculture in a proceeding that would 
affect freight rates. 


Commissioner Knudson said he could 
speak’ on that subject with authority, 
because before becoming a member of 
the Commission he had represented four 
different Secretaries of Agriculture be- 
fore the Commission. He said he thought 
it was bad government to have one 
agency of government appear before an- 
other for a special interest. The com- 
ment brought applause. The commis- 
sioner added that that was not “a true 
concept of administrative law.” How- 
ever, he said, Congress did not think so 
and had enacted legislation by which 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
about nine government agencies had been 
directed or authorized to appear before 
the Commission and other rezulatory 
tribunals. Until those laws were re- 
pealed, he said, “we will have that spec- 
tacle.” 


“The law requires the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take the public in- 
terest into account,” continued Commis- 
sioner Knudson. “That is why it seems 
to me to be rather superfluous to have 
nine other government agencies doing 
the same thing.” 

In answer to a question as to the 
bearing or influence of politics on Com- 
mission decisions, Commissioner Knud- 
son said: 


“When we walk through the doors at 
12th and Constitution Avenue, politics 
are forgotten, and I know of no decision 
since 1887 (date of original interstate 
commerce act) that has been influenced 
by politics.” 

Commissioner Knudson continued by 
saying that he would rather look at the 
situation as transportation progress 
rather than railway progress. He said 
the trucking industry had.arrived at a 
lusty adolescence, that the water car- 
riers transported large quantities of 
freight, but that the railroads had not 
“lost” as they were transporting 650 bil- 
lion ton-miles of freight. He added: 


“In the presence of that kind of com- 
petition, I think it can be argued that 
competition will displace the necessity 
for some regulation. The hearings on 
the bills before the Congress at present 
should air that situation.” 


The commissioner was then asked if 
the Commission was “over-regulating 
the railroads,” in view of the change 
from a monopoly when the interstate 
commerce act was first enacted, to the 
situation in which they faced competi- 
tion of other modes of transport. 


Commissioner Knudson said that one 
of the complaints of the railroads was 
that there had been too much delay in 
deciding cases. He added that “we take 
years to decide some cases.” but added 
that “we have the framework of the 
interstate commerce law as it stands on 
the books.” He said that the Commis- 
sion could make certain reforms of its 
practices which would take “much of 
the wind out of. the sails of those who 
claim that there is too much delay.” 

He said that he was not an apologist 
for the members of the Commission, and 
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that he knew of no finer men than Com- 
missioner Aitchison, and Dr. Splawn, 
adding that “I could go down the line— 
there are eleven of us.” He added that 
“we have rich, ripe traditions that have 
been observed throughout the years.” 

The commissioner said that there were 
several thousand practitioners who “pull 
us this way and that.” He said that the 
promise of legislation, and open discus- 
sion, would bring some very productive 
results. 

Mr. Pierce asked the commissioner if 
membership on the Commission should 
be on a territorial basis, and Commis- 
sioner Knudson said he did not think so, 
and that too much emphasis could be 
placed on “the geographical” at the ex- 
pense of insufficient knowledge of 
transportation “in its vast and complex 
heterogeneous complexion today.” 

Management-Labor Relations 

Mr. Stark addressed a question to both 
Mr. Dumaine and Mr. Leighty, inquir- 
ing about what could be done to im- 
prove labor-management relationships. 
Mr. Dumaine said he thought that “we 
ought to know each other better.” Mr. 
Leighty said he thought one of the con- 
ditions to be corrected was that “we 
have not been dealing with the top.” He 
said that labor cost was from 45 to 50 
per cent of rail revenues, so that the top 
members of the railroad executive group, 
the presidents, should be interested in 
labor matters and should not designate 
“second and third raters” to handle such 
matters. He added that “if we could deal 
with more men who have the authority, 
or will exercise that authority, we can 
improve those relationships.” 

He said that the “Baltimore & Ohio” 
plan was still working on that railroad, 
and on some others. He added that “the 
first national movement we had on the 
railroads was between the presidents of 
the railroads and the presidents of the 
organizations, back in 1933, when we ac- 
cepted a 10 per cent reduction. No charge 
could be made at that time that we did 
not give consideration to the conditions 
facing the railroads.” 


Asked about the union shop for non- 
operating workers, Mr. Leighty said it 
was felt that those who received the 
benefits gained by the organization 
should pay their share of the cost of 
obtaining those benefits. He said it was 
“just as simple as that: it is plain old- 
fashioned Americanism.” 

Mr. Spivak asked why, in America, any 
one should have to belong to a union in 
order to work. Mr. Leighty replied that 
“in our civilization” citizens were com- 
pelled to do many things they did not 
want to do, and added: “Look at the in- 
come tax.” 

Mr. Spivak again asked if it was 
Americanism if a man could not work 
at a job without joining a union. Mr. 
Leighty replied that it was, and there 
were cries of “No!” from the audience. 
Mr. Leighty continued by saying that “it 
definitely is, and the same condition is 
prevalent in practically all industry, only 
you refuse to recognize it.” Asked if that 
“made it right,” Mr. Leighty asked why 
his questioner “picked on the union 
shop.” On many railroads, he _ said, 
there were hospital associations, and 
that money was deducted for those as- 
sociations from the men’s pay. 

Mr. Selig was asked why the American 


railroads were so far behind in the mod- 
ernizing of their railroads in comparison 
with the French people. Mr. Selig replied 
that the railroads had modernized, but 
“probably too recently.” He said he 
thought one of the objections to present 
passenger train travel was that “they 
are trying to compete with the airlines 
on speed at the sacrifice of a comfortable 
ride,” and that the railroads should take 
a little better care of roadway. 

Mr. Lyne wanted to know if Mr. Selig 
was optimistic about the future of the 
railroads “as to carrying freight.” Mr. 
Selig replied that he was always opti- 
mistic. He asked how much Mr. Lyne 
thought it would take to duplicate the 
railroad organization, its right of way 
and structures “as of today.” He added 
that, in his opinion, it was the greatest 
contributor to the American economy of 
any industry in the country, and that 
“the younger men will pull them out.” 
He said that “I think they have a won- 
derful future, if they will take the hand- 
cuffs off.” 

Mr. Young called for greater owner- 
ship of railroad securities by the officers 
and directors of railroad companies. He 
said that “it is bad enough to have 
non-owners running your property, but 
how much worse it is when nine-tenths 
of them have large financial interests in 
conflict with yours; those who solicit 
the business of airlines, say, or of 
truckers.” 

Among the things which, he indicated, 
were under study or consideration by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, aside from 
“Train X,” the adaptation to American 
conditions of a Spanish train, Mr. Young 
mentioned an examination of the pos- 
sibilities of settling “the vast maze of 
inter-railroad joint service accounts, 
both freight and passenger, by the tech- 
nique of sampling.” He said the results, 
“accurate to a fraction of one per cent, 
are as dramatically encouraging as the 
savings are enormous,” adding that 
clerical costs of two-thirds of a billion 
dollars on the railroads, one-seventh of 
total payroll, was matched by no other 
industry. , 


He was critical of the railroads for 
depending on icing stations instead of 
mechanical refrigeration to prcetect 
perishable traffic, and asserted that a 
new air brake had been developed with 
150 fewer parts than present equipment, 
and one-third as heavy, adding that 
“manufacturers have refrained from 
adopting this brake, perhaps because 
there is more money in a brake which 
gives them a profitable parts replace- 
ment business.” He said the railroad in- 
dustry had yet to show an interest in 
the brake. He also said there was “the 
mystery of the failure to adopt roller 
bearings on freight cars.” 


Mr. Young said that “the engineers 
of one railroad” were now at work on 
lightweight freight equipment of “Train 
xX” type “with retractable gear operable 
on the highway.” Such a hybrid vehicle, 
he asserted, would have been as easy to 
make as the truck trailer first introduced 
in World War I, and, “furnishing quick 
and easy coordination between railway 
and highway, would have saved us from 
today’s dangerous and destructive long 
haul trucking. Such a vehicle would 
long ago have been developed for the 
railroads by the motor companies if 
they had been offered the slightest en- 
couragement. The whole course of the 
trucking industry could thus have been 
constructively altered.” 

The five recommendations which Mr. 
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Young said the Federation made in the 
interest of the railroads were: That stock 
options be given to key executives of 
each railroad; that there be created an 
industry proving ground like the re- 
search organizations of the motor com- 
panies staffed by experts “who have 
never been infected by railway thinking;” 
that there be a railroad unification con- 
ference, staffed with experts, to “realize 
the benefits of consolidation looking far 
ahead to legal consolidation into several 
great systems; that the railroads give 
more support to and make greater use of 
the Federation; and that there be a per- 
manent national labor-management con- 
ference, with local chapters in each 
carrier. 

Mr. Young concluded his address as 
follows: 


“Clearly, railroad executives can never 
rise to their best, like sheep, uniformly 
following false leaders. They should fol- 
low the owners or themselves become 
owners, and make for their shareholders 
a lot of money. Often there is more 
money to be made in improving a sick 
industry than in preserving a well one. 
If even a few will only strike out on some 
new paths the forces of competition re- 
leased by these few can advance all. A 
dollar invested in the American rail- 
roads, now the most hazardous, can be- 
come the soundest dollar in America. 
You the great American public are 
eager to make that so.” 





Members of Organizing 
Committee of Pan American 


R.R. Congress Announced 


Membership of the Organizing 
Committee which will make the nec- 
essary arrangements for the Eighth 
Pan American Railway Congress to 
be held in the United States at Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Atlantic City, N.J. 
beginning June 12, 1953, has been 
announced by the Department of 
State. The congress is expected to 
bring to the United States several 
hundred delegates from the coun- 
tries in Central and South America. 


Headed by James G. Lyne, president 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation and editor of Railway Age, 
as chairman, and Loyd J. Kiernan, man- 
ager of special studies of the Association 
of American Railroads, as general secre- 
tary, the committee includes Charles 
Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce; Willard 
L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State; 
Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Clarke L. Willard, associ- 
ate chief of the division of international 
conferences of the Department of State; 
and Charles D. Mahaffie, a member. of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Others on the committee are: William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads; James M. Hood, 
president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association; Arlon E. Lyon, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association; George P. Baker, 
professor of transportation of Harvard 
University’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration; Emil E. Schnellbacher, 
assistant director of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade of the Department of 
Commerce; Herbert Ashton, director of 
the transportation, Communications and 
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Utilities Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Department of 
Commerce; and Walter S. Abernathy, 
transportation economist of the Office of 
International Trade of the Department 
of Commerce. 

In addition, the committee includes 
John W. Barriger, president of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Louisville Rail- 
way, and Mrs. Barriger; C. Mc. D. Davis, 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad; Harry A. DeButts, president 
of the Southern System; J. D. Dodson, 
president and general counsel of the 
Texas Mexican Railway; J. A. Fisher, 
president of the Reading Co.; Walter S. 
Franklin, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Donald V. Fraser, president 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad; 
Fred G. Gurley, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; Clark 
Hungerford, president of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway; Wayne A. Johns- 
ton, president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad; D. P. Loomis, chairman of the 
Association of Western Railways; G. 
Metzman, president of the New York 
Central System; Paul J. Neff, chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines; D. J. Russell, president of the 
Southern Pacific Co.; Lewis K. Sillcox, 
executive vice-president of the New York 
Air Brake Co.; J. W. Smith, president 


of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad; and 
R. B. White, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway. 

Industrial advisers on the committee 
include Manuel Alonso, manager of for- 
eign sales of the American Locomotive 
Co.; George W. Baughman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Switch and Signal Co.; 
Nelson C. Dezendorf, general manager of 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation; S. M. Felton, presi- 
dent of the Shippers’ Car Line Corpora- 
tion; C. L. Heater, vice-president of the 
American Steel Foundries; Charles Kerr, 
Jr., consulting transportation engineer of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation; 
and Max K. Ruppert, first vice-president 
of Poor and Co. 

Congresses of the Pan American Rail- 
way Congress Association usually con- 
vene every three years, the last one being 
held at Mexico, D.F., Mexico, in the fall 
of 1950. The association, of which the 
United States became a member in 1948, 
is made up of national governments, 
railroad companies, and railway supply 
manufacturers. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to promote the development 
and progress of railroads in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A few additional members of the Or- 
ganizing committee will be named at a 
later date. 





Katy Traffic Men Take Fourth Educational Tour 





R. C. Trovillion, assistant vice-president, traffic, is shown here giving last-minute instructions to the 
group before departing on the trip. 


Twenty-three traffic representatives of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
from all points in the nation “tucked 
away their tariffs and put their extra 
shirt in a suitcase” February 25 to go on 
the Katy’s own version of “Geography 
of the Southwest,” according to the 
Katy. 


“The tour, the fourth in the last five 
years, was conducted by the Katy’s traf- 
fic department in very much the same 
manner as the other tours—carrying 
them on organized tours of 15 principal 
cities along the Katy in the southwest in 
10 days,” it said. 

As explained by J. F. Hennessey, Jr., 
vice-president-traffic, St. Louis: 


“This tour is designed to acquaint our 
junior traffic men with the cities served 
by the Katy, give them a chance to meet 
the Katy family in each of these cities, 
and let them get acquainted with the 


facilities and service that the Katy of- 
fers.” 

On the morning of February 25, Katy 
traffic representatives from all over the 
United States—from Seattle and Port- 
land to Washington, D.C., and New York 
City—gathered in Mr. Hennessey’s of- 
fice in the Katy’s general offices in St. 
Louis. 

Speaking briefly to the group, R. C. 
Trovillion, assistant vice-president-traf- 
fic, St. Louis, who accompanied the 
group on the entire trip, told them that 
“we’ve invited you on this trip so you 
can study the Southwest from every 
angle. By knowing the southwest, its 
cities and the Katy’s facilities we feel 
that you can do a more effective job of 
selling Katy service in your respective 
territories.” 

After a tour of the Katy’s cavernous 
Broadway Freight Station in St. Louis 
that morning, the group met for a lunch- 
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eon with officials from the Katy’s gen- 
eral offices. Katy President Donald V. 
Fraser spoke briefly and informally to 
the group. He told the traffic men to 
ask questions on this trip. 


“The more questions you ask, the more 
you will learn,” he said. 

Mr. Fraser went on to say, “I am 
interested in the younger officials of this 
railroad and I want you to be well- 
trained for future promotions.” 

In describing the Katy Railroad, Mr. 
Fraser reminded the young traffic men 
that “the Katy is a property that costs 
sixty million dollars a year to maintain 
and serves a 4-state area with 3200 
miles of rails.” He reminded them to 
study the southwest “because you are 
going into the states that we think forms 
the greatest area in the nation today.” 

Traveling in two special cars in regu- 
larly scheduled Katy passenger trains, 
the group departed that night from St. 
Louis with the first stop scheduled for 
Oklahoma City. In successive order, the 
traffic group visited Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Muskogee, Wichita Falls, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Waco, Houston, Texas City, 
Galveston, San Antonio, Austin, Denison, 
Parsons and Kansas City—all in 10 days. 

In each of these cities, the schedule was 
very much the same, depending on the 
amount of time allotted between trains. 
The top-ranking Traffic department of- 
ficial in each city arranged for tours of 
industrial, business and residential areas 
by bus or private cars, and luncheons 
and dinners with the local civic leaders 
where schedules would permit. Detailed 
information on points of interest in each 
city were presented to the traffic men 
upon their arrival. 

Among Katy traffic officials making 
the entire trip were E. A. Bohmeyer, 
passenger traffic manager, St. Louis, and 
C. E. Veatch, general freight agent, St. 
Louis. Accompanying the group on their 
first half of the trip to the Texas line 
were C. R. McDonald, freight traffic man- 
ager, and C. E. Smith, assistant general 
freight agent, of St. Louis, while on the 
trip through Texas, the following officials 
joined the party: S. D. Sparkes, assistant 
to the vice-president, traffic, Dallas; Ver- 
non Gaston, general freight agent, St. 
Louis; R. C. Duffin, freight traffic man- 
ager, St. Louis; and F. L. Cring, assistant 
general passenger agent, Dallas. 

Those traffic men making this fourth 
educational tour included the following: 

S. F. Brown, city freight agent, Fort 
Worth; T. J. Butrum, city freight agent, 
Kansas City; C. B. Byrd, city passenger 
agent, Kansas City; T. W. Carver, city 
freight agent, San Antonio; T. R. Dim- 
mitt, city freight agent, St. Louis; R. T. 
Fisk, city freight agent, New Orleans; 
T. J. Harnsberger, traveling freight and 
passenger agent, Portland; George Jo- 
line, traveling freight and passenger 
agent, Washington, D.C.; R. A. Jordan, 
district passenger agent, New York; P. R. 
Karnes, Jr., traveling freight and passen- 
ger agent, Memphis; J. R. Knoblock, city 
passenger agent, New York; J. G. Mur- 
ray, city freight agent, Kansas City; 
L. P. Neal, city freight agent, Tulsa; 
J. F, O’Neill, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent, Chicago; R. J. Purcell, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, 
Detroit; R. K. Schoppert, traveling 
freight and passenger agent, Seattle; 
A. A. Schwendener, traveling freight and 
passenger agent, St. Louis; W. L. Tem- 
ple, Jr., city passenger agent, Fort Worth; 
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J.R. Watson, city freight agent, Chicago; 
W. J. Wichern, chief clerk—G.P.O., St. 
Louis; D. L. Wolford, traveling freight 
and passenger agent, Pittsburgh; C. L. 
Wollenweber, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent, Denver; A. H. Younger, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, 
Cincinnati. 





Railway Express Gives 
Results of Survey as to 


Use of Express or Parcel Post 


“There has been a great deal of 
conjecture and figuring done recently 
by organizations in some industries 
about the comparative costs of ship- 
ping large packages by Railway Ex- 
press or a number of smaller ones by 
parcel post,” says the agency in a 
statement. “Railway Express Agency 
contracted with an independent sur- 
vey organization to find out the ac- 
tual facts as a guide in its own selling 
and business building program. 


“Here is what it found in general from 
a large number of shippers and the ex- 
amples given below are the results of 
studies made of some organizations 
which maintain close cost accounting of 
their shipping rooms. 

“For example let us assume that a 
70 lb. shipment is destined to move from 
one first class post office community to 
another in zone 6 and the shipper wishes 
to place a valuation of $50.00 on the 
goods. To move by parcel post the con- 
signment must be packed in four cartons, 
three of 20 lbs. each and one of 10 lbs. 
To keep the comparison even it was as- 
sumed that each 20 lb. package is 
‘valued at $15.00 and the 10 lb. package 
at $5.00. It was also assumed that the 
shipper is within the pickup and de- 
livery limits of Railway Express Agency. 

“Here is the way the charges compare 
in the survey: 


Parcel 

Post REA 

Transportation $7.04 $7.75 
Containers 1.00 25 
Packing .20 05 
Labor .28 07 
Insurance 50 a 
Valuation Charge —_ _ 
Cartage 40 — 
Total $9.42 $8.12 


“Another study was made of a ship- 
ment weighting 50 lbs. destined to a 
point in zone 4 with a valuation of $60.00. 
By parcel post it will require 3 packages, 
2 of 17 lbs. and 1 of 16 lbs. The assumed 
valuation of each is placed at $20.00. 


“Here is a comparison of the charges: 


Parcel 

Post REA 

Transportation $2.81 $4.07 
Containers .75 25 
Packing 15 05 
Labor 21 07 
Insurance 45 _— 
Valuation Charge — 15 
Cartage 30 —_ 
Totals $4.67 $4.59 


“Railway Express Agency emphasizes 
several strong advantages of their service 


for which there is no extra cost above 
their rates such as; the convenience of 
shipping collect, thus eliminating any 
investment in postage stamps; a valua- 
tion of $50.00 per shipment or 50¢ per Ib. 
on shipments weighting over 100 lbs. is 
allowed at no extra cost; free pickup 
service within established limits—and 
almost all big shippers are within these 
limits; an express shipment may consist 
of one, two or more packages carrying 
one overall charge with the protection 
of a receipt throughout the whole trans- 
action; and the express agency gives a 
receipt to the shipper and takes one 
from the consignee. 


“When shippers who employ strict cost 
accounting .methods for the shipping 
room find that the actual cost of break- 
ing down large shipments into smaller 
ones to take advantage of lower parcel 
post rates raises the whole shipping cost 
above express it is reasonable to assume 
that it applies to those who have a less 
accurate knowledge of their daily ship- 
ping room expense.” 





A.A.R. Freight Station 
Section Meets May 14-16 


The annual session of the freight sta- 
tion section, operating-transportation di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads, will be held May 14-16 in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, W. 
E. Todd, secretary, Chicago, announces. 


“National subjects related to station 
problems will be presented for discus- 
sion, and dockets containing the four 
standing committees’ subjects for pres- 
entation will be available,” he said. “An 
open forum discussion will follow the 
presentation of each subject.” 


Local arrangements are in the hands 
of the Freight Agents’ Association of 
Cincinnati. 





Shoemaker Wins Port Award 


Perry M. Shoemaker, chairman of the 
General Managers’ Association of New 
York and vice-president in charge of op- 
erations of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western ‘Railroad, received the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York’s 
seventh annual “Port of New York Day 
Award” at “Port of New York Day” cere- 
monies held March 20. “Port of New 
York Day” was observed by proclama- 
tion of Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri. 
The award was made to Mr. Shoemaker 
for “outstanding contribution to the 
development of the Port of New York 
during the year 1951.” 





Railroad Women Meet 


Ross E. Chappell, assistant general 
passenger traffic manager of the Santa 
Fe railroad, Chicago, and Earl B. Pad- 
rick, chairman, Transcontinental & 
Western Passenger Association, were the 
guest speakers at the spring meeting 
of the National Association of Railroad 
Women, March 15-17, in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 


The N.A.R.W. has a membership of 
55 women who hold executive and super- 
visory positions on 19 Class I railroads 
in the United States and Canada, ac- 
cording to Norma R. Thompson, super- 
visor of courier nurse service of the 
Santa Fe, president of the group. 


, 
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Trade Zones Board 
Makes Annual Report 


In its annual report to Congress for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board, said that 
civic and business leaders in Chicago and 
Baltimore had organized groups to ex- 
plore the possibilities of establishing all- 
purpose zones in those cities. 


The board is composed of Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer, as chairman; 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the 
Army. Thos. E. Lyons is executive secre- 
tary of the board. 


Six zones are covered by the report, 
at New York, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and San 
Antonio. 


“As in a number of previous years, the 
oldest zone, at New York City, made a 
substantial net profit this year,” said the 
board. “The next oldest one, at New 
Orleans, continued its earlier gain and 
reduced its deficit to approximately half 
the loss incurred last year. The three 
zones on the west coast, however, each 
showed a substantial loss, as did the 
newest zone, at San Antonio, in its first 
10 months’ operation. 


“There are, apparently, a variety of 
factors which contribute to this situation. 
In the first place, of course, export and 
import controls, necessarily imposed in 
connection with the continued domestic 
and world emergency situations, hamper 
zone utilization particularly of trans- 
shipment and consignment trade. Like- 
wise, domestic production controls which 
have had to be applied to activities with- 
in a zone, as well as to other domestic 
activity, have limited the use of the new 
privilege of manufacturing and curtailed 
previously authorized manipulating ac- 
tivities. 

“The zones have, on the other hand, 


‘benefited to some extent from the emer- 


gency situation, insofar as it has resulted 
in a very high level of imports of raw 
materials and cther bulk items, with 
consequent increased demand for storage 
facilities. This has, however, not been 
an unmixed blessing. The zones have 
tended thereby to devote too much of 
their space and facilities to this type of 
service, without effectively encouraging 
the development of various manipula- 
tions which would result in greater rev- 
enue than simple, storage and which 
would be more in line with zone pur- 
poses. 


“It was anticipated at the time of 
the establishment of each of the zones, 
that losses would be incurred during 
the first years of operation. The early 
history of many successful enterprises 
indicates that such initial operating re- 
sults do not present cause for serious 
alarm, provided annual losses are pro- 
gressively reduced, and provided the con- 
ditions from which they arise are tho- 
roughly understood and are suscep- 
tible of progressive improvement. How- 
ever, the annual reports of several of the 
zones make it clear that these favorable 
conditions do not prevail. The board, 
therefore, has initiated a thorough 
analysis of zone operations as the basis 
for its regulatory action, and sugges- 
tions and services to the zones.” 


sd * 


Railroads have about one billion cross 
ties in use, approximately 30 million to 
35 million being replaced each year be- 
cause of decay or mechanical wear. 
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General Six Per Cent Increase in Rates 
Approved for Northwest Motor Carriers 


1.C.C. Division Holds Full Amount of Increase Asked Is Justified. 
Ruling on Treatment of Federal Tax as Operating Expense Deferred. 
Says Legislation May Be Necessary Regarding Affiliated Companies. 


The Commission, division 3, has 
approved an increase amounting gen- 
erally to six per cent in rates and 
charges of motor common carriers 
operating within the Pacific north- 
west and between that area and 
nearby states. It authorized estab- 
lishment, on one day’s notice, of rates, 
minimum charges a shipment, and 
accessorial charges found lawful in 
the report. 

By a report and order in I. and S. 
M-3866, Increases—Pacific North- 
west, it found the proposed rates and 
charges just and reasonable and dis- 
continued the proceeding. 


“In our opinion,” said the Commis- 
sion, “the respondents have justified the 
full amount of the increase sought. 
Many of respondents’ costs for labor, 
materials, and other items have risen 
during the past year, and the total op- 
erating expenses for 1951 only partially 
reflect those increased expenses. The 
full effect of increased expense repre- 
sented by the federal tax on diesel fuels 
and increased gasoline tax are not in- 
cluded in those data.” 

The Commission said that a question 
raised in this proceeding concerning the 
treatment of federal income and surtaxes 
as operating expenses would be deferred 
for decision in some future proceeding. 

In the course of its report the Com- 
mission, discussing motor carrier af- 
filiated companies, and possible abuses 
that might arise in affiliated company 
arrangements, said that if necessary, leg- 
islation should be proposed to Congress 
to bring holding and affiliated companies 
under the Commission’s control. 

The Commission said its examiner had 
recommended approval of a general in- 
crease of four per cent (T.W., Dec. 8, 
1951, p. 38). 

Generally, it said, a six per cent in- 
crease was proposed: (1) between points 
in Oregon, Washington, and northern 
Idaho; (2) between points in Oregon, 
Washington, and northern Idaho, and 
points in California, western Montana, 
and Utah; (3) between points in Ore- 
gon, Washington, northern Idaho, and 
Montana, and points in southern Idaho; 


(4) between points in western Montana 
-and points in California; and (5) be- 


tween a few points in northern Cali- 
fornia. It said no change was proposed 
between certain points in Washington. 
The schedules proposing the increase, 
it said, were filed to become effective 
August 30, 1951, and later, by motor com- 
mon carriers parties to tariffs of the 
Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, Inc., with 
the increases to be in their class and 
commodity rates, minimum charges a 
shipment, and accessorial charges. 


Shippers Protest Increase 


On protest of the Portland (Ore.) 
Freight Traffic Association, other asso- 
ciations of shippers and individual ship- 
pers, it said, operation of the proposed 
schedules was suspended until March 29, 
1952, and later. 


There were approximately 250 respond- 
ent carriers, of which less than 15 per 
cent were Class I carriers of general 
commodities, the Commission said. These 
carriers general policy, it stated, was to 
maintain their interstate and intrastate 
rates on the same level, applications 
having been made to the state regulatory 
bodies for general increases in their in- 
trastate rates within Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Montana. It said an 
increase of six per cent had been ap- 
proved for general application by the 
Oregon Public Utilities Commission and 
the Washington Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

Effective March 30, 1949, the Commis- 
sion said, the respondents’ rates were 
subjected to a general increase of four 
per cent, and the increased rates were 
found just and reasonable by the Com- 
mission in increases, Calif., Ariz., Colo., 
N.Mex., and Tex., 51 M.C.C. 747. Ef- 
fective August 28, 1950, the rates were 
increased generally 3.8 per cent, it said, 
and added that this was accomplished 
by increasing by eight per cent the rates 
in effect prior to March 30, 1949. 

Labor constituted the main expense 
of the respondents, amounting for some 
to as much of 60 per cent of all operating 
expenses, said the Commission. 


Income Tax Question 


After asserting that a question was 
presented in the proceeding concerning 
the treatment of federal income and 
surtaxes as operating expenses, the 
Commission, continuing, said:. 

“The respondents ‘consider that such 
taxes are a proper charge to opera- 
tions in determining a reasonable rate 








level. Protestants, including the Office 
of Price Stabilization, take the opposite 
view. It is unnecessary in this proceed- 
ing to determine the question; and for 
the purposes of this report, expenses 
chargeable to operations do not include 
federal income and surtaxes and the op- 
erating ratios are determined by dividing 
those expenses by operating revenues. 
This is not to be taken as indicating 
that it is our opinion that federal in- 
come and surtaxes are not to be treated 
as operating expenses. A decision on 
this question will be deferred for some 
future proceeding.” 

It said that in 1950, conditions in 
the first and second quarters were typical 
of those encountered in other years but 
that the third quarter was very profitable 
as a result of increased defense activi- 
ties, brought about by the war in Korea, 
and the “scare purchasing” that was in- 
cident to fears that prices would rise 
and commodities become scarce. The 
Commission said that volume of traffic 
in the third quarter of 1951 was less 
than in the “abnormal” third quarter of 
1950, and that this was to be expected, 
but that increased operating costs in 
1951 resulted in a much less profitable 
quarter than in the preceding year. 


Rail Increase Cited 


The Commission said a general in- 
crease of six per cent in rail rates in the 
area became effective August 28, 1951, 
and that this gave the motor carriers a 
competitive advantage and resulted in a 
diversion of considerable traffic to some 
of the respondents. Continuing, the 
Commission said: 

“These respondents are of the opinion 
that the traffic will revert to the rail- 
roads if the proposed increases in truck 
rates become effective. If the proposed 
increase does not become effective, the 
respondents do not believe they will long 
retain their competitive advantage in 
view of the probability that the rail- 
roads will reduce their rates on desirable 
traffic to meet the present truck rates. 
Some motor carriers did not notice any 
appreciable increase in their truckload 
traffic subsequent to the general increase 
in railroad rates. 

“Other than the traffic diverted to the 
motor carriers by reason of the present 
difference between the rail and motor 
carrier rates, the respondents do not an- 
ticipate that they would lose any appre- 
ciable amount of traffic if their proposed 
general increase becomes effective. They 
predicate this view upon the fact that 
no substantial loss of traffic was exper- 
ienced as a result of previous general 
increases.” 

After observing that its examiner had 
recommended a general increase of four 
per cent, the Commission said that the 
protestants which filed exceptions, in- 
cluding the Office of Price Stabilization, 
agreed that some general increase was 
justified, but not to exceed two per cent. 
It said most of the shippers were sub- 
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ject to price control regulations and 
could not pass on to the consumers any 
increase in their transportation costs. 


It said that to the extent transporta- 
tion charges entered into consumer 
prices, the result of a six per cent in- 
crease on basic materials would increase 
that part of the price which the con- 
sumer paid for transportation by 8.6 
per cent. 


Forwarder Agreements 


Protestants, it said, generally con- 
tended that the respondents’ financial 
position would be greatly improved if 
they would discontinue transportation 
under agreements with freight forward- 
ers and the performance of service for 
the federal government at non-compen- 
satory rates established under section 22 
of the interstate commerce act. 


The Commission said that only a small 
proportion of the respondents had agree- 
ments with forwarders and that, with 
the exception of a few, the revenue de- 
rived under such agreements constituted 
less than two per cent of their total rev- 
enues. 

It said that in general, the service 
performed under section 22 quotations 
was in the transportation of commodi- 
ties from and to points for which there 
was no non-government movement. 


“Frequently,” continued the Commis- 
sion, the government supplies services, 
such as loading, unloading, and securing 
loads, which are not provided by ship- 
pers and consignees of non-government 
shipments. Of the total government 
traffic, only a small proportion is sub- 
ject to section 22 rates, and only 35 of 
such rates are maintained by the re- 
spondents. The respondents are of the 
view that their section 22 rates are not 
less than reasonable rates and stated 
that they are agreeable to establishing 
the same rates on non-government traf- 
fic transported under similar conditions. 


“If the increase sought in this pro- 
ceeding is approved, the respondents 
plan to increase the rates in their freight 
forwarder agreements and the section 22 
rates by a like per cent.” 


Affiliated Company Question 


Asserting that the protestants believed 
that some of the respondents dissipated 
their revenues by purchasing materials 
and supplies and leasing equipment and 
terminals from affiliated companies, the 
Commission added: 


“These practices could be a source by 
which stockholders of motor carriers, by 
excessive prices and rentals, could pad 
the motor carriers’ operating expenses to 
their personal profit. It has not been 
shown in this record that this is the 
situation with respect to the respondents 
and their stockholders. Some affiliates 
of respondents which lease terminals 
collect from the affiliated motor carrier 
the same rent as charged non-affiliated 
carriers. This rent is usually one per 
cent of the cost of the terminals per 
month. In some cases, the respondents 
pay less rent to their affiliates than are 
charged other carriers. In no instance 
has it been shown that the affiliated 
companies have earned excessive profits. 
The situation, however, is so fraught 
with the possibility of abuse that it 
should be watched closely, and, if neces- 
sary, legislation should be proposed to 
the Congress to bring holding and af- 


filiated companies under the Commis- 
sion’s control.” 

Private carrier operations in the Pa- 
cific northwest had increased and the 
respondents anticipated there would be 
further increases, said the Commission. 
It said that in case the increase sought 
was allowed, some of the protestants that 
were private carriers planned to expand 
their private carrier operations, and oth- 
ers which did not now own any motor 
vehicles planned to begin private opera- 
tions. 

Other protestants, it said, were experi- 
menting with different modes of trans- 
portation with lower transportation 
costs than motor common carriage, and 
they intended to engage in additional 
experimentation if the proposed increase 
became effective. The Commission added: 


“One retailer at Portland with a sub- 
stantial movement from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Calif., has begun the use 
of consolidated carloads and freight for- 
warder services and as a result motor 
carriers..are now transporting only 26 
per cent of its tonnage from Los Angeles 
as compared with 58 per cent prior to 
October 1, 1951, and only 32 per cent 
of its tonnage from San Francisco as 
compared with 67 per cent prior to 
October 1, 1951. 

“We are cognizant of the importance, 
in the interest of preserving the present 
economy, of preventing unnecessary in- 
creases in prices including the price of 
transportation. On the other hand, we 
must recognize the necessity for preserv- 
ing motor carrier properties to the end 
that essential transportation of defense 
and civilian goods can continue. Motor 
carrier equipment must be replaced con- 
stantly and depreciation reserves, ac- 
cumulated on the basis of comparative 
low prices of equipment being retired, 
are insufficient to cover the cost of new 
equipment. Outside financing cannot 
be obtained unless the motor carrier bor- 
rowers can present a favorable financial 
prospect.” 





Motor Finance Action 


Under its expedited procedure in mo- 
tor carrier finance cases, the Commis- 
sion, division 4, has authorized the pur- 
chase by B. S. Gardner, doing business 
as B. S. Gardner Oilfield Transportation, 
Odessa, Tex., of the operating rights and 
certain property of Joe Bostick, of 
Farmington, N.M., effective April 25. A 
report and order were issued in MC-F- 
5118, B. S. Gardner—Purchase—Joe Bos- 
tick. The report said any objections to 
the report and order should be submit- 
ted to the Commission on or before Apri! 
10. 


Rail Signal Reports Issued 


The Commission, division 3, has issued 
two reports and orders in Ex Parte No. 
171, Rules, Standards and Instructions 
for Installation, Inspection, Maintenance 
and Repair of Automatic Block Signal 
Systems, Interlocking, Traffic ‘Control 
System, Automatic Train Stop, Train 
Control, and Cab Signal Systems, and 
Other Similar Appliances, Methods and 
Systems. 

The reports dealt with applications for 
relief from the requirements of sections 
of the Commission’s regulations govern- 
ing the aspects and indications of sig- 
nals, and where signals should be pro- 
vided. 

One report granted, denied, or dis- 
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missed applications for such relief made 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio, the North 
Western, the Burlington, the Colorado & 
Southern, the Erie, the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, the Great Northern, the 
Illinois Central, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the M-K-T, the New Orleans & 
North Eastern, the Frisco, the Union 
Pacific, and the Wichita Valley. 


The other granted, conditionally, relief 
asked by the Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central, the Portland Terminal Co., and 
the Long Island Rail Road Co. 


Modified Reorganization 
Plan of Wis. Central Ry. 
Approved by Commission 


The Commission, by a _ supple- 
mental report and order in Finance 
No. 14720, Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way Co. Reorganization, has made 
what it describes as “extensive 
modifications” in the Wisconsin 
Central’s reorganization plan as ap- 
proved by the report and order of 
division 4, on June 3, 1947 (267 
I.C.C. 423). 


It said the plan as now approved 
modified the 1947 plan in the following 
major particulars: 


“1. The effective date is changed from 
July 1, 1947, to July 1, 1952. 

“2. Total capitalization of the reor- 
ganized company is increased from $46,- 
840,600, reflecting no equipment obliga- 
tions to $58,947,900, including $3,000,000 
for equipment obligations (compared 
with the existing capital liabilities of 
$65,744,051 as of December 31, 1951, in- 
cluding $2,580,851 of equipment obliga- 
tions). 

“3. Annual fixed charges are increased 
from about $70,000 to $718,276 (compared 
with about $1,654,000 under the existing 
capital structure); contingent interest 
charges are decreased from $980,170 to 
$919,845; sinking fund charges are in- 
creased from $115,748 to $175,740; and 
total annual requirements before divi- 
dends on common stock are increased 
from $1,165,758 to $1,813,801 (compared 
with about $2,103,000, including $450,600 
dividend requirements on preferred stock, 
under the existing capital structure). 

“4. New first-mortgage bonds will bear 
fixed interest instead of contingent in- 
terest as under the previous plan. 

“5. Holders of the debtor’s first gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, in addition to the 
benefit of a cash distribution, will re- 
ceive new first mortgage fixed-interest 
bonds instead of contingent-interest 
bonds, as under the previous plan. 

“6. Holders of the debtor’s Superior & 
Duluth division first-mortgage bonds and 
its first and refunding bonds will re- 
ceive a portion of the issue of new first- 
mortgage fixed-interest bonds, in addition 
to new contingent-interest bonds and 
new common stock, and thus will be 
accorded substantially better treatment 
than was provided for them under the 
previous plan. 

“7, A portion of the new common 
stock will be available for holders of 
unsecured claims, and, contingently, for 
holders of debtor’s preferred stock. 


“8. Under a flexible provision, it will 
be possible to utilize surplus cash either 
in consummation of the reorganization 
or for the purchase and retirement of 
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outstanding first general or other bonds 
prior to consummation of the plan. 

“9. Certain changes are made in the 
provisions for designation of reorganiza- 
tion managers.” 


Cash, Security Distribution 


The Commission said that under the 
plan as now approved, but subject to 
modifications, distribution of cash and 
new securities would result as follows: 

“(a) Holders of the debtor’s first gen- 
eral mortgage 4-percent bonds will re- 
ceive $1,245,500 in cash and $11,209,500 
principal amount of new first-mortgage 
4 per cent bonds, in full satisfaction of 
the principal amount of their claim. 

“(b) Holders of the debtor’s Superior 
and Duluth first mortgage 4-percent 
bonds, found to be secured to the extent 
of $10,000,000, will receive $1,125,000 prin- 
cipal amount of new first-mortgage 4 
per cent bonds, $4,125,000 principal 
amount of new general mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, and $6,000,000 stated 
value of new common stock, leaving the 
remainder of their claim for accrued 
and unpaid interest unfilled. 

“(c) Holders of the debtor’s first and 
refunding 4 per cent bonds will receive 
$872,400 principal amount of new first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, $5,816,000 
principal amount of new general mort- 
gage 4%4 per cent bonds, and $2,908,000 
stated value of new common stock, in 
full satisfaction of their claim. 

“(d) Holders of the debtor’s first and 
refunding 5 per cent bonds will receive 
$1,500,000 principal amount of new first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, $10,500,000 
principal amount of new general mort- 
gage 4% per cent bonds, and $7,000,000 
stated value of new common stock, in 
full satisfaction of their claim, reflecting, 
however, accrued and unpaid interest 
computed at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum instead of 5 per cent. 

“(e) The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad Co., as holder of the 
interest coupons matured from April 1, 
1933, to October 1, 1937, on the debtor’s 
first and refunding 4 per cent bonds, paid 
by that carrier under its guaranty, will 
receive $1,484,964 stated value of new 
common stock, in full satisfaction of its 
claim. 

“(f) The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad Co., as holder of an 
unsecured claim in the principal amount 
of $6,686,831, representing advances made 
by that carrier to the debtor prior to 
receivership, will receive, subject to final 
adjudication, $3,407,036 stated value of 
new common stock, in partial satisfac- 
tion of its claim.” 

The Commission’s report occupied 185 
pages with an 18-page order plus ap- 
pendices. 

Sound Basis Seen 


The Commission said the evidence 
showed a sound basis for the general 
agreement of the parties and the con- 
clusion of the examiner that the Wis- 
consin Central was a much improved 
property since inception of the receiver- 
ship in 1933, and that its earning power 
had been substantially increased. It 
said that as an indication of the im- 
proved physical condition there had been 
a net increase of about $9,000,000 in in- 
vestment in road and equipment less 
recorded depreciation since the factual 
basis for the 1947 report was established. 

Continuing, the Commission said: 

“We realize that during the military 
preparedness program the debtor’s earn- 
ings may at times exceed those recently 
experienced by it, and this possibility 
will be considered by us in determining 


the allowable capitalization. As we 
pointed out in Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Company Reorganization, 282 I.C.C. 
195, 202, our considerations are not con- 
fined to the normal year earnings but 
reflect the possibility of earnings con- 
siderably in excess of those currently 
realized. We pointed out that ‘Our 
task, as we see it, involves more than 
estimating. earnings for a future period 
of only 4 or 5 years. A reorganization 
designed wholly on the basis of the 
probable earnings of the debtor for such 
a@ period would not conform to the clear 
intent of the Congress to avoid an early 
repetition of financial difficulties causing 
bankruptcy.’ ” 


Motor Sale Decision Affirmed 


On reconsideration, the Commission 
has affirmed a prior report (57 M.C.C. 
223) in which division 4 conditionally 
authorized purchase by Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore., of the 
operating rights and property of Hills 
Transportation Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
and acquisition by E. W. A. Peake and 
Wanda Peake, Hollywood, Calif., and 
Peerless, Inc., Portland, of control of the 
rights and property through the pur- 
chase, also issuance by Consolidated of 
five per cent installment notes not to 
exceed $40,000. 

A report and an order effective April 
25, were issued in MC-F-4264, E. W. A. 
Peake, et al—Control; Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc.—Purchase—Hills 
Transportation Co., embracing Finance 
No. 16713, Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc., Securities. 


The Commission said that West Coast 
Fast Freight, Inc., a protestant, con- 
tended that the proceedings were not 
lawful because the examiner who pre- 
sided at the hearing was not then quali- 
fied to conduct the hearing because not 
appointed an examiner under section 11 
of the administrative procedure act. It 
said the distinguishing feature in the 
instant proceedings was that no em- 
ployes of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers appeared as counsel or 
testified at the hearing. For that rea- 
son, the Commission continued, there 
was no legal requirement that the hear- 
ing be before an examiner appointed un- 
der the aforementioned act, and the 
protestants had no legal right to such a 
hearing. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
Prompt application to the Commission. 





Rice 


Fourth section application No. 21691, 
Rice from Louisiana and Texas, embrac- 
ing fourth section application No. 21804. 
Authority granted by fourth section or- 
der No. 17143, on conditions, to continue 
and maintain rates on rice and rice 
products, in carloads, from certain points 
in Texas and Louisiana to St. Louis, Mo., 
and points grouped therewith, by way of 
Kansas City, Mo., without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4 of the act. The conditions were that 
rates to higher-rated intermediate points 
should not exceed the lowest combina- 
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tion of rates subject to the act, that the 
relief should not apply (1) to intermedi- 
ate points as to which hauls of petition- 
ing lines or routes were not longer than 
those of direct lines or routes between 
the competitive points, and (2) over 
routes that are more than 50 per cent 
longer than the short-tariff route from 
and to the same points. Relief had been 
granted temporarily by orders entered in 
the applications. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of motor 


carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
Ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 





* MC-24583, Sub. 5, Fred Stewart, Ex- 
tension—Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 
Certificate denied. Oil field equipment 
and supplies, not including picking-up or 
stringing of main or trunk pipe lines 
(1) between points in Ala., Ga., and Fla., 
and (2) between points in (1), on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Ark., La., Tex., and Miss., and Memphis, 
Tenn., over irregular routes. 

* MC-109188, Sub. 33, Turner Transfer, 
Inc., Greensboro, N.C., Extension—Texas. 
Certificate granted. Knitting machinery 
requiring use of special transport equip- 
ment, between points in 31 states and 
D.C., over irregular routes; conditioned 
on request for cancellation of certificate 
MC-109188, Sub. 6, and that part of cer- 
tificate MC-109188 which specifically 
authorizes transportation of knitting ma- 
chines, including incidental parts, be- 
tween specified points. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


N.P. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Co., by 
an application in Finance No. 17702, 
asks authority to abandon about 2.613 
miles of branch line and a short spur 
track, in the city of Duluth, St. Louis 
county, Minn. The applicant said that 
there were no industries located on the 
trackage and that there was no need 
for its further maintenance. It said 
there had been no such need since No- 
vember 15, 1950. 


Seaboard 


Examiner Paul C. Albus, in a proposed 
report in Finance No. 17398, Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Co. Abandonment, 
recommends that the Commission permit 
the applicant to abandon its Hull-Fort 
Myers line of railroad, and the San 
Carlos and Alva branches thereof, as 
follows: (1) extending from Hull Junc- 
tion to Fort Myers, about 33.01 miles; 
(2) extending from Fort Myers to San 
Carlos, about 14.75 miles; and (3) ex- 
tending from Fort Myers to Alva, about 
17.19 miles, total 64.69 miles, in DeSoto, 
Charlotte, and Lee counties, Fla. Among 
the findings recommended by Examiner 
Albus were that operation of the lines 
for the past three years had resulted in 
substantial system deficits and that there 
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were no prospects of eliminating such 
. losses, and that transportation facilities 
remaining would be adequate to meet 
the needs of the public presently served 
by the involved lines.. He said the non- 
operating unions and the applicant en- 
tered into a stipulation imposing the 
so-called Burlington conditions for the 
protection of employes adversely af- 
fected, and that the same conditions 
should be imposed for the protection of 
operating employes. 


Illinois Central 


By an application in Finance No. 
17707, the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
asks authority to abandon a portion of 
its Harlem branch, extending from a 
point in Forest Park, Ill., to the end of 
the branch, about one-half mile, in Cook 
county. The applicant said there had 
been no operation over the portion of 
the branch sought to be abandoned for 
the past 23 years. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17653, 
Transcon Lines Stock, granting authortiy 
(a) to issue not exceeding $354,600 of com- 
mon stock consisting of 70,920 shares of the 
par value of $5 a share, to be exchanged 
for a like amount of stock of the par value 
of $10 a share now outstanding, and (b) 
to issue and sell not exceeding $155,400 of 
common stock consisting of 31,080 shares 
of the par value of $5 a share, $5,400 or 1,080 
shares to be sold at $5 a share in lieu of 
stock of $10 par value heretofore authorized, 
pursuant to an option agreement dated 
September 29, 1949, and $150,000 or 30,000 
shares, to be sold at $6.125 a share pur- 
suant to an underwriting agrement; the 
proceeds of the sale to be applied to the 
purposes stated in the report, approved. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-3339, Frank B. Turner—Control; La 
Crosse and Western Stages, Inc.—Lease 
(Portion) — Jefferson Transportation Co. 
Lease by La Crosse and Western Stages, Inc., 
of La Crosse, Wis., of certain operating rights 
of Jefferson Transportation Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., tor a limited period to ex- 
pire on September 24, 1952, and acquisition 
of control of the operating rights by Frank 
B. Turner through the lease, approved and 
authorized subject to conditions. 

” + . 


MC-F-4600, J. W. Ringsby—Control; Rings- 
by Truck Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Jack B. 
Blondo, embracing MC-F-4640, L. R. Martin 
—Control; Northern Transportation Co.— 
Purchase—Claude Cecil Rife; and MC-F- 
4658, J. W. Ringsby—Control; Ringsby Truck 
Lines, Inc.—Control—Northern Transporta- 
tion Co. MC-F-4600: Application of Ringsby 
Truck Lines, Inc., Denver, Colo., for au- 
thority to purchase operating rights and cer- 
tain property of Jack B. Blondo, dba M & 
M Fast Freight, Seattle, Wash., and of J. W. 
Ringsby, Denver, for authority to acquire 
control of the rights and property through 
the purchase, denied. MC-F-4640: Applica- 
tion of Northern Transportation Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., for authority to purchase 
operating rights and certain property of 
Claude Cecil Rife, dba Rife Trucking Co., 
Yeringtcn, Nev., and of L. R. Martin, Los 
Angeles, for authority to acquire control of 
the rights and property through the pur- 
chase, denied. MC-F-4658: Acquisition by 
Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc., of control of 
Northern Transportation Co., through pur- 
chase of its capital stock, and by J. W. 
Ringsby, through such acquisition, author- 
ized, with conditions. Commissioner Mitchell 
noted dissent. : ge? ‘ 

= + . 

MC-F-4933, H. L. Rogers, et al.—Purchase 
—John Germaine. Application of H. L. 
Rogers, Sr., H. L. Rogers, Jr., and R. L. 


Rogers, partners dba Rogers Truck Line, 
Kilgore, Tex., for authority to purchase the 
operating rights of John Germaine, dba G. 
& 8S. Heavy Hauling Co., Denver, Colo., de- 


nied. 
* * * 


MC-F-4998, Orson Lewis—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—American Buslines, Inc. Purchase by 
Orson Lewis, dba Lewis Bros. Stages, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, of certain operating rights 
of American Buslines, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., 
approved, with condition. 


ORDERS 


LC.C. Issues Ruling on 
Rail Shipments of Fruits 


The Commission, in two proceedings 
involving shipments of fruits, has ruled 
that the failure of the defendant rail- 
roads to make prompt delivery of the 
shipments, or in time for a particular 
market, or within the usual time re- 
quired to transport the shipments . to 
such market does not constitute a viola- 
tion of any provision of the interstate 
commerce act. It has also decided that 
the Commission is without jurisdiction 
to pass on the claims for damages al- 
leged to have been caused by such de- 
lays. 

Orders were issued in No. 30850, 
Anthony J. Rinella, Inc. v. Delaware & 
Hudson et al., and No. 30850, Sub. 1, 
Same v. Same, and No. 30879, Same v. 
Same; and in No. 30775, Anthony J. 
Rinella, Inc. v. Delaware & Hudson et 
al., and No. 30802, Same v. Same. The 
complaints were dismissed. 

The Commission cited decisions in J. 
C. Blume & Co. v. Wells Fargo & Co., 
15 I.C.C. 53, and Trojan Fruit Merchants 
Assn. v. New York Central R. Co., 279 
I.C.C. 363, 366. 

By its complaint in No. 30850, 
Anthony J. Rinella, Inc., of Menande 
(Albany county), N.Y., alleged that the 
railroads furnished inadequate service 
and facilities for reasonable delivery of 
cars loaded with standard bushel baskets 
of peaches, shipped by the South Caro- 
lina Peach Growers Association from 
Woodruff, S.C., July 21, 1949, to Potomac 
Yards, Va., and delivered to the com- 
plainant at Menande. 





High Water Order Dropped 


King’s I.C.C. order No. 65 has been 
vacated and set aside as of 2 p.m., March 
18. The order authorized the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway to re- 
route or divert traffic moving on its 
lines, routed via its car ferry, over any 
available route to expedite the move- 
ment. Because of high water the rail- 
road was unable to transport traffic be- 
tween Hobbs Island and Guntersville, 
Ala. The order of vacation was King’s 
I.C.C. order No. 65-A. 





Record Destruction Rule 


The Commission has issued a notice 
of proposed rule making concerning the 
destruction of records which pertain to 
cars or protective service furnished to 
a railroad or express company.. -Parties 
have until April 30 to file written views 
or opinions to be considered. 


The text of the notice follows: 
“Notice is hereby given to all persons 
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which furnish cars or protective service 
against heat or cold to or on behalf of 
any carrier by railroad or express com- 
pany subject to section 20(6) of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, 
and which are not now subject to any 
accounting regulations prescribed pur- 
suant to the Act, that the Commission, 
by division 1, has under consideration 
the matter of regulations to govern the 
destruction of records which pertain or 
relate to the cars or protective service 
so furnished. As presently advised those 
regulations will require the permanent 
retention of all records relating to the 
ownership or long-term lease of carrier 
property and will require records re- 
lating to the maintenance and opera- 
tion of such carrier property to be pre- 
served three years. 


“Any interested party may on or be- 
fore April 30, 1952, file written views or 
opinions to be considered in this con- 
nection. Unless otherwise found neces- 
sary after consideration of representa- 
tions so received, the regulations will be 
made effective June 1, 1952.” 





Texas Vegetable Rate Case 
Set for Modified Procedure 


The Commission has designated its 
proceeding, I. and S. No. 5995, Vegetables, 
Texas to Destinations in US., for han- 
dling under modified procedure. The 
action is by an order of the Commission 
by Commissioner Mahaffie in that case. 


By an earlier order the Commission 
had suspended from March 16, to and 
including October 15, certain schedules as 
published in supplements Nos. 104 and 
107 to Agent F. C. Kratzmeir’s tariff 
I.C.C. No. 3894 and in supplements 176 
and 88 to Agent Kratzmeir’s I.C.C. No. 
3967. The suspended schedules proposed 
to increase the commodity rates on vege- 
tables, in carloads, from points in Texas 
to various U.S. destinations. 

The instant order cancelled a hearing 
previously scheduled before Examiner 
W. J. Sweeney, Jr., for April 15, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. It said the Texas Citrus 
and Vegetable Growers and Shippers had 
wired a request for transfer of the hear- 
ing to Harlingen, Tex., in order to avoid 
travel expense by certain protesting 
shippers. The order asserted that other 
protestants were situated in Wash- 
ington, D.C., New York, N.Y., and To- 
ronto, Canada, and that “regardless of 
what point is selected for hearing sub- 
stantial travel by some parties will be 
necessary.” 

It said the issue in the case should 
lend iteslf to handling by sworn state- 
ments, and that thereby travel expense 
would be avoided by all parties in in- 
terest, “including this Commission, whose 
travel funds are strictly limited.” 

The order said the respondents should 
serve their statements of facts and argu- 
ment on or before April 28, and protest- 
ants were to serve their statements 
within 30 days thereafter, the respond- 
ents to follow within 10 days with their 
statements in reply. 

Representatives of the protestants were 
listed in the order as follows: W. J. 
Augello, 125 Warren Street, New York 
7, N.Y., representing F. H. Vahlsing, 
Inc.; Durward Seals, traffic manager, 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777-14th Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D.C.; Willis R. Deines, traffic manager, 
Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers, and 
Shippers, 306 East Jackson, Harlingen, 
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Tex.; Charles B. Bowling, chief, traffic 
management division, transportation and 
warehousing branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C.; and T. M. Kidd, traffic manager, 
The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, 49 Wellington Street, E., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Demurrage Case Dismissed 


The Commission, by Commissioner 
Mahaffie, has issued an order in No. 
30619, Thermal Fuel Co. v. Reading Co., 
dismissing the complaint, on a stipula- 
tion that the decision of the Commis- 
sion, division 3, in No. 30620, Saljoan 
Coal & Coke Corporation v. Reading Co. 
was determinative of a similar question 
of jurisdiction in No. 30619. 


In No. 30620, decided January 11 (T.W., 
Jan. 26, p. 37) the Commission found 
that a complaint relating to demurrage 
on coal was barred because court action 
was not brought within the two-year 
period specified in section 16(3)(d) of 
the interstate commerce act, in order 
that the time for filing complaint with 
the Commission would be extended for 
190 days. ° 


Explosives Rules Proposals 


The Commission has issued Notice No. 
5 in No. 3666, Regulations for the Trans- 
portation of Explosives and Other Dan- 
gerous Articles, submitting amendments 
proposed for disposal by modified pro- 
cedure. 


The proposed amendments occupy 24 
mimeographed pages and a six-page ap- 
pendix. 

Parties desiring to be heard on any of 
the proposals should advise the Com- 
mission in writing within 20 days from 
the date of the notice, March 20. Other- 
wise, the Commission said, it might pro- 
ceed to investigate and determine the 
matters involved in the applications, or 
might suspend action pending formal 
hearing in the docket. 





Asphalt Rate Effective Date 


By special permission No. 53042, rail- 
roads have been permitted by the Com- 
mission to postpone from March 21 until 
May 21 the effective date of tariff sup- 
plements proposing reduced rates on 
liquefied petroleum asphalt from points 
in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas, to destina- 
tions in Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
(T.W., March 15, p. 14). Suspension of 
the rates had been asked by Empire 
State Oil Co., Thermopolis, Wyo., and 
others. The rates were contained in 
supplements Nos. 122 and 124 to Agent 
Kratzmeir’s I.C.C. No. 3825. 





Truck Lease Order Postponed 


The Commission, by Chairman Rogers, 
has issued an order indefinitely post- 
poning the effective date of its order in 
Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Interchange 
of Vehicles by Motor Carriers. 


Issuance of the order followed a de- 
cision of the federal district court for the 
southern Indiana district, Indianapolis 
division, enjoining the Commission’s or- 
der in the proceeding “until the final 








disposition by the Supreme Court of the 
United States” of an appeal permitted by 
the court, and until the further order of 
the court. 


The Indianapolis suit was one of sev- 
eral brought by motor carriers to set 
aside the Commission’s order in the 
leasing case. The principal] effect of the 
order was to outlaw “trip leases” and 
to require that vehicles be leased for 30 
days. 





Rail Accounts Interpretation 


The Commission, division 1, has issued 
an order clarifying its accounting regu- 
lations, effective May 1, 1952, insofar as 
they deal with accounting for the cost 
of a spur track constructed to an indus- 
try which bears all or part of the cost, 
under certain circumstances set forth in 
a modification of the interpretation of 
accounting classifications for steam 
railroads, in accounting bulletin No. 15, 
case 183. 


Divisions Argument Denied 


The Commission has issued an order 
in No. 24160, Divisions of Joint Inter- 
territorial Rates Between Official and 
Southern Territories, denying a petition 
of the respondents for oral argument. 


The Commission said the Official Ter- 
ritory railroads, in their exceptions to the 
examiner’s proposed report, had asked 
for oral argument. It said it appeared 
that the record, briefs, and exceptions 
filed to the proposed report, and the 
reply thereto, when filed, would afford 
opportunity to the parties adequately to 
present to the Commission the matters 
involved, and that oral argument in ad- 
dition thereto was not necessary. 


Temporary Sulphur Rights 


By an order in W-896, Sub. 11, Newtex 
Steamship Corporation Temporary Au- 
thority—Sulphur (3), the Commission, 
division 4, has authorized the applicant 
to operate as a common carrier by self- 
propelled vessels in the transportation of 
crude sulphur, in bulk, from Port Sul- 
phur, La., to Chester, Pa., Camden, 
N.J., and ports and points within the 
limits of New York harbor and harbors 
contiguous thereto. 


The authority was granted until fur- 
ther order of the Commission, but not 
beyond the time an application W-896, 
Sub. 14, seeking a permanent certificate, 
had been finally determined. 


Tornado Reroute Order 


Railroads serving Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia unable to transport 
traffic in accordance with shippers’ rout- 
ing, because of tornadoes and high water, 
have been authorized to divert or re- 
route such traffic over any available 
route to expedite the movement. 


The authority was granted by King’s 
I.C.C. order No. 66, under revised serv- 
ice order No. 562, Rerouting of Traffic— 
Appointment of Agent. The revised serv- 
ice order gave Homer C. King, the Com- 
mission’s agent, power to reroute traffic 
when carriers were unable to transport 
traffic offered them so as properly to 
serve the public. 

King’s order No. 56 was made effective 
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from 11 a.m., March 23, until 11:59 p.m., 


April 5. 





Admitted to I.C.C. Practice 


The following have been admitted to 
practice before the Commission: 


Raymond H. Burroughs, Collinsville, I1l.; 
Jerome Francis Dowus, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Norman L. Easley, Portland, Ore.; Merton 
Healy Giffin, Milwaukee, Wis.; Bernard San- 
ford Goldfarb, Cleveland, O.; John Guan- 
dolo, Washington, D.C.; Allen B. Guthrie, 


Monroe, La.; Scott Lampert Harrington, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Dau F. Henke, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Carl P. Jensen, Seattle, 


Wash.; Warren Mead Jones, Richmond, Va.; 
Bruce Breckenridge Laybourne, Akron, O. 
David Leonard Lomenick, Jr., Rossville, 
Ga.; James P. Lynch, Jr., Boston, Mass.; 
George S. Marty, Mason City, Ia.; John 
Kenneth Pickens, Washington, D.C.; Robert 
Henry Pratt, Richmond, Va.; Donald Paul 
Richter, New York, N.Y.; John N. Riese, 
Seattle, Wash.; Lloyd Vernon Stover, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Vincent A. Theisen, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Stewart M. Whipple, Portland, 


wer and Edmund Weston Wood, Madison, 






SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 








I. and S. M-4123, Various Commodities 
—From Twin Cities, Minn., from March 
20, to and including October 19, certain 
schedules published in supplements Nos. 
18 and 21 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 194 
of Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
agent, Kansas City, Mo. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish new 20,- 
000- and 30,000-pound commodity rates 
on canned goods, fresh meats and other 
commodities, from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., to Breckenridge and Fergus 
Falls, Minn., and Wahpeton, N.D. 

I. and S. M-4124, Petroleum in Tank 
Trucks—Refiners Transport, Inc., from 
March 20, to and including October 19, 
certain schedules published in tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 2 and supplement No. 1 
thereto, of MRefiners Transport, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. The suspended sched- 
ules propose new motor common carrier 
commodity rates on petroleum and petro- 
leum products in tank trucks, minimum 
3500 gallons, from Nashville, Tenn. to 
nine points in Alabama. 

I. and S. M-4125, Fertilizer & Spray 
Materials—Fry Trucking Co., from 
March 22, to and including October 21, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to MF-I.C.C. No. 5 of R. W. 
Fry and J. W. Fry, doing business as 
Fry Trucking Co., Martinsburg, W.Va. 
The suspended schedules propose to re- 
duce present motor common carrier com- 
modity rates of 42 cents a 100 pounds, 
less-truckload, and 26 cents a 100 pounds, 
minimum 20,000 pounds, applying on 
fertilizer and spray materials from Bal- 
timore, Md., to Martinsburg and group, 
W.Va., to 17% cents, any quantity. 

I. and S. M-4126, Commodities—The 
Emery Transportation Co., from March 
24, to and including October 23, schedule 
MF-I.C.C. No. 161 of The Emery Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago, Ill. The sus- 
pended schedule proposes to establish a 
new motor - contract - carrier minimum 
charge of 29% cents a mile on various 
commodities from 32 major cities in 
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D.C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., N.C., N.Y., NJ., O., Pa., 
Tenn., Va., Wis. and W.Va., to nearby 
points within a defined area, the service 
primarily constituting delivery to sales- 
men of the Jewel Tea Co. 

I. and S. M-4127, Brick and Clay, Fire 
—Supreme Trucking Co., from March 24, 
to and including October 23, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 
2 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 2 of Arthur 
Sinett, doing business as Supreme Truck- 
ing Co., Metuchen, N.J. The suspended 
schedules propose a rate of 351 cents a 
ton of 2,000 pounds, minimum 30,000 
pounds, on fire brick and fire clay, on 
pallets, from Woodbridge, N.J., to Beth- 
lehem, Pa., the rate to include the re- 
turn of the empty pallets to Woodbridge, 
N.J. This carrier’s present rate is 19 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 15,000 
pounds, on fire brick and fire clay, and 
does not include the return of pallets 
or other containers used in the trans- 
portation of these commodities. 

I. and S. M-4128, Bakery Goods, East 
to Ohio and West Virginia, from March 
25 to and including October 24, schedules 
published in tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 53 of 
Interstate Truck Service, Inc., Martins 
Ferry, O. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish motor common carrier 
commodity rates on bakery goods, in- 
cluding dog biscuits, minimum 18,000 
pounds, from Elizabeth, N.J., New York, 
N.Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., to various 
points in Ohio and Wheeling, W. Va. 

I. and S. M-4129, Treadway’s Boon- 
ton—New York Express Commodities, 
from March 25 to and including October 
24, all schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to MF-I.C.C. No. 3 Tred- 
way’s Boonton—New York Express, Inc., 
Boonton, N. J. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish motor-common-car- 
rier commodity rates on various com- 
modities from or to Rutherford, Newark, 
Nutley, Wayne, Haskel and Rockaway, 
N.J., and New York, N.Y. 

I. and S. No. 5997, Oyster Shells, Texas 
to Missouri, the Commission on its own 
motion, suspended from March 25 to and 
including October 24, certain schedules as 
published in supplement No. 10 to Agent 
F. C. Kratzmeirs tariff I.C.C. No. 3943. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
over certain routes, increased rates on 
oyster shells, in carloads, from Galves- 
ton, Houston and Texas City, Tex., to 
various St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
stations in Missouri, without observing 
the provisions of section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance 17656, Sainte Marie Union Depot 
Co. (Abandonment; Finance 17657, Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic R.R. Co. Acquisi- 
tion, Applications dismissed. 


No. 30188, A. K. Zinn & Co. v. N.Y.C., et al. 
Order of Nov. 28, 1951 further modified so as 
to become effective June 5, on 30 days’ 
notice, instead of May 5. 

* * 


No. 30669, B. F. Nelson Manufacturing Co. 
v. C.G.W., et al. Reopened on shortened 
procedure. Order of Dec. 4, 1951, vacated 
and set aside. . 

e 


MC-24379, Sub. 18, Long Transportation 
Co.; MC-54869, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. 
Co. Applications Gismissed. 

7 * 


MC-30605, Santa Fe Trail Transportation 
Co. Common Carrier Application. Applicant’s 








petition for modification of certificate 
issued Nov. 23, 1948, as amended, to be as- 
signed for hearing. z 

MC-F-4705, Wilson House—Control; East- 
ern Motor Express, Inc.—Purchase—Wilson 
Motor Lines, Inc. Petition of A.C.E. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., et al. for reconsidera- 
tion, -or in alternative, further hearing, 
denied. an dae 


MC-F-4814, David H. Ratner—Control; 
Hayes Freight Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Joe V. Bowman, Jr. Authority granted 
by order of Sept. 28, 1951, to remain in effect 
until application anally Aetermined”. 


MC-FC-53894, Huckabee Transport Corp., 
Transferee, and Huckabee Transport Corp., 
Transferor. Corrected order of Jan. 2 va- 
cated and set aside and proceeding reopened 
for further consideration. 


+ o * 

W-103, Joseph R. Hutton Contract Car- 
rier Application. Petition of Callanan Road 
Improvement Co., successor in interest to 
— R. ‘Hutton, for reconsideration, de- 
nied. 

- + x 


MC-7903, Sub. 2, Henry G. .Drinkwater’s 
Sons, Inc., Extension of Operations—House- 
hold Goods; MC-45829, Sub. 16, Carolina Mo- 
tor Express Lines, Inc., Extension—Regular 
Routes. Date on which recommended orders 
shall become orders of Commission and be- 
come effective postponed to Mar. 27. 


MC-46599, Sub. 23, Healzer Cartage Co.; 
MC-58948, Sub. 54 (Corrected), Union 
Freightways. Applications dismissed. 


MC-F-4831, Wm. Wilson—Control; Wilson 
Storage and Transfer Co.—Purchase—Dakota 
Warehouse Co. Effective date of order of 
Jan. 28 further postponed. to May 15. 


MC-F-5080, Harry D. Zabarsky, et al.— 
Control; St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., Inc.— 
Purchase—Hinsch Transportation Co., Inc. 
Petition of M. & M. Transportation Co., 
et al., for revocation of order of Dec. 18, 
1951, denied. 


< * a7 
I. & S. 5991, Forwarder Rates—New York, 
N.Y. to Calif. Respondent’s petition for 
vacation of portion of order of suspension 
denied. i i 


MC-2900, Sub. 55, Great Southern Truck- 
ing Co. Extension—Raleigh, N.C. Joint peti- 
tion of McLean Trucking Co., et al., and 
petition of R. C. Motor Lines, Inc. for re- 
consideration and. argument denied. 


MC-55898, Sub. 21, Harry A. Decato and 
Eugene J. Decato Extension—Lumber. Joint 
petition of rail carriers in New England and 
Trunk Line Territories (except C. & O. Ry.) 
for reconsideration denied. 


MC-104210, Sub. 35, Edgar M. Linkenhoger 
Extension—Chemicals. Findings (on sheet 


* 26 and 27) of report and order of June 14, 


1951 modified by eliminating Baytown, Tex., 
and substituting West Baytown, Tex. Ap- 
plicant’s petition, except to extent granted, 
denied. P . 

* 


MC-107558, Sub. 5, Arrow Transportation 
Co., Inc. Extension—Worcester, Mass. Ap- 
plicant’s petition for reopening, reconsidera- 
tion and reargument denied. 

* * 

MC-110525, Sub. 45, Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc. Extension—Five States. Petitions of 
applicant and rail carriers in Trunk Line 
territory (except C. & O. Ry.) for recon- 
sideration denied. | 

* * 

MC-112690, John Coome and Harry E. 
Reynolds Contract Carrier Application. Ap- 
plicant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

* - m= 

MC-C-1351, Motor Freight Express, Inc. v. 
Branch Motor Express Co. Order of Com- 
missioner Lee, entered Jan. 15, vacated and 
set aside. Pa na 


I. & S. M-3856. Oleomargarine—Memphis 
to Ill.; I. & S. M-3885 Iron Castings—Pitts- 
burgh to Wichita, Kans.; I. & S. M-3923, 
Crude Sugar and Milk—Owen, Wis. to In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Date on which recom- 
mended orders shall became orders of Com- 
mission and become effective postponed to 
Mar. 27. las, ie, <i 


No. 30344, General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., et al. v. A. T. 
& S. F., et al. Reopened for argument. 
Order of May 25, 1951 further modified so as 
to postpone effective date until further 
order of Commission. 

oa * * 

No. 30499, West Virginia Brick Co., et al. 
v. A. & R., et al.; No. 30738, Deep Freeze 
Division, Motor Products Corp. v. C. & N. W., 
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et al.; No. 30875, Zellerbach Paper Co. v. 

Acme Fast Freight, Inc., et al.; No. 30942, 

S. Wilkoff & Sons Co. v. C. & O., et al. 

Complaints dismissed. 
*” OK * 

No. 30642, American Rabbit and Cavy 
Breeders Assn., Inc. v. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.; No. 30478, Gulf Hamstery v. 
Same. Defendants petition for reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

* ~ * 

Respondents having cancelled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the 
Commission has issued orders discontinuing 
the following proceedings: 

‘ ig 5905, Books, Express, to All Stations 
n US. 

I. & S. 5944, Salt Cake Official Territory— 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. 

I. & S. 5968, Paper, Fort Worth, Tex. to 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 

* * 


MC-107822, Sub. 17, George Wright Ex- 
tension—Specified Commodities. Petition of 
Class I Rail Carriers in Western Trunk Line 
and Southwestern Freight Territories, et al. 
for reconsideration denied. « 

* 


MC-111918, Veterans Produce (St. Cath- 
arines) Ltd. Common Carrier Application. 
Applicants petition for reconsideration and 
further hearing denied. 

om ~ - 


MC-112815, Saracco Trucking Co., Inc. 
Common Carrier Application. Reopened for 
further hearing. 

7. * 

MC-C-1134, Arrow Transportation Co., of 
Delaware, et al. v. Owen Milton Collett. 
Complainants. petition for reconsideration 
and argument denied. 

* 7 * 

I. & S. M-4026, Cement-Universal, Pa. to 
Md., Ohio & W. Va. Respondents petition 
for vacation of order of suspension denied. 

* * 


I. & S. M-4089, Coffee—Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan to Linden, N.J. Order of Feb. 28 
vacated and set aside, and proceeding dis- 
continued. 

* * 

MC-F-4705, Wilson House—Control; East- 
ern Motor Express, Inc.—Purchase—Wilson 
Motor Lines, Inc. Effective date of order of 
Nov. 16, 1952 further postponed to Mar. 31. 

*. 7” 


MC-F-5022, Joseph Ravalese—Contro}l:; 
Wooster Express, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)— 
“B”’Line Transportation Co., Inc. Applica- 
tion under section 5 dismissed. 


APPLICATIONS 


AND PETITIONS 





Rails Oppose Interim 
Action on Ocean-Rail 


Class Rate Spreads 


Railroads in Official and South- 
western territories, replying to a 
petition of certain coastwise water 
carriers for an interim decision and 
order in No. 28300, Class Rate In- 
vestigation, 1939, Ocean-Rail Rates, 
ask that the petition be denied. 

Two Commission examiners, in a pro- 
posed report in the proceeding, recom- 
mended finding that the present differ- 
entials between all-rail and ocean-rail 
rates should be preserved. 

In exceptions to the report, the rail- 
roads said that the test which the ex- 
aminers used—that present volume of 


_rail-ocean traffic indicated the reason- 


ableness of the differentialsk—was an 
improper ground for the decision. Three 
steamship companies asserted that the 
railroad exceptions were based on un- 
sound principles of rate-making and 
could not be accepted (T.W., March 22, 
p. 48). 

The railroads said that the bulk of 
the petition filed by Newtex Steamship 
Corporation, Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corporation, and Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
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was an attempt to show that a new basis 
of rates must be prescribed for ocean- 
rail routes effective not later than May 
30, 1952, and that the railroads were 
responsible for the circumstances relied 
on as justification for an interim order 
“as distinguished from more deliberate 
and well-considered action.” 

The present basis of ocean-rail rates 
was not now responsive to the changes 
in conditions since the Commission pre- 
viously dealt with the North Atlantic- 
Gulf ocean-rail rates, the railroads con- 
ceded. If a new basis was now to be 
prescribed it should properly reflect the 
present conditions, they added. 

The railroads also rejected as ground- 
less any suggestion that they were remiss 
in failing to expedite the proceeding, 
saying the time between the first and 
second hearings was needed to permit 
the preparation of data to determine 
the character of the traffic involved. 


They also observed that the evidence 
in the “principal proceeding” had been 
gathered over more than 10 years and 
that the water carriers had made no 
attempt to enter the proceedings or to 
determine what new basis of rates might 
be necessary for ocean-rail traffic. If 
there was ground for postponing the 
preparation of their proposal during the 
war period, the railroads added, no sound 
ground had heen advanced for their 
delay following publication of a notice 
of rule-making November 27, 1949. Thus, 
said the railroads, if circumstances jus- 
tified emergency relief, it was because of 
the extended delay of the water lines 
in seeking the prescription of rates, not 
because of the relatively short time al- 
lotted for the preparation of a traffic 
study. 

The railroads said the Commission 
should deny the relief sought (1) because 
the evidence did not justify the rates 
suggested in the proposed report either 
as an interim or final basis, and (2) 
because no order by the Commission was 
necessary since any justifiable relief the 
ocean lines might need was within their 
own control. 


Basis of Rates 


Any basis of rates which might be 
established, they said, whether of in- 
terim or final character, should recog- 
nize the following conclusions: 

“1. That the principle of class rate 
uniformity adopted in the principal case 
should have appropriate consideration 
in the determination of the relationship 
oo ocean-rail rates and the all-rail 
rates. 


“2. That the railroads on water-borne 
shipments perform terminal service at 
the ports which is no less onerous or 
costly than that which they provide in 
originating or terminating the average 
traffic for which class rates have been 
prescribed in the principal proceeding, 
and that they are, therefore, entitled to 
revenue from the joint service not less 
than that which they would derive from 
the prescribed class rates for the rail 
hauls to or from the ports.” 





Petroleum Waste Relief Asked 


Carriers operating in Southwestern 
Territory, defendants in No. 13535 et al., 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, have 
petitioned the Commission to modify its 


é 
* 


findings and orders in those proceedings, 
123 I.C.C. 203, et seq., by eliminating the 
following therefrom: 

“Petroleum refinery treating waste (a 
waste solution containing sulphides, or- 
ganic acids and materials removed from 
petroleum by treating, the balance being 
inert and unproductive contaminants and 
water), carloads, in tank cars, subject to 
rule 35 of current Western Classification.” 

The carriers said that the rates de- 
sired to be established had been pub- 
lished to become effective April 23 in 
items 2015-A and 2017 of supplement 990 
to Agent Kratzmeier’s I.C.C. 3899 (S.W.L. 
tariff 2-B) and items 493-B and 602 of 
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supplement 43 to Agent Kratzmeier’s 
L.C.C. 3881 (S.W.L. tariff 26-J). 

The railroads said a plant at Houston, 
Tex., was expanding and seeking addi- 
tional sources of the waste. Among 
other things the carriers said that petro- 
leum and its products were not included 
in the proceedings, and that the involved 
article was a waste product from the 
refining of petroleum and, consequently, 
should also be eliminated from the pro- 
ceedings. They also asserted that the 
only plant in the southwest processing 
the waste was at Houston, and that there 
was no need for rates to other destina- 
tions. 





Uniform Classification Rating Protests 
Received From Variety of Industries 


1.C.C. Asked to Suspend Particular Items That Would Result in 


Increases on Particular Commodities. 


Letters and Telegrams Also 


Received. New Uniform Classification to be Effective May 30. 


Further requests for suspension of 
items in the Uniform Freight Classi- 
fication No. 1 have been received by 
the Commission from, among others, 
the furniture, stove, toy, dry goods, 
and packing materials industries, 
also from producers of chemicals, in- 
sulating materials, tools, wheelbar- 
rows, lighting fixtures, and glass 
doors (T.W., March 8, p. 31, March 
22, p. 40). 


The protests concerned, among other 
things, items in the classification which 
would increase the ratings on particular 
commodities. At the Commission it was 
said a considerable number of letters 
and telegrams were also being received 
with respect to the classification, which 
was filed by the railroads to become 
effective May 30 in connection with a 
new scale of class rates. The classifca- 
tion was filed in accordance with the 
Commission’s decision in No. 28310, Con- 
solidated Freight Classification. 


Furniture, Children’s Vehicles 


The National Furniture Traffic Con- 
ference, Inc., asked for suspension of 
item No. 19515 of Uniform Freight Clas- 
sification No. 1 and other items listed 
under the heading of furniture and chil- 
dren’s vehicles. More than 40 items were 
listed. Among many commodities in- 
cluded were folding bathtubs, boxes, cab- 
inets, organ or piano benches, chairs, 
tables, carriages, go-carts, school desks 
and others. 

“Obviously,” said the conference peti- 
tion, “the furniture industry is largely 
one of small units, most of which are 
located in relatively small towns, and in 
many of those towns, it is the chief or 
only industry on which the populace de- 
pends for its economic security. The 
shippers and the public, therefore, have 
a stake in this matter which is equally 
important to that of the railroads and 
this fact must not be overlooked or dis- 
counted.” 


It said that for nearly two decades 
furniture, less-carload, had. moved on 
exceptions to the classification and it 
continued on that basis to, from and 


; Ss 
- he 


within Official Territory until May 8, 
1951. 

The petition said it was the furniture 
shippers’ opinion that the proposed in- 
creases in the l.c.l. ratings in the Uni- 
form Classification were not based on 
current transportation characteristics. 


The conference asked for investigation 
of the following items: 195.15, bathtubs 
and dressing table attachments; 19535, 
boxes, cabinets, chests; 19574, fume hoods 
or bases; 19580, hassocks; 19650, benches; 
19670, organ or piano benches or stools; 
19685, benches. 19710, bookcases; 19720, 
‘bookcases and desks combined; 19730, 
buffets and cabinets; 19737, bureaus, 
chests of drawers, washstands; 19805, 
music cabinets; 19847, cabinets or lockers; 
19850, steel, with glass; 19855, steel, with- 
out glass; 19960, chairs or stools and 
step ladders combined; 19970, chaise 
lounges, couches, davenports; 19990, 
chests, cedar or clothing boxes; 20000, 
chests, wooden, ornamental; 20010, cos- 
tumers; 20025, cots, steel frame; 20030, 
couch hammocks or gliders; 20050, cra- 
dles, cribs, play pens; 20127, fireplaces, 
imitation, portable; 20130, foot stools or 
leg rests; 20165, racks, book or maga- 
zine; 20170, racks, coat or hat. 


20205, settees, iron or iron with wooden 
slats; 20250, stands; 20273, table sets, 
children’s; 20321, tables, steel; 20322, ta- 
bles, steel and wood combined; 20323, 
tables, wooden; 20350, telephone sets; 
20380, bins or shelving; 20390, beverage 
bar or soda fountain counters; 20460, 
show case interiors; 20470, wall cases or 
cabinets; 20501, table aprons; 20520, cor- 
ner locks, fasteners, hooks or pins, bed 
rail, steel; 20575, furniture frames, wood- 
en; 20610, school desk or seat parts, or 
settee or theatre chair parts; 20616, chair 
sides, bar steel; 20640, tops, cedar chest 
or flat top desk; 43445, carriages, go- 
carts, or sulkies, collapsed; and 43450, 
carriages, go-carts or sulkies, other than 
collapsed. 

The petitioning conference asked the 
Commission to investigate the reason- 
ableness of proposed minimum weights 
on furniture in 50-foot cars. Is asked 
that a graduated carload scale of ratings 
and minimum weights sought by it in its 
rebuttal verified statement No. 138, in 
No. 28310, sheet 29, be prescribed for 
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How Lackawanna Educates its Employees 
to Safeguard Your Freight 
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Lend a Hand ? 














When You Hit Cars Too Hard 
You Hit Your Own Pocketbook 


THINK IT OVER 


Careful Handling . 
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In freight house stations all along the Lack- 1. To better acquaint all concerned with 
awanna, eye-catching cartoons constantly re- the seriousness of the situation. 

mind employees to handle shipments with 
care! These posters are part of Lackawanna’s 
intensive educational program to make 1952 
the outstanding year for perfect shipping! 3. To organize procedures which will in- 
This campaign has 3 primary objectives: sure lasting improvement. 






2. To enlist the aid of every employee in 
better car handling. 







Thus, intelligent supervision and competent personnel are combined 
with the most modern mechanized equipment to provide perfect shipping. 
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publication in Uniform Classification No. 
1, “if such request is in order while the 
exceptions ratings on carloads of furni- 
ture still prevail.” 


Toy Manufacturers 


The Toy Manufacturers of U.S.A., Inc., 
asked for suspension of 60 items listed in 
its petition. The items protested were: 
20685, blocks, educational; 20698, dish 
sets; 20700, doll bodies; 20705, doll heads; 
20710, dolls; 20720, games, coin operated, 
NOIBN; 20722, 20725, 20730, 20740, 20745, 
games or toys, NOI; 20755, hobby horses; 
20760, jackstones; 20770, 20775, kites, 
NOI; 20810, 20815, play houses; 20835, 
20836, toy cannon or guns, NOI; 20840, 
toy drums; 20850, toy furniture; 20855, 
toy garden sets; 20860, billiard or pocket 
billiard tables; 20690, playing cards; 
20695, checkers; 20715, dominoes; 20752, 
guns or rifles; 20765, jumping ropes; 
20780, 20785, 20790, marbles; 20800, 
merry-go-rounds, miniature; 20805, pic- 
ture puzzles; 20820, tops; 20825, 20830, 
toy blocks; 20857, 20860, toy sand pails; 
20865, toy tools; 20870, wooden paddles. 

The petitioner said it was now pro- 
posed to cancel the exceptions rating un- 
der which games and toys had moved for 
more than a decade to, from and within 
— Illinois and Southern terri- 
tories. 


The petitioner asserted that studies 
made by the protestants bore out the 
fact that the classification ratings on 
games and toys were obsolete. It said 
it wished to go on record as not being 
satisfied with the carload ratings and 
minimum weights published in the Uni- 
form Classification. It said the industry 
believed it should have a graduated scale 
along the lines finally published for the 
furniture traffic. 


Asbestone Siding 


The New Orleans (La.) Traffic and 
Transportation Bureau asked the Com- 
mission to suspend operation of in- 
creased ratings on corrugated asbestone 
siding. It said the proposed changes 
in ratings on asbestone violated the terms 
of rule 9(K) of I.C.C. circular No. 20, in 
which it was provided, among other 
things, that a suspended rate, charge or 
classification, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice might not be changed or withdrawn 
or the effective date thereof further 
deferred, except by order or special per- 
mission of the Commission. Items pro- 
tested were 2080, roofing or sheathing; 
and 39430, shingles, roofing or siding 
type, asbestos. 


The New Orleans petitioner further 
asserted that pending proceedings in I. 
and S. No. 5957, Asbestone Roofing or 
Siding (T.W., Sept. 8, 1951, p. 28) and 
the terms of the aforementioned rule 
9(K) acted as a stay against any revi- 
sion or change whatsover in the sched- 
ules under suspension unless and until 
authorized by a permissive order of the 
Commission. 


Box, Crate Material 


Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Century, 
Fla., headed a list of 40 petitioning lum- 
ber companies situated in six southern 
states who asked for suspension of class 
25 rates publihed in Western Trunk 
Lines freight tariff W/S-1001, Agent L. E. 
Kipp’s I.C.C. A-3930 and other named 
tariffs insofar as they applied on box 
and crate material, lumber, poles, piling 
and other articles usually taking lumber 


rates, carload, from Southern Freight 
Association Territory to W.T.L. Territory 
and Kansas and Missouri points. They 
asserted that the class 25 rates on lum- 
ber and related articles from the south 
to W.T.L. points would mean substantial 
increases in the present combination 
rates “due to the fact that it will no 
longer be possible to use the combina- 
tion rule in the making of such com- 
bination rates.” 

The petitioners said that in compli- 
ance with the Commission’s special rules 
of practice governing petitions for sus- 
pension of No. 28300 rates, they asked 
that the railroads parties to Kipp’s I.C.C. 
A-3930 and Agent Kratzmeir’s I.C.C. 4000 
be required to amend items 300 of those 
tariffs to provide that the class rates con- 
tained therein would not apply on lum-~ 
ber and related articles, carloads, from 
S.F.A. Territory to all destinations 
named therein in W.T.L. Territory and to 
Kansas and Missouri points in order that 
= present rates could be continued in 
effect. 


Paper Packing Cushions 

Jiffy Manufacturing Co., Hillside, N.J., 
petitioned for suspension of increased 
l.c.l. and c.l. ratings on macerated paper 
packing cushions or packing pads cover- 
ed by item 35020. They said the afore- 
mentioned commodities were used exten- 
sively in the packing of furniture and 
other finished articles. The protestant 
said it sought a graduated carload or 
volume rating and minimum weight as 
follows on cars not exceeding 40 feet 9 
inches in length: Class 3744—minimum 
weight 18,000 pounds; class 321%4—mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds; class 30- 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, and class 


27%—minimum weight 36,000 pounds. On 
cars exceeding 40 feet 9 inches in length, 
it said, the minimum weight should be 


increased 32 per cent. On lc. ship- 
ments class 55 was sought, it said. 

The traffic and transportation commit- 
tee of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Strat- 
ford, Conn., protested higher ratings on 
packing devices (item 35060), brake lin- 
ing, N.O.I.B.N. (item 6215), brake lining 
fabric (item 6210), clutch facings (item 
16510), rubber mats and matting (item 
17905), and rubber belting (item 4350). 


Insulating Materials 


The Ruberoid Co., New York, N.Y., 
protested items 24600 and 24605 in which, 
it said, the carriers proposed to increase 
the l.cl. ratings on asbestos insulating 
materials, in forms or shapes, from sec- 
ond class to first class, and in solid flat 
blocks, from third class to second class. 
Ruberoid said also it was proposed to 
make the carload rating on solid flat 
blocks subject to rule 34 of the classifi- 
cation, which was presently not the case. 


It said the proposed uniform rating 
on asbestos insulating material, in forms 
or shapes, was : l.c.l., class 100; c.l., class 
50, and when in solid flat blocks, 1.c.l., 
class 85, and c.l., class 35. 


“The present ratings have been in ef- 
fect for a great many years,” said Ruber- 
oid. “In fact, lower less-carload ratings 
have been established by exceptions to 
the classification because of the need for 
lower less-carload ratings, but, unfortu- 
nately, the carriers now have proposed 
to cancel the less-carload exceptions rat- 
ings, and the hearings on that proposal 
are -now taking place. To cancel the 
exceptions ratings, and also increase the 
classification ratings, would amount to 
more than a double increase. The appli- 
cation of rule 34 of the classificafion to 
insulating material in solid flat blocks is 
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something entirely new and has nothing 
to do with uniform classification rat- 
Fe 

The Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
O., asked the Commission to suspend : 
item 10190, antimony oxide, and continue 
in effect the existing ratings and rates, 
and enter on an investigation, unless by 
voluntary action the carriers parties to 
the Uniform Classification granted the 
relief necessary. 

The protestant said the Uniform Clas- 
sification committee had erred in estab- 
lishing a Class 45 rating published and 
class 35 was just and reasonable and 
should be published. It said that class 
45 was a synthetic rating proposed and 
established to protect the revenues of 
western and southern carriers, but that 
the revenue needed no protection because 
the material did not move under class 
rates but on a commodity basis. 

Dry Goods 

The Higginbotham-Bailey Co., Dallas, 
Tex., manufacturer and wholesaler of 
dry goods asked the Commission to sus- 
pend item 12950, relating to cotton cloth- 
ing and other items covering hosiery, 
knit -goods, bed pads, plush, gloves or 
mittens, pads or padding and caps. It 
said that items numbered 12950, 12975, 
25745, and 35140 covering cotton clothing, 
hosiery, knit goods, bed pads and plush. 
were published in item 640-A, supple- 
ment 24 of southwestern lines tariff 
252-C, I.C.C. 3987, with a rating of class 
78, and the Uniform Classification pro- 
vided a rating of class 100. The protest- 
ant said it was its belief that the rail- 
roads would sooner or later cancel the 
exceptions ratings to the classification 
and would have only the classification 
rating available to move the commodi- 
ties. This, it said, would result in an 
increase in the rating from class 78 to 
class 100 or an increase of 22 per cent. 


Stoves, Lighting Fixtures 


Artkraft Manufacturing Corporation, 
of Lima, O., asked suspension of the 
following items in the classification: 
Nos. 5365, 5375, and 5395, providing for 
carload rate of Class 60, 16,000 pounds 
minimum, and Class 45, 24,000 pounds 
minimum, on electric cooking stoves; 
item 40660, providing Class 125 rating, 
less carloads, on electric signs, NOIBN; 
items 13895, 13900, 13910, 13925, and 
13930, providing less-carload rating on 
cooling boxes and refrigerators alleged to 
represent an increase of 7% per cent: 
items 29245, 29250, and 29265 providing 
Class 100 rating on ironing and washing 
machines, in less-carload, and Class 60. 
carloads, minimum, 16,000 pounds; item 
5115, providing Class 85 rating, less-car- 
load, and Class 45, carloads, minimum 
24,000 pounds, on water heaters. The 
new ratings, it was alleged, represented 
increases and would result in unjust and 
unreasonable freight charges. 

Artkraft asked that the present rat- 
ings in the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication No. 20, I.C.C.-O.C. No. 64, be 
continued in effect while. the protested 
ratings were investigated. 


F, W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 
O., protested items 25975 and 25980, on 
fluorescent lighting fixtures, without 
lamps, asserting that present charges on 
those fixtures had been under attack 
since February 16, 1951, and that the 
fixtures were paying more than the traf- 
fic would bear. It said rates would be 20 
per cent higher in Official Territory 
where 69 per cent of its tonnage meved, 
3.2 per cent lower in the south where 10 
per cent moved, with no increase or a 
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JUTTING ABRUPTLY from the rear of a Northern Pacific work train near Big Timber, Montana, this 38-ton length of 
rail is about to be lowered into place on the ties. As a crane holds the rail, the train pulls out from under its load. 


No clickety-clack on this railroad track ! 


WHAT YOU SEE is a continuous, jointless ribbon of 
rail so long that 54 gondola cars are required to carry 
it. By field welding éwo of these rails together, Northern 
Pacific gets three-quarters of a mile of track—with 
nary a click nor a clack in all its length! 


The first stretch of this new “silent”? track has just 
been laid—another example of NP leadership in 
applying technology to railroading. 

All up and down “Main Street of the Northwest”’, 
important improvements like this keep happening. In 
the past 10 years alone, Northern Pacific has invested 
$183 million in new roadbed and track, new power 
and rolling stock, new terminal facilities and service 
... with more streamlining to come. 


Yet, behind all this activity is one simple idea. NP 


is constantly improving its system to keep pace with- 


the amazing growth of the great area it serves. 


In late years a kind of economic transformation has 
come about in the Northwest. Hundreds of new in- 
dustries, drawn by new hydroelectric power, have 
started up. Vast expanses of farm land, made fruitful 
by irrigation, have started producing for your dinner 
table. 


More changes are on the way, all along ‘‘Main 
Street’. And from the Midwest to Pacific Northwest, 
NP is ready for them. 

One day soon you may discover what all this means 
to you. With its strictly modern, ever-improving facil- 
ities, Northern Pacific is the right road for YOU to take. 
when traveling, shipping or settling in the Northwest! 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Route of the streamlined North Coast Limited 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


THINGS ARE MOVING ON 


Main Street of the Northwest 
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reduction in Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory, where 9 per cent moved, and a re- 
duction of 7.4 per cent in the southwest, 
where 7 per cent of the tonnage moved. 


Glass Doors, Buffs, Hoist Buckets 


Suspension of item 21124, glass doors, 
with or without fittings, in boxes, or in 
package 535, was asked by Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. It said that a less-car- 
load rating of Class 92% was in “com- 
plete disregard” of the present rating 
established after extensive study by the 
Consolidated Classification Committee in 
1951. The protesting company asked a 
less-carload rating of Class 85 on the 
glass doors. 

To the extent that item 27540 applied 
to less-carload shipment of buffs, the 
Buff and Polishing Wheel Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., of New York, N.Y., 
asked suspension of that item. The as- 
sociation asserted that a proposed in- 
creased rating would result in excessive 
and unreasonable revenue and would 
“force an added burden of $45,000 in in- 
creased freight charges upon the in- 
dustry, on top of the multiple rate in- 
creases already granted the carrier.” It 
further .asserted that the increase was 
published “under the guise of complying 
with the Commission’s recommendation: 
for uniformity of classification, whereas 
the present less carload rating is in fact 
uniformly second class and has so been 
in all territories for many years.” 

Electric Steel Foundry, Portland, Ore., 
protested a column 85 rating on convey- 
ing, dredging, dumping or hoisting buck- 
ets, containers, dippers or skips, iron or 
steel, under item 28200, which it com- 
pared with the present column 70 rating, 
asserting that the change represented a 
21.4 per cent increase in freight charges. 
It said that third class, the column 170 
rating, had been accorded the buckets 
for 15 years or longer and that there 
had been no changes in transportation 
characteristics which affected the weight 
or space displacement that would war- 
rant a higher classification rating. 

Tools, Stoves, Wheelbarrows 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Millers Falls Co., and Threadwell Tap 
& Die Co., all of Greenfield, Mass., asked 
the Commission to suspend the following 
items in the Uniform Classification: 
42635, combination squares, chisels; 43025, 
electric drills, electric screw drivers; 
42385, star drills; 42635, glass cutters, 
hack saw frames, keyhole hack saw 
frames, levels, auger bits; 42370, auto- 
matic hand drills; 42635, awls, braces; 
42485, brass hammers; 42635, bearing 
scrapers, butcher saw frames, coping saw 
frames, calipers, dividers; 15080, microm- 
eters; 42635, nail sets, punch sets, 
punches, planes; 42775, rules; 42635, screw 
drivers, saw sets, scrapers, tap holders, 
thickness gauges; 43050, vises; and 42650, 
mitre boxes. 


The protestants said they made a di- 
versified line of tools with densities rang- 
ing from 18 to 147 pounds a cubic foot, 
with an over-all average of 41 pounds. 
They said the range of densities in each 
category of tools was wide and compelled 
the conclusion that tools should be 
treated as a homogeneous group and 
rated accordingly. The suggested Class 70, 
less-carload, and a graduated carload of 
volume scale of minimum rates and rat- 
ings, as follows: Class 60, 12,000 pounds; 
Class 5, 15,000 pounds; Class 50, 18,000 





pounds; Class 45, 22,000 pounds; Class 
40, 30,000 pounds, and Class 35, 36,000 
ds 


unds. 

The Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., asked investigation of the 
following items: 5375, electric cooking 
stoves NOIBN in boxes or crates or in 
packages 972 or 1034, or coal and wood 
and electric combined or oil and electric 
combined, in the same packages. It said 
that combined coal and wood and elec- 
tric, or oil and electric ranges, should 
be included in item 5345 with combina- 


tion coal and wood and gas ranges.- 


Malleable also asked investigation of 
item 5375 and item 5405 covering straight 
electric ranges in item 5375, and gas, 
gasoline or oil ranges in item 5405, and 
of item 5115. Malleable also asserted 
that item 5440 of Consolidated Classi- 
fication No. 20, mixture of various ranges 
and water heaters, was omitted from the 
Uniform Classification No. 1, and should 
be included in the latter. 

The rating of wheelbarrows, steel or 
steel and wood combined, NOIBN, in 
item 43720 of the Uniform Classification, 
was protested by Sterling Wheelbarrow 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Asserting that 
wheelbarrows had been “raised two 
classifications from 70 to 100,” Sterling 
said that either an error had been made 
or wheelbarrows had been arbitrarily 
penalized. 

The Chattanooga Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chattanooga, Tenn., on behalf 
of its member, the Chattanooga Wheel- 
barrow Co., asks.suspension, also, of item 
43720, asserting that the change in rat- 
ing of wheelbarrows knocked down from 
column 70 to column 100 was unreason- 
able, unjust, and in violation of section 
1 of the act as well as inconsistent with 
the Commission’s decision in the class 
rate and classification case. 





C. & W. I. Broadens Request 


For Bond Bid Exemption 


The Chicago & Western Indiana Rail- 
road Co., citing the advice of financial 
authorities, has filed a supplemental ap- 
plication with the Commission in Fi- 
nance No. 17626, increasing the amount 
of the bonds it proposes to issue, as well 
as the term of the bonds, which it asked 
might be issued without competitive bid- 
ding (T.W., Feb. 2 p. 40). 

In its original application, the C. & 
WI. asked authority to issue $52,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
to retire $50,000,000 of consolidated mort- 
gage bonds due July 1, leaving the bal- 
ance of the proceeds for working capital. 
The railroad, asking exemption from 
competitive bidding, said it wanted to 
avoid going into the “present battered 
investment market” and to sell the bonds 
by negotiation. 

The supplemental application asks au- 
thority to create an entirely new issue 
of general and collateral trust mortgage 
bonds, maturing in 30 years instead of 
in 10 years as originally proposed, and 
for $65,000,000, instead of $52,000,000. The 
applicant said the proceeds of the new 
bonds would pay the consolidated bonds, 
retire all first and refunding bonds, pres- 
ently outstanding in the amount of $11,- 
739,000, and provide $2,500,000 for capi- 
tal expenditures 

The C. & W.I. said that, in the course 
of discussions with the managers of the 
purchase group, the position had been 
taken by them that it would be to the 
best interest of the applicant, instead of 
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issuing a new series of first and refund- 
ing bonds maturing in a 10-year period, 
to create the new issues of general and 
collateral trust mortgage bonds, with 
the later maturity. 

To the end that it might “press to a 
conclusion a negotiation for a sale” to 
the banking group the proposed issue of 
new long-term bonds, the C. & WQ4. 
asked that it be exempted from the re- 
quirements for competitive bidding. 





Rails Protest Reduced Oil 


Rate of Water Carrier 


Trunk Line Territory railroads other 
than the Chesapeake & Ohio have asked 
the Commission to suspend a reduced 
water-carrier rate on petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from Marcus Hook, Pa.., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., published by C. G. 
Willis, Inc., Norfolk, Va., to become ef- 
fective March 30. The protested matter 
is item 172-B, supplement No. 7 to I.C.C. 
39. 

The rails said the proposed rate was 
82 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 26,000 
pounds, as compared with the presently 
published all-rail rate on this commodity 
between the involved points of 96.5 cents, 
carload minimum weight 26,000 pounds. 
They said the present rail-water-rail 
rate was 94.3 cents, minimum 26,000 
pounds. The petitioners added: 

“Protestants do not contend that the 
water carrier shipload rates should be 
identical with those published by the 
rail carriers; however, it is contended 
that the rate proposed herein is outside 
the zone of reasonableness and therefore 
should not be permitted to become ef- 
fective. 

“The proposed rate of this respondent 
is 14.5 cents below the going all-rail 
rate and 12.3 cents below the published 
rail-water-rail rate. 

“While it is true that the water car- 
riers must compensate by their rate for 
certain disabilities of service which 
accrue to them in competition with mo- 
tor and rail carriers, protestants believe 
that the rate proposed is unnecessarily 
low to permit respondent to participate 
in this traffic and that this rate will 
serve to divert traffic from the rail lines. 

“It is interesting to note that at 
present this respondent maintains a 
rate of 96 cents per 100 pounds, subject 
to a minimum of 26,000 pounds on the 
same type of traffic from Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Camden, N.J., to Jacksonville, 
Fla. . Surely the distance between 
Philadelphia and Camden and Marcus 
Hook is not so great so as to justify a 
difference of 14 cents from the more 
distant origins. 

“If the respondent contends that its 
present rates from Philadelphia and 
Camden are just and reasonable then it 
is prima facie that the proposed rate 
from Marcus Hook cannot be justified 
as being just and reasonable. . .” 


Small Shipment Charge 


The Kruse Hardware Co., and the 
Huenefeld Co., both of Cincinnati, O., 
have asked the Commission to suspend 
@ proposed change in the minimum 
charge for small shipments and the addi- 
tion of a special charge of $1.50 a ship- 
ment on all shipments weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds.. They said these were 
contemplated by item 70-B, supplement 
No. 8 to Agent C. M. Myers motor freight 
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Write today for an illustrated brochure 
on Port of Seattle facilities and ser- 
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coming 1952 FAR EAST TRADE FAIR; 
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IMPORTED SCOTCH is expensive. But the cost to the im- 
porter is even greater if customs duty must be paid on 
bottles broken or damaged in shipment. 

That’s why liquor importers are taking advantage of 
Seattle’s modern Foreign Trade Zone (shown at left). 
Here, merchandise can be inspected, re-labeled, displayed, 
packaged or otherwise manipulated before entry into the 
United States. It means a tidy saving on many items. 

During the second year of operation, the Seattle Zone 
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tariff No. 0-6-B, MF-I.C.C. 610, published 
to become effective March 29. 

The protestants said they served a 
substantial portion of Ohio, and, in 
doing so, met competition at Richmond, 
Ind., Louisville, Ky., Dayton, Columbus, 
Chillicothe, Toledo, and Cleveland, O., 
and Huntington, W.Va., as well as at a 
number of other points. 

Establishment of the proposed mini- 
mum charge and addition of the $1.50 
special charge, they said, would result 
in discrimination against intrastate 
shippers “for the reason the carriers 
have not pubilshed a similar provision in 
the interstate tariffs applying from 
points such as Louisville, Ky., Richmond, 
Ind., and Huntington, W.Va., to points 
in the state of Ohio.” The protestants 
added: 

“Additionally, the changes contem- 
plated by the above publication, if per- 
mitted to become effective, will be ex- 
tremely detrimental to us as jobbers be- 
cause it will greatly reduce our ability 
to serve the territory we have been serv- 
ing for many years and in certain in- 
stances prohibit movement entirely.” 


Norfolk Southern Asks 
Approval of 2-for-1 


Common Stock Split 


The Norfolk Southern-Railway Co., 
by an application in Finance No. 
17705, has asked authority to issue 
not more than 200,000 shares of its 
no-par-value common stock. 


The proposal involves a split-up of 
common stock to that for each share 
of common held by the stockholders an 
additional share will be received; holders 
of general mortgage -bonds on exercise 
of conversion privileges will be entitled to 
receive two shares of the common stock 
for each share they would otherwise be 
entitled to receive; and any holder of a 
certificate of deposit of securities of the 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Co., under 
a plan of reorganization approved in 
1940, will be entitled to receive two shares 
of the common stock of Norfolk Southern 
for each share he would otherwise be 
entitled to receive. 

The Commission has instituted an in- 
vestigation into the “management, ac- 
counting, financial and other practices” 
of the railway and an affiliated bus com- 
pany in No. 30980, Practices of Norfolk 
Southern Railway Co. and Norfolk South- 
ern Bus Corporation,- with a hearing 
scheduled in Washington, D.C., on April 
22 (T.W., March 15, p. 51). 

The Norfolk Southern said that it had 
not issued, and was not authorized to 
issue, any kind or class of stock other 
than its no-par-value common. As of 
January 18, it said, the number of such 
shares authorized, outstanding and to be 
issued, was 195,166. It said that full vot- 
ing power was vested in the common 
stock holders, each share being entitled 
to one vote. As between the holders of 
the common stock, it said, there were 
no preferences, either on liquidation or 
otherwise, and that the common was 
not subject to call, and did not have 
conversion privileges. 

At the close of business on February 11, 
the applicant said, the number of indi- 


vidual holders of its common stock was 
1,336. It said the stock was not listed 
on any stock exchange but was traded 
“over the counter” where the stock was 
currently quoted at “around $34.00 to 
$37.00 per share, there freqeuntly being 
a spread of several dollars between the 
‘bid’ and ‘asked’ prices.” 

The railroad said it believed the pro- 
posed stock split-up would increase the 
marketability of its common stock, result 
in wider distribution, and tend to facili- 
tate public financing of its future re- 
quirements. 

The applicant said that a resolution 
to split up the common stock was adopted 
by its board of directors on January 19, 
and that enlarged resolutions were 
adopted on March 4, and that stock- 
holders of the applicant, at a meeting 
on March 5, approved the enlarged reso- 
lution of the board of directors. The 
Commission’s order of investigation in 
No. 30980 was made public January 23. 


Clipper Carloading Assails 
Hopke Pool Car Operation 


Clipper Carloading Co., has addressed 
a telegram to the Commission asking 
that a cease and desist order be issued 
against George M. Hopke, doing business 
as Metropolitan Pool Car Associates. 

The telegram, signed by Jerry Cham- 
bers, president of Clipper Carloading, 
read. as follows: 

“Clipper Carloading Co. respectfully 
requests that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission immediately issue a cease 
and desist order against George M. Hopke 
doing business as Metropolitan Pool Car 
Associates. 

“George M. Hopke was held by the 
Commission in FF-200 to be operating 
as a freight forwarder. No order has 
been issued ordering him to cease such 
operations. 

“Clipper Carloading Co. in an attempt 
to meet the rates now quoted by George 
M. Hopke filed freight tariff No. WC-14 
ICC-FF. No. 57, which was suspended 
by the Commission in I. and S. docket 
No. 5991. Our petition to vacate this 
suspension was also denied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We are 
now faced with the necessity of spend- 
ing considerable sums of money to justify 
a tariff meeting competition that is un- 
regulated. Irreparable damage is being 
done to Clipper by the continuance of 
such unregulated competition. 


“We respectfully request that the Com- 
mission bring this matter to a close by 
issuing the cease and desist order re- 
quested in this telegram. Copies of this 
telegram have gone to parties of record.” 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 17700, New York Central Rail- 
road Co., asKs approval of merger into itself 
of the properties and franchises of West 
Shore Railroad Co., New Jersey Junction 
Railroad Co., New York & Fort Lee Railroad 
Co., Wallkill Valley Railroad Co., Toledo & 
Ohio Central Railway Co., Lake Erie, Alliance 
& Wheeling Railroad Co., and the Federal 
Valley Railroad Co. for ownership, manage- 
ment and operation of the properties now 
in separate ownership, to simplify the cor- 
porate structure of Central’s system. 

+ * Oo 


Finance No. 17701, New York Central Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of securities of 
the companies proposed to merged into it 
in Finance No. 17700. . 


Finance No. 17703, Shein’s Express, Tren- 
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ton, N.J., asks authority to issue four notes 
of $10,000 each, payable one, two, three and 
four years after approval of purchase of 
certain rights of Central Jersey Motor Lines, 
Inc., under consideration in MC-F-5107. The 
applicant said that the notes would be ac- 
cepted by Central Jersey Motor Lines at 
face value and that there would be no ex- 
pense incurred in connection with the 
issuance and disposition of the securities. 
+. * * 

Finance No. 17704, Louisiana Midland Rail- 
way Co. asks authority to lease and operate 
the Black River branch of the Missouri 
Pacific extending from Wildsville to Con- 
cordia Junction, 14.7 miles, and to use under 
trackage rights the line of the M.P. from 
Concordia Junction to Vidalia, 8.95 miles of 
main line and 2.40 miles of side track, and 
for joint use and operation with the M.-P. 
of the latter’s Vidalia terminals, all in Con- 
cordia parish, La. The application involves 
continuance of a present operation. 

* * oo 


Finance No. 17706, Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to issue $4,950,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, Series 35, to 
be dated May 1 and to mature in 30 semi- 
annual installments, the proceeds to pay 
not more than 75 per cent of the estimated 
cost, $6,632,000, of 50 diesel passenger, road 
switcher and switch engines. Bids are asked 
by noon of April 15 at the Chicago offices 
or the railroad. 

= + * 

Finance No. 17708, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. asks authority to issue $9,450,000 
of equipment trust certificates, to be dated 
April 15, and to mature in 30 semi-annual 
installments. The proceeds wil meet part 
of the cost of 27 diesel-electric freight, road 
switching and switching locomotives and 
525 fifty-ton box cars. Competitive bids 
will be asked. 

- x a 


MC-F-5175, Chicago-St. Louis Express, Inc.., 
St. Louis, Mo., asks authority to purchase 
certain operating rights of Primrose Freight 
Service, St. Louis. and George J. Frank join. 
in application. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


* 

No. 30344, General Chemical Division. 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., et al. v. A. T 
& S. F., et al. Garfield Chemical & Manu- 
facturing Corp. further asks argument. 

cd * * 

No. 30661, Coal, Ill. and Ind. to Ontonagon. 
Mich. Eastern rail protestants, Property 
Owners’ Committee, and Wisconsin Coal Bu- 
reau, Inc. and Maher Coal Bureau ask re- 
opening, reargument and reconsideration. 

* * * 

No. 30889, Commercial Shearing 
Stamping Co. v. B. & O., et al. 
ask hearing. 


and 
Defendants 


7” oe 

MC-105956, Sub. 3, Melva H. Seamons Ex- 
tension—Utah Points; MC-105956, Sub. 4, 
Same Common Carrier Application. Ap- 
Plicant asks reconsideration. 

of * a 

MC-C-1278, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc. v. York Motor Express Co. Complainant 
asks reconsideration. 

* cs * 

MC-F-4675, Norman Spatz—Control; 
mond Transportation, Inc—Purchase— 
Elmer E. Brown. Applicants ask argument 
and/or reconsideration. 

ok oe tk 

MC-54465, Sub. 4, Carbon Freight Lines, 
Inc. Extension—Price, Utah, to Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. Applicant, and Carbon Motor- 
way, Inc. ask reopening and substitution of 
latter for former as party applicant. 

* * ok 


MC-111758, Liquid Carriers, Inc. Common 
Carrier Application. Wheeling Pipe Line, 
Inc., et al. ask reconsideration. 

* ca * 


MC-FC-54083, Moss Truck Line, Inc., 
Tranrsferee, and Mound City Transfer, Trans- 
feror. Applicants ask vacation of order of 
Jan. 15, and reconsideration. 


WE ALL KNOW that shipping losses 
and damages impose a staggering and 
largely unnecessary loss during peace 
time. Now, with the urgent need to con- 
serve materials and the manpower which 
enters into them, Perfect Shipring be- 
comes both an economic end and a mili- 
tary goal.—Majsor GENERAL PHILIP B. 
FLEMING. 


Dia- 





VOTE For 


PERFECT SHIPPING 


Yes, see if you don’t agree Reading 
service is fine service—efficient, speedy, 
careful. Ask regular Reading shippers— 


they’ll tell you the same thing. 


There’s good reason for this splen- 
did record. The Reading, famed as a 
progressive road, constantly seeks to 
improve its service. New equipment, 
enlarged facilities, and more efficient 
methods make for safer, more careful 


car handling, and faster movement. 


But it takes one thing more for 
perfect shipping—the shipper’s help! 
Through proper packing, loading, and 
stowing; through careful selection of 
handling equipment; through correct 
fastening, bracing, and accurate mark- 
ing—the shipper gets his goods off to a 
good start. You can count on the 


Reading to take it from there! 


See for yourself. Next time, ship 
the friendly way—via Reading! 


Reading Railway System 


More than a century of dependable service 
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Motor Carriers Attack 
Official Territory Rail 


All-Commodity Rates 


The Eastern Central Motor Car- 
riers Association, Inc., has filed a 
complaint with the Commission, al- 
leging in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 
and 15 of the interstate commerce 
act, all-commodity rates maintained 
by the Official Territory railroads, 
and asking that the railroads be re- 
quired to put into effect for the 
future rates which the Commission 
may deem reasonable, just, non-dis- 
criminatory, non-preferential, and 
non-prejudicial. 

The complaint is in No. 31006, Eastern 
Central Motor Carriers Association, Inc., 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
road Co., et al. 

The association asserted that the de- 
fendants maintained all-comodity rates 
applicable to mixed commodities (all 
freight, mixed freight, or all commodi- 
ties), in carloads, between points in Offi- 
cial Territory, and particularly points be- 
tween which the complainant also pub- 
lished rates for motor common carrier 
application. Among the tariffs named 
was B. & O. I.C.C. No. 23890. 

The motor carrier association said that 
the computation of charges on the mixed 
carload in accordance with the rule 
quoted in the complaint, resulted in the 
application of the all-commodity rate as 
the maximum to be applied to the actual 
weight of any commodity in the mixture, 
regardless of its classification rating. At 
the same time, it said, any commodity in 
the mixture having a classification or 
exception rating lower than the level of 
the all-commodity rate was given full 
benefit thereof. 

The motor carrier group said that the 
rates and rules under consideration, as 
set out in the defendants’ all-commodity 
tariffs, were published primarily for and 
were used almost exclusively by freight 
forwarders and a limited number of large 
shippers. 

It asserted that those rates, rules, reg- 
ulations and charges resulted in trans- 
portation charges “far below a minimum 
reasonable level and result further in 
unwarranted and unnecessary dissipa- 
tion of the revenues of the defendant 
railroads, all in violation of sections 1(4), 
1(5), and 15(a) of the interstate com- 
merce act.” 

Also, the association said, the provi- 
sions complained of were in “derogation” 
of the mandate in section 1(6) of the 
act requiring defendants to establish 
just and reasonable classifications of 
property, that the provisions were dis- 
criminatory between shippers since they 
were, in effect, restricted to forwarders 
or a limited class of shippers, in viola- 
tion of section 2. The association also 
alleged that the provisions complained 
of were unduly preferential of the points 
between which they applied, the for- 
warders and shippers which benefited 
by them, and unduly prejudicial to other 








localities, other traffic, notably less-car- 
load traffic, and to shippers which could 
not meet the requirements of the all- 
commodity tariffs, in violation of sec- 
tion 3. 





Digest of Complaints 


No. 30990, Sub. 1, Agsco Chemicals, Inc., 
Grand Forks, N.D., v. A.C.L. et al. 
Alleges rates on superphosphate from 
East Tampa, Fla., to points in Minnesota 
and North Dakota, in the statutory pe- 
riod, in violation of section 1. Asks 
cease and desist order, rates, and repara- 
tion. (E. J. Hanson, Box 869, Grand 

Forks, N.D.) 

* * + . 

No. 31006, Eastern Central Motor Car- 
riers Association, Inc. v. A. C. & Y. 
et al. 

Alleges all-commodity rates published 
by defendant railroads in violation of 
sections 1, 2, 3, and 15. Asks cease and 
desist order and rates. (Homer S. Car- 
penter, 537 Washington Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C.) 

o* * ~ 

No. 31007, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Indiana, Pa., et al. v. B.. & O. 
et al. 

Allege rates on bituminous coal, from 
Reynoldsville district, in Pennsylvania, 
to Buffalo, N.Y., and points taking the 
same rate, in violation of sections 1, 2, 
and 3. Ask cease and desist order and 
rates. (Jerome H. Simons, 829 Washing- 
ton Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

* - * 


No. 31008, American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., v. Santa Fe et al. 


* 
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Alleges rates on about 125 cars a month 
of fresh meat in the two-year period 
preceding February 1, 1951, from Pueblo, 
Colo., to numerous destina*ions in Offi- 
cial Territory, resulted in overcharges. 
Asks reparation. (A. Edwin Gilfillan. 
424 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.) 


* * ~ 


No. 31009, Rochester Iron & Metal Co., 
Rochester, N.Y., v. B. & O. et al. 


Alleges rates on shipments of scrap 
iron for remelting purposes, shipped in 
the statutory period between points in 
Official Territory, in violation of section 
1. Asks cease and desist order, rates, and 
reparation of $10,000, and pendente lite. 
(L. V. Brandt, 1240 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 40, Il.) 


* * * 


No. 31010, Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, v. Mil- 
waukee et al. 


Alleges in violation of section 1 rates 
on carloads of crushed rock received at 
Hamilton from Sioux Falls, S.D., and 
asks cease and desist order, rates, and 
reparation of $500. (S. W. W. Carr, 100 
W. 10th St., Sioux Falls, S.D.) 


a * * 


MC-C-1378, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., 
v. Rock Island Transfer & Storage 
Co. 


Alleges rates on iron and steel articles, 
from Bettendorf, Ia., to Des Plaines, IIl., 
since May 6, 1947, in violation of section 
216(d). Asks cease and desist order, 
rates, and that defendant be required to 
refund alleged overcharges. (J. W. Good- 
man, 6022 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 
3, Wis.) 





PROPOSED REPORTS 


Examiner Would Deny Truck 
Line Control by D. and C. 
Navigation Co. and Others 


Examiner Vernon V. Baker has 
recommended that the Commission 
deny an application of the Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Co., De- 
troit, Mich., Griswold Building, Inc., 
Detroit, William J. Robinson, Denver, 
Colo., and George J. Kolowich, stock 
owner in the D. and C., for authority 
to acquire joint control of Denver- 
Chicago Trucking Co., Inc., Denver. 


A proposed report was issued in MC- 
F-4841, George J. Kolowich—Control; 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co.— 
Control—Denver-Chicago Trucking Co., 
Inc. 


Examiner Baker said the applicants 
referred to an affidavit indicating that 
D. and C. had suspended all water car- 
rier operations, and contended that only 
one carrier was involved in the transac- 
tion, namely, Denver-Chicago Trucking 
Co., Inc. The examiner said the appli- 
cants also contended that D. and C. was 
not a carrier and had not been since 
September, 1950. For these reasons, he 
said, they contended that the transaction 
was not in the purview of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act, which relates 
to combinations and consolidations of 
carriers. 


It was clear, said the examiner, that 





D. and C. was a water carrier subject 
to part III of the act on March 23, 1951, 
when Kolowich acquired Denver-Chi- 
cago’s stock. He said that although D. 
and C. had conducted no physical opera- 
tions after the end of September, 1950, 
such suspension was in accordance with 
its usual custom and in obedience to the 
terms of its certificate. On March 23, 
1951, he said, the company had not an- 
nounced any intention to refrain from 
operating in the 1951 season, and that, 
according to testimony of its president, 
no decision on the matter had been 
reached at the time of the hearing. 


With respect to D. and C.’s present 
status, said the examiner, even if it 
was assumed, as alleged in the afore- 
mentioned affidavit, that the company 
had indefinitely suspended its operations, 
nevertheless, it should be found that it 
was a carrier subject to part III of the 
act. He said it was a “carrier” within 
the meaning of that term as used in 
section 5. The proposéd transaction, he 
said, would vest in D. and C. and per- 
sons affiliated with it the power to con- 
trol another carrier, Denver-Chicago 
Trucking Co., Inc. 


The examiner said the evidence justi- 
fied a conclusion that on March 23, 
1951, Kolowich had the power to and 
did actually control D. and C. Navigation 
Co. He said that when, on that date, 
Kolowich purchased 60 per cent of Den- 
ver-Chicago’s outstanding stock, he 
thereby acquired control of that com- 
pany, a motor carrier. That purchase, 
he said, was effected as a step in pur- 
suance of the applicants’ plans to dis- 
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The plain hard facts prove you save with 


CHEVROLE TRUCKS 


Advance- 
Design 


MORE TRUCK FOR LESS MONEY 


Compare the list price of a Chevrolet 

truck with that of any other truck built 

to handle the same payloads. You'll 
find the Chevrolet truck lists for less, yet brings you 
ruggedness, stamina and great truck features you won't 
find in many trucks costing much more. 


ROCK-BOTTOM OPERATING COSTS 


Dollar-for-dollar comparisons prove 
that Chevrolet trucks cost least to own 
and maintain. Valve-in-Head economy 
saves on gas, in the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or 92-h.p. 
Thriftmaster engines. Four-way engine lubrication reduces 
wear and oil costs. Rugged construction means long life. 


ENGINEERED FOR YOUR LOADS 


Every Chevrolet truck is factory- 
matched to payload and service 
requirements. You don’t have to buy 


more truck—or settle for less truck—than you need for 
your loads. Frame, axles, springs, body, brakes and 
power are balanced for the job. 


LOWER, SLOWER DEPRECIATION 


Records show that Chevrolet trucks 

traditionally bring more money at 

resale or trade-in than many other 
makes. Chevrolet's market value stays up because the 
value stays in! Here is important and convincing proof 
that Chevrolet is the best truck buy! 


in value 
in sales 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCK FEATURES 


TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 
105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thrift- 
master—to give you greater power per gallon, 
lower cost per load e POWER-JET CARBU- 
RETOR—for smooth, quick acceleration 
response e DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH— 
for easy-action engagement e SYNCHRO- 
MESH TRANSMISSION —for fast, smooth 


shifting e HYPOID REAR AXLE—for 
dependability and long life e TORQUE- 
ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models e 
PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICU- 
LATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models e 
TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy- 
duty models e DUAL-SHOE PARKING 
BRAKE—for greater holding ability on heavy- 


duty models e CAB SEAT—with double-deck 
springs for complete riding comfort e VENTI- 
PANES—for improved cab ventilation e WIDE- 
BASE WHEELS—for increased tire mileage e 
BALL-TYPE STEERING —for easier handling 
e UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES—for greater load 
protection e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING—for 
increased comfort and modern appearance. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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tribute the stock among them and 
resulted in effectuating control or man- 
agement of two carriers in a common in- 
terest, without the Commission’s prior 
approval. 

After describing the procedure lead- 
ing to Kolowich’s acquisition of control 
of Denver-Chicago, the examiner said 
the Commission “should not sanction 
such flagrant disregard of the require- 
ments of the law by granting approval 
for the future of the control unlawfully 
acquired.” 


Mills Trucking Control 


Seen in Violation of Act 


Examiner Walter D. McCloud, by a 
proposed report in MC-F-4852, Marion 
Trucking Co., Inc., et al—Investigation 
of Control—E. E. Mills Trucking Co., 
Inc., has recommended that the Com- 
mission should find that control or man- 
agement of E. E. Mills Trucking Co., 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., in a common in- 
terest with Marion Trucking Co., Inc., 
Marion, Ind., was accomplished or effec- 
tuated on or about October 2, 1950, and is 
continuing in violation of the provisions 
of section 5(4) of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

Examiner McCloud also proposed that 
the Commission should find that 
Thomas and Mary Louise Marcucilli and 
E. E. Mills participated in the effectua- 
tion of the aforementioned control and 
management of Mills and Marion in a 
common interest; that Ralph, Thomas, 
and Mary Louise Marcucilli and S. G. 
Wright were participating in its con- 
tinuance; and that E. E. Mills, since Sep- 
tember 15, 1951, had been no longer con- 
cerned with the affairs of E. E. Mills 
Trucking Co. 

The examiner said that an order 
should be entered discontinuing the in- 
vestigation with respect to E. E. Mills 
and requiring the remaining respondents 
to terminate the law violation found to 
exist. He recommended that Thomas 
Marcucilli be required to divest himself 
of all interest held by him in the capital 
stock of E. E. Mills Trucking Co., to a 
person or persons not affiliated with him 
or any company controlled by him. 





Absorption 


No. 30853, White Pine Sash Co. v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co., et al., embracing Sub. 1, 
Western Pine Mfg. Co. v. Same; Sub. 2, 
Baird Naundorf Lumber Co. v. Same; 
Sub. 3, Brewer Lumber Mills, Inc., and 
Brewer Pine Box Co. v. Same. By Ex- 
aminer O. L. Mohundro. Recommends 
finding defendants’ refusal to absorb 
connecting line switching charges on car- 
loads of logs and lumber products at 
Spokane, Wash., on non-competitive 
traffic, while absorbing such charges on 
competitive traffic moving over their 
lines to complainants’ mills, not shown 
an unreasonable practice or otherwise 
unlawful; except that defendants’ prac- 
tice of charging competing carriers that 
absorb terminal switching charges out 
of their Jine-haul rates on competitive 
traffic a higher charge for like services 
than currently applicable when such 
services are paid by the shippers, should 
be found to be an unreasonable practice 
and ordered removed. 





MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 


ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 


State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home Office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 


Paper Boxes 


I. and S. M-3969, Paper Boxes—Mont- 
ville, Conn., to Chester, Pa. By Ex- 
aminer W. T. Croft. Recommends find- 
ing not shown just and reasonable pro- 
posed reduced commodity rate of 46 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 25,000 
pounds, restricted to palletized ship- 
ments, compared with present sixth-class 
rate of 50 cents, minimum 23,000 pounds, 
on paper boxes, other than corrugated 
and without wooden frames, flat, on pal- 
lets, from Montville, Conn., to Chester, 
Delaware county, Pa. Schedules on be- 
half of members of Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., 
were published to become effective No- 
vember 3, 1951, and suspended on protest 
of the conference and New England 
Territory railroads until June 5. The 
examiner recommended that the sched- 
ules be ordered cancelled without preju- 
dice to publication of a rate of 47 cents. 


Commodities 


I. and S. M-3760, Commodities—West- 
ern Territory to Middle West. By Ex- 
aminer Melvin L. Winson. Recommends 
finding not shown just and reasonable 
proposed commodity rates on various ar- 
ticles from certain points in Western 
Territory to specified points in the mid- 
dle west, suspended on protest of the 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau until 
December 31, 1951, and voluntarily post- 
poned indefinitely by the respondents. 
The rates were published to become ef- 
fective June 1, 1951, and were on florist 
stock, old glass bottles, hops, and certain 
seeds. The examiner said that truck- 
mile earnings on all of the commodities, 
minima and distance considered, ap- 
peared to be somewhat too low. He said 
the Commission should require cancella- 
tion of the suspended schedules, and dis- 
continue the proceeding. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


I. and S. M-3960, Unfinished Cotton 
Piece Goods in the South. By Examiner 
Richard Yardley. Recommends order 
requiring cancellation of proposed sched- 
ules and discontinuing proceeding on 
finding not shown just and reasonable, 
reduced rates, minima 20,000 and 30,000 
pounds, on unfinished cotton piece goods 
in the original piece, from 20 points in 
South Carolina to Biltmore and Fletcher, 
N.C. The examiner said the scredules 
were filed to become effective Octo- 
ber 26, 1951, by parties to tariffs of 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Confer- 
ence and R. S. Cooper, agents. On pro- 
tests of three southern railroads and the 
aforementioned conference, operation of 
the schedules was suspended until May 
25, said the examiner. He asserted that 
the fact comparable rates were in effect 
from other points without a showing 
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that they were moving the traffic, or 
evidence respecting the circumstances 
surrounding establishment of the rates 
to those points, did not necessarily estab- 
lish that the proposed rates were just 
and reasonable. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


New York (Montgomery)—MC-88905, 
Sub. 3, Carl R. Van Dyke, dba C. R. Van 
Dyke, Extension — Torrington, Conn. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, anthracite coal, from 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
coal mines within seven miles of each, 
and from Tamaqua, Pa., and coal mines 
within 20 miles of Tamaqua, to Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

New York (New York)—MC-66562, Sub. 
1085, Railway Express Agency, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Purcellville, Va. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, moving 
in express service, between Washington, 
D.C., and Purcellville, and return, over a 
described route, serving specified inter- 
mediate and off-route points, with con- 
ditions, including one that the service 
would be limited to a service auxiliary 
to, or supplemental of, express service. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—MC-1502, Sub. 79, 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Pennsylvania Turnpike. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and express, mail, and news- 
papers, between specified points and over 
described routes in Pa., and O. 

Ohio (Columbus)—MC-111959, Colum- 
bus-Cincinnati Trucking Co., Contract 
Carrier. Certificate proposed on further 
hearing, on finding proposed operation is 
that of common carrier. Motion picture 
films, motion picture accessories and 
supplies, and motion picture advertising 
matter, between Cincinnati, Dayton, and 
Columbus, O., and points within 15 miles 
of Columbus, over irregular routes. 

Utah (Salt Lake City)—-MC-113094, R. 
A. Gould, Inc., Common Carrier. Certifi- 
cate and dual operations proposed. Over 
irregular routes, (1) ore and ore concen- 
trates, in bulk, from points in Dolores 
county, Colo., to specified Utah points; 
(2) machinery, supplies, and equipment 
incidental to, or used in, the construction, 
development, and operation of facilities 
for the discovery, milling, and mining of 
ores and minerals, with specified excep- 
tions, from points in Utah to points in 
Dolores county, Colo. 


Government Says Period of 
Limitations on Reparation 
Does Not Apply to It 


The federal government has filed 
with the Commission its brief in the 
seventeen proceedings in which it 
seeks what has been estimated as be- 
tween two and three billion dollars in 
reparation on World War II rail 
shipments. 

As did a lengthy brief filed by the 
railroads, the government brief discusses 
in detail the issues of No. 29572, United 


States of America v. Ahnapee & West- 
ern Railway Co., et al., and the other 
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A chef who was making a stew 
Got feeling exceedingly blue: 
“They've sent me a ham 


Instead of a lamb— 


Please airFREIGHT a ewe that will do!” 





Don’t Stew! 
... Call Delta 


As regularly as morning coffee, 
Delta delivers your overnight ship- 
ments throughout the South. Rush 
or routine, you get Deltaliner speed, 
handling that enables you to save 
weight on crates, optional oo 
and delivery, coordinated truck 
transfer to off-line points. 





Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 
CHICAGO-MIAMI .$12.30 CINCINNATI-SHREVEPORT . $7.62 
DALLAS-ATLANTA. 8.00 FT. WORTH-NEW ORLEANS 4.59 


FREE: Write for new booklet on flying freight savings. 
Address airFREIGHT Dept., Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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cases, but opens with a discussion of the 
general issues (T.W., March 22, p. 45). 


In this general section, the govern- 
ment indicated that it had not given 
up its cbjections, raised in the course 
of the proceedings, to joint hearing and 
consideration of the proceedings in two 
groups, one of five, and one of 12 cases, 
and that it preserved objections made 
in connection with a motion to strike 
certain portions of the railroads’ testi- 
mony. 

The railroads having urged that the 
period of limitations had barred certain 
complaints, the government asserted 
that “the period of limitations on the 
right to seek damages on particular 
claims set forth in section 16(3)(b) does 
not apply to the United States.” The 
government said that the provisions of 
the section of the interstate commerce 
act referred to did not apply to it be- 
cause the United States was not specifi- 
cally named. It also asserted that: the 
question of limitation was moot because 
the carriers, subsequent to 90 days prior 
to the filing of the complaints, had col- 
lected their charges or brought suit to 
collect their charges on the shipments 
involved in the complaints, “on @ suffi- 
ciently broad coverage that this Com- 
mission should determine the reasonable- 
ness of the rates and charges involved 
and leave to the courts the question of 
the application of the period of limita- 
tion to the government or to particular 
shipments. .. .” 

In that connection, the government 
said that, since the last complaint in the 
cases was filed October 4, 1948, it was 
apparent that wherever the carriers had 
brought suit or collected their charges 
after July 4, 1948, the complaints were 
timely filed, even if the period of limi- 
tations was applicable. On many Cases, 
it said, the tolling of the period of limi- 
tations would cover even earlier ship- 
ments. 

As to the contention that the repara- 
tion cases amounted to a general rev- 
enue case, the government asserted that 
evidence of the type generally introduced 
in general revenue cases did not justify 
the imposition of unreasonable rates on 
specific commodities and that, therefore, 
such evidence was immaterial and ir- 
relevant. It said that “there is no such 
thing as a general increase case in re- 
verse.” 

Its third general point was that “as a 
matter of law, even though deductions 
on account of land grants are made, the 
government must be deemed to have 
paid the tariff rate in full.” Since it 
must be deemed that the government 
paid the full tariff rates, the brief said, 
evidence of land-grant deductions was 
immaterial and irrelevant in a proceed- 
ing involving the determination of just 
and reasonable rates. 

The government, as a fourth point, 
said that evidence of unilateral offers of 
carriers purported to be within the pur- 
view of section 22 of the act was imma- 
terial and might not be considered in the 
determination of reasonable rates which 
should have been applied. .In this por- 
tion of the brief, the government said 
that a section 22 quotation “is just that 
and nothing more—a unilateral offer to 
perform transportation service at not to 
exceed a certain rate or charge.” Such 


@ quotation, it asserted, was not an 
agreement or a contract. The only con- 


tract was the bill of lading covering a 
specific shipment, it said. After quoting 
the conditions of the government bill of 
lading, and a provision of the uniform 
straight bill of lading referred to in the 
government bill, that “every service per- 
formed hereunder shall be subject to all 
conditions not prohibited by law,” the 
government continued: 

“The Commission has always main- 
tained that the contract of the shipper 
is to pay the lawful rate under section 1 
of the act, even though a higher rate 
is specified. Therefore, the government’s 
contract of carriage, even though the bili 
of lading refers to a rate offered pur- 
suant to section 22, instead of section 6, 
is also to pay no more than the lawful 
rate under section 1 of the act. Both 
contracts, that of the private shipper 
and that of the government, are subject 
to the requirement of law that all rates 
and charges and rules and regulations 
afiecting the application of rates and 
charges shall be just and reasonable.” 

Later the government said that there 
was nothing in section 22 which deprived 
the United States of the protection af- 
forded by the other provisions of the act, 
or “which even qualifies that protection.” 
Section 22, it said, must be read with the 
other provisions of the act and be inter- 
preted with due regard to its manifest 
purpose. 

The government, as a fifth point, as- 
serted that it was not estopped from 
bringing the cases because of any alleged 
action of its employes which was asserted 
to have led the defendants to believe 
that the government would not test the 
reasonableness of the charges or the 
rates on government traffic before proper 
tribunals or regulatory agencies. 


Bureau Opposes Examiner 


On Private Carrier Question 


The Commission’s Bureau of Motor 
Carriers has opposed the position of a 
Commission examiner who recommended 
discontinuace of a motor carrier com- 
plaint case on finding that a lease of 
equipment and the employment of the 
Owner as a driver by a company, where 
the equipment was used to transport 
the company’s own property, was bona 
fide (T.W., March 8, p. 38). 

The bureau filed its exception and 
argument to’ the recommended report 
of Examiner E. L. Boisseree in MC-C- 
1229, Gaither Moore—Investigation of 
Operations. The examiner had found, 
among other things, that the respondent 
Moore, of Paducah, Ky., had not been, 
and was not, engaged in transporting 
property for compensation as a common 
or contract carrier. 

The bureau, on the other hand, asked 
the Commission to find that Moore had 
been and was so engaged and that it re- 
quire him to cease and desist. 

According to the bureau, the respond- 
ent formerly held a certificate issued by 
the Commission in MC-80533, which in- 
cluded transportation of beer and empty 
beer bottles between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Paducah, and these rights were later 
transferred to another carrier, leaving 
the respondent with no authority from 
the Commission to perform for-hire mo- 
tor carrier operations. 


After setting forth the circumstances 
under which the respondent, under the 
aforementioned certificate, had trans- 
ported beer from St. Louis to Paducah 
and empty bottles in the reverse direc- 
tion, for James Lovelace, doing busi- 
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ness as Lovelace Distributing Co., of 
Paducah, a wholesale distributor of 
beer, the bureau said it was obvious that 
transportation now being performed 
under a socalled lease arrangement be- 
tween the respondent and Lovelace was 
“in effect a continuation of the trans- 
portation which was performed under 
the certificate, except that the shipper 
is realizing a considerable saving in the 
actual cost to him.” 

The bureau discussed the background 
and history of the respondent, as well 
as his present activities, with respect to 
motor carrier operations, and stated that 
it was well established that the leasing 
of equipment by an owner to a shipper, 
for compensation, where the drivers were 
furnished by the lessor, either directly 
or indirectly, constitute “for hire” trans- 
portation within the purview of part II 
of the interstate commerce act. 

“The mere fact that respondent has 
been placed upon Lovelace’s payroll as 
driver does not overcome this principle,” 
it continued. “The fact remains that 
the respondent drives his own vehicle 
in the operation and is in position to 
exercise control over it as he sees fit. 
The arrangement employed by the 
parties appears to be a device and sub- 
terfuge to evade and defeat regulation, 
and should not be countenanced and 
condoned to the detriment of authorized 
motor carriers and the public generally.” 


40 Witnesses Testify 
In United Van Lines 


Hearing at Chicago 


United Van Lines, Inc., household 
goods carrier of St. Louis, Mo., in a 
hearing in MC-F-4901—United Van 
Lines, Inc.—Pooling, and two related 
cases before Commissioner R. F. 
Mitchell, of the I.C.C., in the United 
States Customs House, Chicago, 
March 20-21, called on more than 40 
witnesses, many of whom were indus- 
trial traffic managers, to testify re- 
garding the quality of its service, and 
to give their views as to the effect of 
discontinuing the present agency re- 
lationship which now characterizes 
its operation. 


The related cases are MC-C-3457— 
Geitz Storage & Moving Co., Inc., et al. 
—Investigation of Control—United Van 
Lines, Inc., and MC-F-4525—Airlines 
Vans, et al—Control—United Van Lines. 

Involved in the cases is the question 
of whether United’s relationship with its 
agents, whereby agents receive brokers 
fees, fees for accessorial service such as 
packing and crating, and lease their ve- 
hicles on a percentage basis, constitutes 
pooling, and the measure of control by 
110 member agents, who are stock hold- 
ers, according to attorneys for the com- 
pany. 

Most of those who testified on behalf 
of United Van Lines, Inc. stated that 
the service was good, and that, in their 
opinion, discontinuance of the present 
organizational set-up would work a 
hardship on them and the general ship- 
ping public. 

B. W. LaTourett, St. Louis attorney 
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Ftow you can make America Strong —/ 


WORK 
\ SAVE 
VOTE 
PRAY 


Perhaps you feel you should “do something” to 
help our country in its crisis. Most of us do. But 
not all of us can take places in the Armed Forces. 
Not all of us can build tanks or airplanes 
or guns or bullets. Many of. us... particularly 
in the present national emergency...must stay 
at our own jobs, do the same things we’ve 
done for months, for years. How, then, can we 
help? How can we “do something”? The answer 

is simple: 
First, we must work. We must work 
harder. We must work better. We must produce 
more. Second, we must save. We must save 
money. We must save materials. Third, 
we must vote. We must vote for statesman- 
like leaders. We must vote for men who have 
courage. Fourth, we must pray.. We must 
pray to God for guidance. We must pray 
to God for peace. We must pray to God 
in gratitude for all He has done for us 
and for-our country. That is our job. 
Yours and ours. If we do it well... 
we'll help make America strong. 





Yours is the power to make us strong spiritually, morally, 
politically and economically. Write today for a reprint of 
the article, “The Four Pillars of Freedom—Work, Save, 
Vote and Pray.” Mail your request to: J. B. Shores, Pub- 
lic Relations Department, Texas and Pacific Railway, 
Dallas, Texas. No charge, of course! 


*& This is one of a series of advertisements paid for by the Texas o* \: 


and Pacific Railway Company and sponsored in the public 
interest. Reprints of these advertisements are available from 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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America’s Greatest 


MERCHANT FLEET 


welcomes a 


GREAT NEW FLAGSHIP 


hy 







The new S.S. UNITED STATES 


... fastest, finest, largest passenger ship 
ever built in this country, world’s most 
modern luxury liner . . . will team with the 
popular S.S. AMERICA and sail regularly 
between New York, Havre and South- 
ampton beginning July 3rd. 


























Forty of these modern cargo vessels... each 
more than 10,000 deadweight tons . . 
up the backbone of this great cargo fleet. 


\ 
The “Blue Eagle’’. 
famous house flag . . . has been popular with 
American shippers and travelers since 1893. 


The superliner UNITED StaTEs, which enters 
express service this summer, is sure to thrill all 
Americans. It will put the American flag again on a 
passenger ship second to none in the world for 
speed, comfort, service and cuisine. This great 
vessel will be flagship to the mighty fleet of forty- 
seven other ships which already fly, the famous 
house flag of United States Lines. 


This American-flag fleet plies basic trade routes 
.-. links this country to Europe, the Far East and 
Australasia. United States Lines’ company-owned 
fleet provides shippers and passengers here and 
abroad with regular, dependable service between 






. make 








. . United States Lines’ 


The luxurious S.S. AMERICA . . . present flagship 
of United States Lines’ fleet, choice of discriminat- 
ing travelers for comfort, food and complete enjoy- 
ment... links New York with Cobh, Havre, South- 
ampton and Bremerhaven with regular sailings. 







East Coast ports of the United States and ports of 
Ireland, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain . . . Hawaii, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Japan, French Indo-China (and other Asiatic 
countries) . . . Australia and New Zealand. 


To these countries go a large share of America’s 
exports. In return, they fill many of our needs. In 
this important segment of America’s foreign trade, 
United States Lines is a leading carrier. This 
American-flag fleet helps to protect American citi- 
zens from any possibility of excessive or discrimina- 
tory freight rates and it assures shippers of efficient, 
American-standard service. 





Six of these modern cargo vessels . . 





Amsterdam service. 


United States Lines Company 


ONE BROADWAY: NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Offices in principal cities throughout the world 








10,000 deadweight tons each . . . provide 
regular fast New York-Antwerp- Rotterdam- 
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representing the household goods car- 
rier, sought to bring out in the hearing 
that there was a distinction between the 
operations of household goods carriers 
and common carriers of general com- 
modities. 
Industrial Traffic Witnesses 

Among industrial traffic men who 
testified were: A. W. Todd, manager of 
the traffic department, Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, O.; R. M. Clark, as- 
sistant traffic manager of Republic 
Steel Co., Cleveland; F. C. Winter, traffic 
manager of International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; R. M. Cowdin, supervisor, 
domestic traffic, Burroughs Adding Ma- 


chine Co., Detroit, Mich.; C.- Wolza, 
traffic manager, White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land; E. Grinnell, general traffic man- 
ager of Gaylord Container Corporation, 
St. Louis; F. J. Curran, assistant di- 
rector of traffic, Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo, O.; A. L. Vogtsberger, traffic de- 
partment, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo; R. W. Wettstyne, general traffic 
manager, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.; James Patrick, assistant to 
the general traffic manager, Spiegel, 
Inc., Chicago; W. Pioch, traffic manager, 
Sunbeam, Inc., Chicago, and C. D. 
Couch, district traffic manager, The 
Glidden Co., Chicago. 


Meat Packers Request Cost Data From 
Railroads at Chicago 1.C.C. Hearing 


Hearing Adjourned Pending Receipt and Examination of Operating 


Costs of Five Eastern Railroads. 


Disruption of Rate 


Structure by Percentage Increases Again Cited. 


Hearing in No. 30710, The Rath 
Packing Co., et al. v. A.& S., et al., and 
related cases, was adjourned by Ex- 
aminer E. H. Dishman, of the Com- 
mission, at Chicago March 19 on 
motion of meat packer complainants 
after Paul Blanchard, attorney of 
Armour & Co., on behalf of the pack- 
ers, asked five eastern railroads to 
provide wage and fuel costs, and 
other operating costs on every train 
they operated (T.W., March 22, p. 47). 


Mr. Blanchard said a formal petition 
seeking this information would be filed 
by April 1, and that the packers would 
be ready to continue their testimony 
within 30 days after they had received 
the necessary information. 

The packers expected to show, after 
they had examined the railroad cost 
studies, that handling of fresh meat 
cost the railroads less than the handling 
of “dead” freight, and yet the rates on 
fresh meat were higher, Mr. Blanchard 
said. 

The announcement was made after 
Hugh Owens, traffic manager for Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, testified that 99 per cent 
of the car miles involved in the delivery 
of fresh meat traffic east of Chicago was 
over main line. 

The railroads to be named in the peti- 
tion included the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Erie, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania and New 
York Central railroads. 

Mr. Owens testified that 96 per cent 
of the meat handled east of Chicago 
was handled by these lines. 

M. A. Landers, president of Landers 
Packing Co., Denver, Colo., one of the 
packer complainants, testified that dis- 
ruption of the rate relationship by the 
general rate increases granted the rail- 
roads in the post-war period had been 
an important factor in causing him to 
go out of business. 

He said that the rate spread on his 
shipments of fresh meats between Den- 
ver and New York and those of competi- 
tors in another middle-western city had 
been increased® $100 a car by the per- 
centage increases. 

If the Commission restored the former 


relationship or reduced the rate by $100 
a car, he could go back into business 
again, Mr. Landers said. 

Earlier, R. L. Stevenson, of the trans- 
portation department of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, introduced an exhibit which he 
said was designed to establish that the 
spread of certain rates on fresh meat in 
certain territories “were grossly unjust 
and unreasonable” when measured by 
the spreads prescribed by the Commis- 
sion in the past. 

Illustrating his exhibit, he took the 
Mason City, Iowa, rate, which he said 
was 26 cents higher than the rate from 
the Mississippi River to New York, al- 
though there was a mileage difference 
of only 147 miles. 

“If we were to construct a differential, 
Mason City over the River, on the exact 
progression of the differentials prescribed 
in I. & S. 3234, for the identical added 
service, the rate from Mason City to 
New York would be but 16 cents higher 
than the rate from the Mississippi River 
to New York,” Mr. Stevenson said. 

Mr. Stevenson then described the Mis- 
souri River situation, which he said was 
“equally enlightening.” 

“The average distances from the Mis- 
souri River group to New York is 294 
miles longer than the average distance 
from the Mississippi River crossings,” 
said he. To Eastern territory, the rate 
from the Missouri group to New York 
is 49 cents higher than the rate from 
the Mississippi River to New York. 

“Tf that rate difference reflected the 
rate progression over the Mississipvpi 
River that was prescribed in I.&S. 3234, 
the rate from the Missouri River to New 
York would be but 32 cents higher than 
the rate from the Mississippi River to 
New York.” 


Increases on Other Items Compared 

Another exhibit introduced by Mr. 
Stevenson presented a comparison of the 
increases in cents and percentagewise, 
applied since June 30, 1946, to fresh 
meats, “and to certain other commodi- 
ties which the carriers selected for fa- 
vored treatment.” 

Giving an illustration, Mr. Stevenson 
said that on June 30, 1946, the rate on 
fresh meat from Faribault, Minn., was 
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$1.11, while the rate on hollow building 
tile between the same points on that 
date was $9.10 a net ton, or 45% cents a 
100 pounds. 

“Applying all permitted increases to 
these two rates up to but not including 
Ex Parte 175,” he continued, “we find 
that the fresh meat rate has been in- 
creased 70 per cent to $1.89, an increase 
of 78 cents, while the building tile rate 
has been increased but 20.3 per cent, 
or 9% cents per 100 pounds.” 

Mr. Stevenson said that “had the build- 
ing tile rate been increased in the same 
ratio as fresh meat, the present rate 
would be $15.60 per ton or 78 cents per 
100 pounds. This would have been $4.65 
per ton or 23% cents per 100 pounds 
higher than it actually became under 
the limited increases permitted.” 

Concluding his testimony, Mr. Steven- 
son said “it is difficult for us to see how 
increased wages, increased fuel costs, or 
increased material costs,’ which were 
given as justification for these increases, 
“justify an increase of but 20 per cent 
in one rate and an increase of 70 per 
cent in another, particularly when the 
rate most generally increased applied to 
a heavy and regular volume of move- 
ment.” 


Swift & Co. 


E. F. Majeske, assistant to the gen- 
eral traffic manager of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, testified that if the Commis- 
sion fixed maximum rates in the present 
proceeding, it should make them the 
same for Swift & Co., and reparation, 
likewise. 

Mr. Majeske said Swift would ask rep- 
arations during the period before Feb- 
ruary, 1951, when the railroads had in 
effect certain rates on fresh meats of 22% 
per cent in one territory and 9 per cent 
in another, when the rates which had 
been authorized by the Commission were 
for 20 and 8 per cent. 

Before the witness went on the stand, 
John Staley, Swift attorney, stating that 
his firm had not collaborated with the 
other complainants in the preparation 
of their testimony, asked the right to 
answer such testimony before the end 
of the case regarding the matter of rate 
relationships. 


Mr. Staley said that the case divided 
itself into two parts—what was a maxi- 
mum reasonable rate, and the question 
of relationship between origins. He said 
Swift was not opposing reasonable rates, 
but that it held that the question of 
rate levels and rate relationships were 
separate matters. 

Before the hearing adjourned, subject 
to further notice, Mr. Blanchard put in 
a stipulation that evidence of proof of 
damage was to be held in abeyance, and 
in the event reparation was awarded, the 
railroads would have the right to require 
certain affidavits or request further hear- 
ings. 


STATE ACTION 


S.D. Express Rates Boost 


The South Dakota Public Utilities 
Commission has authorized the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., to increase its ex- 
press rates on intrastate shipments to 
the same extent as granted by the fed- 
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eral Commission in its October 23, 1951, 
order (T.W., Oct. 27, 1951, p. 16). 

In that proceeding, the Commission 
authorized an increase in interstate ex- 
press first-class rates of 30 cents a 
shipment on shipments weighing less 
than 100 pounds, and the same increase 





D.P.A. Allocates Material 
For 24,939 Freight Cars 
In Third Quarter of 1952 


Late March 24, the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration announced 
allocations of controlled materials 
for the production, among other 
things, of railroad equipment and 
trucks. 


It said that allocations were provided 
“for a continued high level of freight 
car production—a total of 24,939 cars for 
the quarter.” The allocations, it said, 
included provision for 2,000 tank cars 
and 1,439 industrial cars. In addition, 
said D.P.A., allocations were made for 
800 locomotives, 189 passenger-type cars, 
and 225 transit and other cars. 

The D.P.A. also announced that al- 
locations had been made to provide for 
270,000 trucks in the third quarter. Here, 
as in connection with railroad equip- 
ment, the D.P.A. said that the question 
of continuation of the “unit limitation” 
was being reviewed by D.P.A., but that 
any limitation for the third quarter 
would not be less than 300,000 trucks. 

The agency also said that sufficient 
allocations had been provided to carry 
forward all public road projects which 
had either received earlier allocations or 
were started before controls were estab- 
lished. 


Advisory Committee Complaints 


Earlier, the railroad contract car build- 
ers industry advisory committee had 
complained of “an untenable situation” 
when N.P.A. authorized the produc- 
tion of a certain number of freight cars 
without assuring the steel to build them. 
The following day, the N.P.A. told the 
railroad freight car component parts 
industry advisory committee that it had 
tentatively authorized the production of 
22,500 freight cars with third quarter 
allotments of materials. 


The car builders complained that they 
had difficulty in placing controlled mate- 
rial “tickets” with mills to obtain author- 
ized allotments of steel, particularly ton- 
nages of bars, plates and structurals, and 
that this was seriously jeopardizing the 
construction of programmed freight cars. 


The builders said they had been unable 
to acquire steel needed to complete 
freight cars, tank cars, flat cars and gon- 
dolas and that they couldn’t get the 
steel even to finish old orders, some ex- 
tending as far back as a year. Since 
they ordered only enough steel to permit 
the building of programmed cars, the car 
builders said, they had no excess inven- 
tories, and were reaching far beyond 
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a 100 pounds on those weighing more 
than 100 pounds, with a minimum charge 
on any shipment of $1.50. Second-class 
rates were to be made 75 per cent of 
the first-class rates, and increases were 
also granted in commodity rates and 
other charges. 






their normal “backyard” sources in the 
search for steel. 

The N.P.A. officials asked car builders 
to submit complete data on their un- 
placed “tickets” and said they would see 
if relief could be provided. 

The builders were told that tentative 
third quarter allocations would provide 
for the construction of 18,500 freight cars 
and 2,000 tank cars. The following day, 
the component parts committee was told 
that the N.P.A. had tentatively author- 
ized the production of 22,500 cars. At 
the N.P.A. it was said that, between the 
two meetings, steel for another 2,000 cars 
had been assured. 

The N.P.A. said that its railroad equip- 
ment division was appealing to the De- 
fense Production Administration to pro- 
vide additional materials to permit the 
building of 4,500 more cars, or a third 
quarter total of 25,000. 

The agency said the component parts 
makers reported they had been having 
fairly good success in placing their con- 
trolled materials “tickets” although they 
had encountered the same difficulty as 
the car builders in obtaining bars, plates 
and structurals. 


It said that committee members com- 
plained that, compared with other indus- 
tries, they had not been receiving infor- 
mation on their quarterly allotments 
sufficiently in advance to enable them to 
find desirable places on the order boards 
of steel mills and that lateness of allot- 
ment data had penalized them so that 
they could not get steel products at 
standard prices, but had to hunt for 
them in warehouses or pay premium 
prices at fringe mills. N.P.A. officials 
promised an effort would be made to 
transmit third-quarter allotments as ex- 
peditiously as possible, to put the parts 
industry on a level with others. 





O.P.S. Issues Regulation on 


Marine Terminal Rates 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
provided for the establishment or adjust- 
ment of uniform marine terminal rates 
on a group basis, effective March 29. 

“The authorization for this action is 
limited to marine’ terminal companies 
operating under agreements approved by 
the Federal Maritime Board under sec- 
tion 15 of the shipping act of 1916, as 
amended,” it says. 

“Maritime terminals maintain facili- 
ties at tidewater for the performance 
of wharfage, dock, warehousing and 
other terminal services in connection 
with common carriers by water. 

“Both public and privately-operated 
marine terminals have formed terminal 
associations for the purpose of entering 





into so-called ‘Section 15 agreements’ 
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which provide -for .uniform practices, 
rules, rates, regulations, charges and 
classifications by. signatories thereto. 


“Such agreements must be filed with 
the Federal Maritime Board and are sub- 
ject to the board’s approval. The board 
may disapprove, cancel or modify any 
agreement found to be_ discriminatory, 
unfair or detrimental to the commerce 
of the United States. The rates and 
charges of marine terminal companies 
are, however, subject to O.P.S. ceiling 
price regulations even though they must 
be filed with the Federal Maritime 
Board. 

“Under the new regulations signa- 
tories to ‘Section 15 agreements’ may 
establish on a uniform basis new eciling 
rates and obtain adjustments in specific 
rates by making a group filing in which 
all signatories to the agreement seek to 
establish, upon a proper showing, rates 
which are uniform for all members of 
the association. With respect to general 
rate increases, the new regulation pro- 
vides that signatories to ‘Section 15 
agreements’ may obtain adjustments in 
their rates and charges- on a uniform 
basis but are required to submit data 
individually in support of their proposal. 
On the basis of such a filing, the O.P.S. 
may authorize uniform rates for all 
signatories to such agreements. 


“Before issuance of the new regula- 
tion, each marine terminal company was 
required to establish its new ceiling rates 
and obtain an adjustment in its rates 
on an individual basis. This tended to 
destroy the uniformity of rates among 
signatories to ‘Section 15 agreements’ 
authorized by the Shipping Act. 

“Before price ceilings were established, 
signatories to ‘Section 15 agreements’ 
merely filed their proposed tariffs with 
the Federal Maritime Board and, if not 
disapproved within 30 days, the tariffs 
became effective. Under the provisions 
of the supplementary regulation the ap- 
proval of O.P.S. is also required before 
the proposed rates become the new legal 
ceiling rates.” 


Second Mariner-Type 


Vessel to Be Launched 


Mrs. Edwin C. Johnson, wife of Sena- 
tor Johnson, of Colorado, will christen 
a new Mariner-class cargo ship to be 
launched at Quincy, Mass., on March 26, 
the Maritime Administration announces. 


To be named the “Old Colony 
Mariner,” the ship is being built by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for the M.A. The 
vessel will be the first of five sister 
ships to be constructed at the Bethle- 
hem yard at Quincy. The contract price 
for each of the ships is $8,296,000, accord- 
ing to the M.A., which added: 


“The ‘Old Colony Mariner’ will be the 
second ship of its type to be launched 
as part of a government shipbuilding 
program designed to provide the nation 
with modern vessels for commercial ship- 
ping and national defense. Contracts 
have been let to seven shipyards on the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts to con- 
struct Mariners. Each yard is building 
five of the vessels, all of which will be 
christened with nick-names of various 
states. 

“The ‘Old Colony Mariner’, being 
named for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, will have the same speci- 
fications as her sister ships. All will 
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ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


the South Sets the Pace in HANDLING 
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NC &StL Helping the South Serve By 
Providing Better Service for the South! 


As a carrier of the nation’s freight, the NC&StL is 
setting the pace, too, in faster, better service by 
a constant expansion of freight and passenger facil- 
ities. Since 1940 NC&StL has spent nearly 53 mil- 
lion dollars on roadway and equipment improve- 

’ ments. That’s dollars spent to help the South earn 
more dollars! 


THE NATION'S 
FREIGHT 


40% of America’s 
freight tonnage in 1950 
originated in the South! 


Freight car loadings are the barometers 

of business—and the tremendous amount of 
freight originating in the South is proof 
positive of the booming business activity— 
the increasing prosperity of today’s 

New South. 


From the farms and factories of the South 
in 1950 came an amazing tonnage of 
freight—an. estimated 521,000,000 tons. 
That’s 40% of the freight cars loaded 

in the United States! 


With business on the march everywhere in 
the South... with giant strides in 

industry, agriculture and commerce...the 
South is playing a major role in world 
affairs. It is setting the pace for the nation 
in making America the arsenal of 


democracy for a free world. 
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Most poputaer 
1952 models / 


This year, three out of four cars on 
U.S. roads will be old models! 


399% will be three to nine years old— 
their major repair age. No wonder motor 
experts say this is the year of repair! 

To thousands of auto service dealers, 
hundreds of miles from factories and 
parts depots, this great demand for 
repair parts will pose a problem. 


~ That's why, in sales meetings with 


dealers, motor car companies advise: 
“For faster turnover, lower inventory, 
more good-will; order repair parts via 
... Air Express!” 


Air Express speed cuts days from 
repair time, builds dollar business at a 
cost of pennies. Whatever your need, 
you can profit from regular use of Air 
Express. Here’s why: 

IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services — gives the fastest, most com- 
plete door-to-door pickup and delivery 
service in all cities and principal towns 
at 20 extra cost. 

IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the 
way and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express service 
costs less than you think, gives you 
many profit-making opportunities. 


New parcel post regulations affect you? 
Call your local agent of Air Express 
Division, Railway Express Agency. 


“QAR EHORESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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be 525 feet long; have a 20-knot speed; 
and will carry approximately 12,900 tons 
of cargo.” 





N.S.A. Rates Order 


The National Shipping Authority has 
issued order No. 49 (D.T.O.-1, Amend- 
ment 2), which amends the original or- 






C.A.B. to Investigate Free 
And Reduced-Rate Transport 
Offered by ‘Pan Am’ Airways 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
instituted an investigation to deter- 
mine whether Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. is violating the civil 
aeronautics act and the board’s eco- 
nomic regulations by furnishing free 
and reduced-rate transportation to 
persons not authorized by the act 
and the board’s regulations to re- 
ceive such transportation. 


The board said that, on the basis of 
an informal] investigation and other 
available information, it appeared that 
Pan American had since January 1, 
1949, furnished, and “is continuing to 
furnish, free and reduced-rate transpor- 
tation to unauthorized persons by means 
of certain practices and devices” includ- 
ing but not limited to the following: 

“Tickets were issued without charge as 
specified in Pan American’s effective 
tariffs to persons not authorized to re- 
ceive free or reduced rate transporta- 
tion, and the revenue value of such 
tickets was then charged to a promo- 
tional and publicity expense account. 

“Pan American honored and paid in- 
voices presented by various persons for 
services allegedly but not in fact ren- 
dered, whereupon the proceeds of such 
payments were used by such persons in 
exchange for transportation as desired. 

“Free transportation has been pro- 
vided to persons on the basis that they 
were tour conductors when in fact they 
were not tour conductors.” 

On the basis of the investigation, the 
board further said that Pan American 
had furnished and was continuing to 
furnish air transportation at a compen- 
sation different from the rates, fares, and 
charges specified in its effective tariffs 
by furnishing such air transportation 
to numerous persons in return for serv- 
ices rendered. It was further stated that 
since January 1, 1949, Pan American 
had provided free transportation to nu- 
merous persons on many so-called “ferry 
flights,” particularly between New York 
and Miami, and in so doing Pan Ameri- 
can “may have violated and may be con- 
tinuing to violate the act and the 
board’s economic regulations.” 

The board said its investigation would 
determine whether Pan American vio- 
lated the act in furnishing such trans- 
portation, thus causing undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to 








der to make available to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service the per diem 
rates, terms and conditions applicable to 
vessels. 

The amendment to the order adds a 
section which sets forth the method of 
computing the expense of positioning 
general agency-vessels allocated to meet 
M.S.T.S. requirements. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD NEWS 


any person, or had subjected any person 
to unjust discrimination, and/or had 
engaged in unfair methods of competi- 
tion. 

The board said that this proceeding 
would be assigned for public hearing 
before an examiner of the board at a 
time and place hereafter to be desig- 
nated. 





Permanent Rights Proposed 


For Two Oceanic Air Lines 


The chief examiner of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Francis W. Brown, has 
recommended that the board continue a 
system of two United States flag carriers 
in the north Atlantic service, and that 
it make permanent their temporary au- 
thority, with slight changes in the route 
pattern. 

At the same time, in his recommended 
report in No. 5065, et al., North Atlantic 
Certificate Renewal Case, Chief Exam- 
iner Brown said that the board should 
deny an application of European-Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc., for a temporary or 
permanent certificate authorizing it to 
operate as a scheduled air carrier of 
property between the co-terminals New 
York, Chicago, and Baltimore, the inter- 
mediate points Gander, Newfoundland, 
and Shannon, Ireland, London, England, 
and the co-terminals Paris, France, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. 

The two carriers whose certificates will 
become permanent if the examiner’s 
recommendations are followed are Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., and Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. 
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The examiner also recommended find- 
ing that extensive route modifications 
proposed by T.W.A. were not required. 
He said that Pan American should be 
authorized to serve Casablanca, in North 
Africa, on a route between Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, and Dakar, South Africa; and to 
serve Nice, and Paris, France, and Rome, 
for five years, T.W.A., he said, should 
be authorized to serve The Azores, Lon- 
don and Frankfurt for five years. 


He recommended that decision with 
respect to service east of Calcutta, India, 
be deferred for consideration with the 
renewal of authorization granted in the 
North Pacific Case, 7 C.A.B. 209, and an 
application of Northwest Airlines for an 
extension of its system. 

Examiner Brown further recommend- 
ed finding that public convenience and 
necessity did not require service to Ku- 
wait, described as an independent sheik- 
dom of about 6,000 square miles, situated 
at the head of the Persian Gulf between 
Basra and Dhahran. Pan American 
sought authority to serve Kuwait, but 
the examiner said that if national con- 
siderations justified a certification at 
this time, Kuwait should be certificated 
to T.W.A. rather than Pan American, 
because of its location between Basra 
and Dhahran, both points, he said, 
served by T.W.A. 


The examiner said that each of the 
U.S. carriers operating across the north 
Atlantic had contributed substantially 
to the development of international: 
travel and trade of this country. He said 
that both companies had required sub- 
stantial assistance from the government 
in the form of air mail payments, but 
that the extent to which the payments. 
represented subsidy, as distinguished 
from payments for service rendered, had 
not yet been determined. It must be rec~ 
ognized that a substantial part was sud- 
sidy, he said. 


As to the proposed cargo operation of 
European-American Airlines, the exam- 
iner said it did not have a going con- 
cern, but had presented a plan of 
operation with a complement of executive 
personnel to form the nucleus for the 
proposed operation. Among his recom- 
mended findings, Examiner Brown said 
that the record did not support a finding 
that there was a public need for three 
or more American flag all-cargo sched- 
ules weekly in trans-Atlantic air trans- 
portation or that a need existed for an 
independent all-cargo carrier in that 
field. He also expressed concern, in his 
discussion of the situation, for the effect 
the proposed operation would have on 
the existing carriers. 


COURT NEWS 


Hearing-Examiner Case of 
1.C.C. to Be Subject of 


Supreme Court Decision 


Probable jurisdiction was noted by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, March 24, in No. 621, United 





States of America and Interstate 
Commerce Commission, appellants, v. 
L. A. Tucker Truck Lines, Inc. 
Thereby the court undertook to de- 
termine the validity of an I.C.C. de- 
cision in a motor carrier certificate 
case in which the hearing had been 
conducted by an examiner not ap- 
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pointed pursuant to section 11 of the 
administrative procedure act. 


The Tucker Truck Lines case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Gourt from the 
federal district court for the eastern di- 
vision of the eastern Missouri district, 
the judgment of which was handed down 
last fall (T.W., Nov. 3, 1951, p. 65). 


In their “statement as to jurisdiction,” 
the United States and the Commission 
said the question brought before the Su- 
preme Court was whether a motor car- 
rier could raise for the first time, in 
judicial proceedings to set aside a Com- 
mission order, the issue that the Com- 
mission’s hearing examiner had not been 
appointed pursuant to section 11 of the 
administrative procedure act, when the 
carrier had failed to raise that issue 
before the Commission. 


Developments in the case were sum- 
marized in the jurisdictional statement 
as follows: 

In August, 1948, Pemiscot Motor 
Freight Co., a motor common carrier, 
filed with the Commission an application 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity under section 207(a) of 
the interstate commerce act, to extend 
its operating authority. Tucker Truck 
Lines, a competing carrier, intervened in 
opposition to the application. The ex- 
aminer who conducted hearings on the 
application in January, 1949, was not 
appointed pursuant to section 11 of the 
administrative procedure act. 


The examiner recommended granting 
of the certificate, and Division 5 adopted 
that recommendation. A petition for 
reconsideration was filed by Tucker 
Truck Lines but was denied by the Com- 
mission. On September 12, 1950, Tucker 
Truck Lines sued to set aside the 
Commission’s order, alleging that the 
Commission’s findings were without sub- 
stantial evidentiary support and the 
Commission had acted arbitrarily in 
granting additional authority to Pemiscot 
Motor Freight Co. 


On April 16, 1951, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by its decision in 
Riss & Co. v. United States, 341 US. 
907, held that the Commission had erred 
in failing to designate an examiner ap- 
pointed under section 11 of the adminis- 
trative procedure act to conduct hearings 
in motor carrier certificate proceedings 
under section 207(a). When the district 
court commenced to hear the Tucker 
case on May 24, 1951, Tucker Truck Lines 
obtained leave to file an amended peti- 
tion raising the issue as to the conduct 
of the hearing in the Pemiscot case by 
an examiner not qualified for presiding 
at such hearing under the administrative 
procedure law. The district court upheld 
the Tucker Truck Lines contention and 
ordered revocation of the Pemiscot cer- 
tificate. 





M-K-T Railroad Successful 


In Demurrage Litigation 


Denial by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of a petition for certiorari, 
March 24, spelled success for the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. and 
marked the “end of the line” for a ship- 
per of crushed stone in. litigation insti- 
tuted by the railroad for collection of 








demurrage based on detention of 271 cars 
by that shipper in 1950. 

The Supreme Court’s order denying the 
crushed stone shipper’s plea for review 
of a decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit was entered 
in No. 596, Southwest Stone Co., peti- 
tioner, v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Co. The appeals court’s judgment 
was handed down November 30, 1951. It 
affirmed a jury verdict in the trial court, 
where evidence by the shipper to the 
effect that the tracks on which the cars 
in question were “storage tracks” of the 
M-K-T was rejected. The stone quarry 
of the Southwest Stone Co., the Supreme 
Court was told, was located at String- 
town, Okla. 





High Court Denies Review 
Of Damage Case Involving 


Texas City Rail Service 


A petition for review of a lower 
court decision adverse to the General 
American Transportation Corpora- 
tion in an action to recover damages 
from the defendant railroads after 
destruction of 66 carloads of French 
box car parts in “the Texas City, 
Tex., disaster of April 16, 1947,” was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, March 24. 


The Supreme Court’s order denying 
certiorari was entered in No. 576, Gen- 
eral American Transporation Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad Co. and Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal Railroad Co. The peti- 
tioner asked for review of a decision of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit, dated October 17, 1951, 
reversing the federal district court be- 
low in its decision that General Ameri- 
can was entitled to damages on all the 
66 carloads involved in the complaint. 
General American said it brought the 
complaint under the Carmack amend- 
ment, as a shipper, against the respon- 
dent railroads as the initial carriers in 
the movement in March, 1947, of French 
box car parts from Indiana to Texas 
City, for export. 

According to the certiorari petition, 
the carloads were shipped undéer uni- 
form bills of lading, marked “for export,” 
and under export tariffs calling for 
shipside delivery. 

“Before the cars arrived at Texas City,” 
the petitioner told the Supreme Court, 
“the terminal rail carrier there had ar- 
ranged to unload them at designated 
storage places on its premises, to hold 
until the consignee should order delivery 
to the ocean vessel, and then, on receipt 
of such order, to reload the carloads in 
its own cars and carry them to the ship- 
side track. 


“Accordingly, on receiving the carloads 
on April 2 the terminal carrier began 
putting these arrangements into effect. 
By April 14 (1947) it had unloaded 64 
of the 66 carloads. On the afternoon of 
April 14, the consignee ordered the ter- 
minal carrier to deliver to the ocean 
vessel (docketed about half a mile away) 
44 of the 64 unloaded cars ... By April 
16, the terminal carrier had reloaded 11 
carloads into its own cars and had moved 
to the shipside track one of the two cars 
not unloaded. On the morning of April 
16, before any of the carloads were de- 
livered to the ship, they were damaged 
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or destroyed by fire and explosion on the 
premises of the terminal carrier. 


“Under a stipulation whereby respond- 
ents assumed liability of the terminal 
carrier at Texas City arising ‘under con- 
tracts of transportation originating at 
East Chicago, Indiana,’ but not its li- 
ability arising ‘under local contracts of 
transportation, if any, originating at 
Texas City, Texas,’ the district court 
entered judgments in favor of the peti- 
tioner on all 66 carloads. The Court of 
Appeals reversed and remanded, with 
directions to enter judgments in favor 
of respondents .. .” 


The appeals court, General American 
said, held that “the interstate transpor- 
tation had come to an end” before April 
14; that the delivery order issued on that 
date was, therefore, “only a local ar- 
rangement” between the consignee and 
the terminal carrier, and that the car- 
riage of the carloads to the shipside 
delivery point was a mere “terminal 
switching operation” which could not be 
performed after the responsibility of the 
carriers for further movement under the 
original contract of transportation had 
ceased. 


General American contended in its 
certiorari petition that the U.S. Court of 
Appeals had “drastically curtailed the 
concept of ‘transportation’ which deter- 
mines the entire scope of the interstate 
commerce act” and that the appeals 
court’s decision “strikes at the very foun- 
dation of federal control of interstate 
carriers.” 





District Court Again 
Rejects ‘Forced’ Merger 


Of F.E.C. and A.C.L. 


Circuit Court Judge Louie W. 
Strum, sitting as a district judge in 
the federal district court for the 
southern district of Florida, Jackson- 
ville division, has rejected a fourth 
plan of reorganization approved by 
the Commission in No. 13170, Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. Reorganiza- 
tion. 


Judge Strum, in his opinion in No. 
48827-J-Bankruptcy, In the Matter of 
the Florida East Coast Railway Co., 
Debtor, said that the latest plan ap- 
proved by the Commission, which would 
result in a merger of the F.E.C. with 
the Atlantic Coast Line, was open to 
the same objections which had caused 
the district court and the court of appeals 
to reject the Commission’s third plan. 


Although the courts had rejected the 
third plan, and “over the almost unani- 
mous objection of the 5 per cent bond- 
holders, employes, shippers and other 
parties,” Judge Strum said, the Com- 
mission had approved, by a vote of seven 
to three, and certified to the court, the 
fourth plan which, he said, was “funda- 
mentally the same” as the third plan, 
with an apparent $6,000,000 increase in 
valuation. 


Judge Strum quoted from the district 
court opinion on the third plan to the 
effect that the Commission was pre- 
occupied with “and completely immersed 
in” a struggle for control between the 
A.C.L., and the du Pont interests, rep- 
resented by the St. Joe Paper Co. which 
owns more than 50 per cent of the 5 
per cent F.E.C. bonds. Judge Strum 
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L&N Continues to Improve Service 


New Diesel power, new rolling stock, 
heavier rails and expanded yard facilities 
—these are some of the results of the 
L&N’s continuing program designed to 
provide top shipping service for the 
nation’s traffic. During the past twelve 
months alone nearly $90 million has 
been spent or appropriated by “The Old 


Reliable” to further this program, in- 


Car retarders, like the one in an LGN yard 
pictured, will minimize damage in the new 
Radnor Yard by keeping the coupling speed 
of cars within the AAR-recommended 4 mph. 


cluding a recently authorized project to 
expand and completely modernize the 
Radnor Yards at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Plans for similar projects for other loca- 
tions are being developed. 

Faster, safer, more reliable service— 
these shall continue to be our guide posts 
as we move the products of the nation 


to, from and through the South. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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called the 5 per cent bondholders the 
owners of the F.E.C. 

Judge Strum said that what was pro- 
posed was “an enforced” sale of the 
F.E.C. to the A.C.L. over the objections 
of the bondholders whose property in- 
terests were at stake and who did not 
wish to sell. He said the proposal was 
made over the objection of the employes, 
whose jobs and seniority rights were 
also at stake and who did not wish to be 
forcibly transferred to A.C.L. 

Observing that savings of $925,000 in 
operating costs estimated to follow from 
the merger of the two railroads would 
result largely from the discharge of the 
319 employes, and that it was likely that 
those would be F.E.C. employes rather 
than A.C.L. workers, Judge Strum said 
the saving did not, of itself, justify the 
consequences of the merger to the em- 
ployes or the property interest of the 5 
per cent bondholders. 


Judge Strum also found that a plan 
based on capitalization of $2,300,000 
normal available income was entirely 
inconsistent with the proven experience 
of the F.E.C. If there was to be a forced 
merger, he said, it must be fair and 
equitable and that the duty of determin- 
ing whether or not a plan conformed to 
the statutory requirements was commit- 
ted to the courts. He said that the plan 
was neither fair nor equitable and that 
it did not afford due recognition to the 
rights of the 5 per cent bondholders. 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 
rosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 
ations of motor carrier provisions of the 
interstate commerce act or of Commission 
yeres and regulations thereunder, appear 
below. 


District of Colorado, at Denver. Charles 
Herman Cornelius, of Lamar, Colo., was 
fined $400, March 5, following his plea 
of guilty to an information charging 
him with operating as a common Car- 
rier of property for compensation with- 
out a certificate authorizing the de- 
scribed operations, and with failing to 
require his drivers to keep driver’s logs. 
The fine was paid. 


* al * 


Eastern Pennsylvania district, at Phil- 
adelphia. Vernon T. Mercer, of West 
Chester, Pa., was fined $400, March 14, 
following his plea of nolo contendere to 
an information charging him with grant- 
ing excessive extension of credit to ship- 
pers in violation of the Commission’s 
credit regulations. The defendant was 
described as a motor common carrier of 
racehorses. The fine was required to be 
paid. 


* * 

Southern Ohio district, western divi- 
sion, at Cincinnati. Fines totaling $1,600 
were imposed, March 14, on Stillpass 
Transit Co., Inc., of Cincinnati, and Carl 
Baker, Ernest Clancy, James C. Cun- 
ningham, James McGarr, Joseph Mei- 
rose, Earl Lee Crowe, Clifford Taylor 
Strunk, and Elmer Strunk, following 
their respective pleas of guilty to sep- 
arate informations charging them with 
violations of part IT of the act. Stillpass 
was charged with transporting property 
without authority to perform the de- 
scribed operations, with permitting its 


drivers to operate motor vehicles for 
excessive daily hours, and with failing 
to require its drivers to keep logs in the 
form and manner prescribed. The driver- 
defendants were charged with failing to 
keep logs in the form and manner pre- 
scribed. The defendant corporation was 
fined $1,200, and the drivers $50 each. 
The fines were required to be paid. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and 


Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 


right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


Loss of or Injury to Goods 


United States District Court, D. Minne- 
sota, Fourth Division 


A common carrier of perishable goods is 
charged with the common-law duty to 
exercise ordinary care to protect the 
goods from decay, as well as other dam- 
age, while the goods are in the carrier’s 
charge. 


The duty of a carrier to care for goods 
in its charge is determined from the par- 
ticular circumstances and conditions, the 
nature of the goods, obligations imposed 
by customs and usages of the particular 
business, and the contract of shipment. 

Where written contract between ship- 
per and carrier consisted of bill of lading 
and tariff under which goods were trans- 
ported, provisions of tariff to effect that 
rates included cost of protecting ship- 
ment from damage by heat or cold if 
shipper stated specifically on bill of lad- 
ing that such protection was required 
would be construed in connection with 
provisions of bill of lading which im- 
posed common-law liability and duties 
upon carrier but which was silent on the 
— of protection against heat and 
cold. 

Provision of tariff, under which goods 
were transported, to effect that rates in- 
cluded cost of protecting shipments from 
damages by heat or cold if shipper stated 
specifically on bill of lading that such 
protection was required, did not require 
that shipper request protection, but 
meant only that rates listed therein gov- 
erned protected as well as unprotected 
shipments if protection was requested. 

A carrier cannot contract against his 
own negligence in carrying goods. 

The duty of determining whether pro- 
tection of perishable goods against heat 
or cold is needed is part of the carrier’s 
duty to use ordinary care, and a contract 
against the existence of such duty on 
the part of the carrier would be a con- 
tract against the duty to use ordinary 
care as required by common law and 
therefore void. 

The provisions of the tariff govern- 
ing rates for transportation of goods by 
carriers must be strictly construed. 

Where contract of shipment between 
shipper of perishable goods and carrier 
provided that carrier. was liable as at 
common law and that rates named in 
tariff included cost of protecting ship- 
ment from damage by heat or cold if 
shipper stated specifically on bill of lad- 
ing that such protection was required, 
failure.of shipper to ask that shipment 
be protected from heat did not relieve 
carrier from liability for damage caused 
to the goods because of lack of refriger- 
ation. 

Where shipper gives instructions to 
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carrier as to protective measures which 
should be taken to preserve the product 
shipped, carrier is completely protected 
from liability for loss if it follows the 
shipper’s instructions. 


Where shipment was made under tariff 
providing that rates should cover pro- 
tected as well as unprotected shipments 
if shipper specifically stated on bill of 
lading that protection was required, fail- 
ure of shipper to indicate on bill of lading 
that refrigeration was necessary did not 
constitute an affirmative instruction not 
to refrigerate or that refrigeration was 
not needed. 


Where tariff under which shipment 
was made provided that rates should 
cover protected as well as unprotected 
shipments if shipper specifically stated 
on bill of lading that protection was 
required, shipper’s failure to indicate on 
bill of lading that refrigeration was re- 
quired was only a factor to be considered, 
in shipper’s action for damage to the 
goods, in conjunction with all the facts 
and circumstances to determine if car- 
rier used care required of it as a common 
carrier of perishable merchandise. 


In action by shipper of perishable goods 
against carrier for damage to the goods, 
where goods were delivered to carrier in 
good condition and, when inspected after 
arrival at destination, were found to be 
in damaged condition, burden was upon 
carrier to establish that damaged condi- 
tion was not caused by any failure of 
carrier to use required degree of care 
in the shipment. 


In action by shipper against carrier 
for damage to shipment of sausage, 
which shipment was made under con- 
tract requiring carrier to exercise com- 
mon-law standard of care, evidence es- 
tablished that damage resulted from car- 
rier’s failure to exercise the degree of 
care required of it. (Feinberg Kosher 
Sausage Co. v. Watson Bros. Transp. Co., 
101 F.Supp. 403). 


oo * ” 


Superior Court of New Jersey, Appellate 

Division 

The last of a line of connecting car- 
riers is presumed, in absence of proof to 
the contrary, to have received freight 
in same condition in which it was de- 
livered to initial carrier, and if freight 
appears to have been shipped in good 
order, and is in damaged condition when 
last carrier offers to deliver it, presump- 
tion arises that injury resulted from 
negligence of last carrier, but if there 
be no proof that freight was in any 
other condition when it was delivered 
to either of preceding carriers than as 
found in hands of last carrier, presump- 
tion of negligence on part of final carrier 
does not arise. 

In its broadest sense, “connecting car- 
rier” means one of several common car- 
riers whose united lines or parts con- 
stitutes route over which shipment is to 
pass, and which participates in trans- 
portation of such shipment as common 
carrier furnishing necessary link in 
transportation under through bill of 
lading. 

Where plaintiff, who desired trans- 
portation of trunks from steamship pier 
to her home, was informed by express 
company that it could not operate from 
piers, but that another shipper must be 
procured, and plaintiff procured truck- 
ing company for transportation of 
trunks to office of express company, and 
trucking company did not issue through 
bill of lading but merely gave plaintiff 
receipt, trucking company was not: con- 
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OPERATION COOPERATION 


ABOUT THE TIME you read this, the first phase of a 
remarkable job which 300 men have been doing for you 
will be completed. 


It will be the result of three years of intensive study 
and negotiation on the problems of transportation— 
what is needed to make national transportation policy 
work more effectively for you. 


WHAT HAVE THEY BEEN COOKING? 
e A plan to help insure low-cost, efficient, profitable transpor- 


tation service of all kinds under private management. 


e@ Correction of the defects of national transportation policy 
which are road-blocks to successful service. 


e@ Regulation designed to meet modern conditions in a stren- 
uously competitive industry. 


WHO ARE THESE MEN? 


They are the eight Panels of the National Cooperative Project: 


. . . Outstanding users of transportation—shippers of every 
kind in every part of the country, using every form of trans- 
portation. 


. .. The nation’s leading experts on finance—the bankers and 
insurance men who invest in transportation securities. 


. . . Executives from every form of transport, working and de- 
bating together in Operation Cooperation. 


YOU will be interested in their Report— 
Operation Cooperation 


Ask us for details. 


Transportation Association of America 


130 N. WELLS 
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necting carrier, and consequently, when 
goods arrived in damaged condition at 
home of plaintiff, presumption of negli- 
gence attributable to terminal carriers 
did not arise against express company. 


In action by plaintiff who had deliv- 
ered trunks at steamship pier to trucking 
company which was not connecting car- 
rier, for delivery of trunks by such com- 
pany to defendant express company and 
ultimate delivery by latter company to 
plaintiff’s home, wherein only evidence 
of condition of merchandise at time of 
delivery to express company was testi- 
mony that goods were in good condition 
when delivered to trucking company at 
pier, evidence was insufficient to estab- 
lish that merchandise had been in un- 
damaged condition at time it was turned 
over to defendant company for delivery 
to plaintiff’s residence. 

In action by plaintiff who had deliv- 
ered trunks at steamship pier to truck- 
ing company which was not connecting 
carrier, for delivery of trunks to defend- 
ant express company and ultimate de- 
livery by latter company to plaintiff's 
home, wherein evidence was conflicting 
as to value of merchandise and damage 
thereto, issue of damages was one for 
submission to jury. 

When fair-minded men may honestly 
differ as to the conclusion to be reached 
from evidence, controverted or uncon- 
troverted, case must be submitted to 
jury. (Herman v. Railway Express 
Agency, 85 A. 2d 284). 


ae * * 


Supreme Court of Ohio 

This is a companion case to the one 
with the same style, Ohio Sup., 102 N.E. 
2d 842, and involves an order of the 
Public Utilities Commission determining 
that the appellant had not shown com- 
pliance with the order of the Public 
Utilities Commission which this court 
reversed in the former case. By reason 
of that reversal by his court, it neces- 
sarily follows that the order in the in- 
stant case must be and is reversed and 
the cause remanded to the commission 
for further proceedings. (Commercial 
Motor Freight v. Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio, 102 N.E. 2d 845). 


* * % 


Superior Court of New Jersey Law Divi- 
sion 


Where damage to reactors may have 
occurred either while the reactors were 
on the trackage of defendant carrier or 
on that of an intermediate carrier, of 
which there were several, and consignet 
made no written or verbal claim on car: 
rier for damages to reactors within nine 
months after delivery to consignee as 
required by uniform straight bills of 
lading, consignee could not recover dam- 
ages from carrier, notwithstanding that 
carrier had been given notice that reac- 
tors had been damaged. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 20(11), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 
20(11). (Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co. v. Reading Co., 85 A.2d 548). 


- * * 


Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut 

In action by consignee of steam power 
washing machine against common car- 
rier to recover for damage to the ma- 
chine while it was being transported, 
burden of proving that machine was in 


good condition when delivered to carrier 
was on consignee. 

In action by consignee of steam power 
washing machine against common car- 
rier to recover for damage to the ma- 
chine while it was being transported, 
consignee’s burden of proving that the 
machine was in good condition when de- 
livered to carrier was not satisfied by 
mere fact that carrier acknowledged, as 
it does in a standard bill of lading, that 
it had received the machine in ap- 
parent good order. 

In action by consignee of steam power 
washing machine against common Car- 
rier to recover for damage to the ma- 
chine while it was being transported, 
evidence justified finding that when ma- 
chine was delivered to carrier it was in 
good condition and undamaged. 

A carrier is not an insurer of goods 
entrusted to it, as to damage which re- 
sults from the fault of the shipper, such 
as improper packaging of merchandise 
or failure to warn carrier of some con- 
dition which requires special care in han- 
dling, and of which carrier cannot be 
presumed to be aware. 


A carrier is not an insurer against 
damage which results from an inherent 
vice of the articles shipped. 


A carrier is liable for damage to goods 
entrusted to it, if any negligence on its 
part has materially contributed to cause 
the damage. 


To escape liability for damage to goods 
entrusted to carrier, it is incumbent on 
carrier under standard bill of lading to 
prove both that shipment falls within 
one of the categories referred to and 
that no fault on its part contributed to 
cause the damage. 


Where there was no finding in action 
against common carrier by consignee 
for damage to washing machine, that 
shipper was at fault in failing to crate 
the machine properly or that any cir- 
cumstances requiring special handling 
by the carrier existed, or that there was 
any inherent vice in the machine, and 
there was no finding that carrier was 
free from negligence which contributed 
to cause the damage, and evidence sus- 
tained finding that machine was in good 
condition when delivered to carrier, court 
properly concluded that carrier was 
liable for damage to machine. 


The determination of whether or not 
interest is to be recognized as a proper 
element of damage, is one to be made in 
view of the demands of justice rather 
than through application of any arbi- 
trary rule. 


Interest is allowable on money found 
to be due for damage to property, if the 
money has been wrongfully withheld, 
even though the amount due was un- 
liquidated. 

Where common carrier was held liable 
for damage to steam power washing ma- 
chine, and the reasonable cost of making 
the necessary repairs totaled $2,819.54, 
court properly entered judgment for in- 
terest on such amount. 


Order granting motion of additional 
defendant to erase process on ground 
of improper service was a final judg- 
ment, and if defendant desired a review 
thereof it was required to file either an 
appeal or notice of appeal therefrom 
within two weeks. Practice Book, Secs. 
335, 372. 


Failure to take necessary steps to per- 
fect an appeal in time is ground for 
abatement. (Wells Laundry & Linen 
Supvly Co. v. Acme Fast Freight, 85 A. 
2d 267). 
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United States Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit 


In action by shipper against common 
carrier to recover for loss of perishable 
meat products shipped, evidence sus- 
tained findings of trial court that ship- 
ments were spoiled as a result of lack of 
refrigeration in transit, and that carrier 
did not exercise reasonable and ordinary 
care in protecting shipments from spoil- 
age. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20 
(11), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 20(11). 

Where contract of shipments between 
shipper of perishable goods and carrier 
provided that carrier was liable as at 
common law and that included cost of 
protecting shipment from damage by 
heat or cold if shipper stated specifically 
on bill of lading that such protection was 
required, failure of shipper to ask that 
shipments be refrigerated did not relieve 
carrier from liability for damage caused 
to goods because of lack of refrigeration. 
Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20(11), 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 20(11). 

Where carrier may charge rate to be 
applied for refrigerated transportation 
under a contract requiring reasonable 
care for protection of perishable goods, 
proviso in a tariff relieving carrier of 
responsibility to exercise reasonable care 
unless the shipper specifically requests 
on bill of lading that refrigeration be 
supplied, would be void, since it effec- 
tively relieved carrier of responsibility 
imposed upon it by Interstate Commerce 
Act, Sec. 20(11), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 20(11). 
(Watson Bros. Transp. Co. v. Feinberg 
Kosher Sausage Co., 193 F.2d 283). 


* * * 


Supreme Court of Louisiana 


Liability of railroad for damages re- 
sulting from delayed handling of ship- 
ment of green peppers was limited by 
size of shipment as evidenced by bills of 
lading showing estimated weight of ship- 
ment, in absence of evidence that ship- 
ment was in fact larger. 

Bills of lading showing that peppers 
had been shipped by named individual 
were admissible in suit by another 
against railroad for damages resulting 
from delayed handling of shipment, in 
view of plaintiff’s allegation and testi- 
mony, corroborated by the record itself, 
that named shipper was plaintiff’s agent. 

Original inspection certificate issued 
jointly by United States Department of 
Agriculture and Louisiana Department 
of Agriculture and Immigration, showing 
that shipment was in good condition 
when delivered to railroad and bearing 
on its face notation that it was admis- 
sible as prima facie evidence, was admis- 
sible without further identification or 
substantiation in suit against railroad 
for damages resulting from delayed han- 
= of shipment. LSA-RS 13:3711, 13: 

4 

Bulletins issued jointly by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
and California Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Market News, showing 
wholesale fruit and vegetable prices in 
San Francisco market at time of sched- 
uled arrival of shipment of green pep- 
pers, though not published by Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington, D. 
C., were admissible in suit against rail- 
road for damages resulting from delayed 
handling of shipment, particularly where 
bulletins were offered merely in cor- 
roboration of plaintiff’s uncontradicted 
testimony as to market value. LSA-RS 
13:3711, 13:3713. 

The purpose of statute permitting 
proof, of official acts of Congress or any 
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‘Call NAVAJO first’’ 


Don’t let us interrupt you at a time like this. But when your mind is on 
trucking, Call NAVAJO first for the finest freight service on the highway. 


TIAVAJO 
REIGHT 


LINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3901 Medford Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 
ANgelus 3-6181 


Mr. Eastern Shipper: For best 
shipping results, specify Navajo 
...most direct route to or from 
Los Angeles, or the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Area. 


Mr, Western Shipper: Call 
Navajo first...for DAILY serv- 
ice to all points on our routes, 
and DIRECT connections to all 
major points in the U. S. 
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federal executive department or subdivi- 
sion therein by the Federal Register or 
printed book, pamphlet or periodical, 
purporting to be published: by U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, 
D.C., was to eliminate additional iden- 
tification or substantiation of such doc- 
umentary evidence and expedite the han- 
dling of lawsuits in which it is utilized 
and the legislature did not intend there- 
by to limit printed government publica- 
tions to be received mandatorily in evi- 
dence to such as are published by 
Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, D.C.,,in view of weli known fact 
that many government agencies and de- 
partmental districts issue printed or 
mimeographed matter from their local 
offices. LSA-RS 13:3713. 

Evidence that plajatiff shipped carload 
of peppers in good condition from Ham- 
mond, Louisiana, via defendant railroad, 
to San Francisco, California, that due to 
delay in handling, shipment did not reach 
San Francisco until five days after 
scheduled date of arrival and that during 
such five-day interval the market price 
range on such peppers dropped eight 
cents, established carrier’s liability to 
shipper for damages based on price dif- 
ferential on the entire shipment. 

In suit against yailroad for damages 
resulting from delayed handling of ship- 
ment of green peppers, evidence failed to 
establish what portion of shipment ar- 
rived at destination in a damaged con- 
dition and the amount of consequent loss 
due to spoilage, where neither the origi- 
nal nor certified copy of violation notice 
issued by California Department of Agri- 
culture was produced in substantiation of 
shipper’s claim for spoilage, and state- 
ment of account rendered by shipper’s 
brokers, showing total sales from ship- 
ment and net proceeds to shipper, was 
noc sufficiently identified to remove it 
from the realm of hearsay evidence. 
(Sinagra v. Illinois Cent. R. Co., 56 So. 
2d 233). 


Superior Court of Delaware. New Castle 


Motion for summary judgment will be 
rendered forthwith in any cause if plead- 
ings, depositions, and admissions on file 
together with affidavits, if any, show 
that there is no genuine issue as to any 
material facts and that the moving party 
is entitled to judgment. Rules of Su- 
perior Court, rule 67. 

In action against railroad by shipper 
of trunk lost in interstate shipment for 
_conversion of trunk, rights and liabilities 
of parties were required to be deter- 
mined, if possible, in light of decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
interpreting the Interstate Commerce 
Act and amendments thereto. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 1 et seq., 49 U.S.C.A., 
Sec. 1 et seq.; 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 41 et seq. 

One of the purposes of the enactment 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
amendments thereto is to provide uni- 
formity as to loss of or damage to goods 
being transported in interstate com- 
merce. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 
et seq., 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1, et seq.; 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 41 et seq. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act 
and amendments thereto, carrier’s liabil- 
ity in respect to transportation there- 
under is subject to acts of Congress, con- 
tract of carriage, and certain common- 
law principles found to be applicable 
thereto. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 


“ing embracing only 


1 et seq., 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1 et seq.; 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 41 et seq. 

Generally, stipulation restricting car- 
rier’s liability, as found in contract of 
carriage, is applicable in practically all 
situations involving loss or damage to 
goods, yet carrier can never invoke pro- 
tection of stipulation in event of a true 
conversion by carrier itself, as in such 
instances carrier is deemed to have for- 
feited its right and protection under such 
stipulation and therefore is liable to 
shipper for actual value of goods so con- 
verted. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 
et seq., 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1 et seq.; 49 
U\S.C.A. Sec. 41 et seq. 

“Conversion” in broad sense consists 
of an act of wilful interference with 
any chattel without lawful justification, 
whereby any person entitled thereto is 
deprived of the possession of it. 

The word “conversion” when used in 
light of wrongful conduct on part of an 
interstate carrier, has a restricted mean- 
instances where 
there has been an outright appropriation 
of the property by the carrier for the 
carrier’s own use and gain. 

Wrongful refusal by railroad to deliver 
trunk and contends to shipper when 
proper demand was made for delivery, 
did not constitute a “conversion,” and 
did not entitle shipper to recover full 
value of trunk and contents when trunk 
was later found to be missing, and lia- 
bility of railroad was limited to ten cents 
a pound in accordance with limitation 
of liability in bill of lading. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 1 et seq., 49 U.S.C.A 
Sec. 1 et seq.; 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 41 et seq. 
(Van Dyke v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 86 
A.2d 346). 


* * *« 


United States Court of Appeals, Ninth 

Circuit 

Assuming validity of special contract 
between sheep shipper and railroad 
limiting railroad’s statutory liability by 
excepting therefrom damage due to 
weather changes, railroad would not be 
relieved of liability because weather 
changes caused damage to sheep, if rail- 
road’s own negligence was a concurring 
cause. 

Where sheep shipment was made at 
time of year when both parties might 
reasonably anticipate rain, railroad had 
no more or better information as to like- 
lihood of rain, and it was shipper who 
decided when sheep were to be loaded 
and shipped, railroad could not be 
charged merely because it accepted ship- 
ment, with responsibility for loss sus- 
tained by shipper due to rain occurring 
during transportation. R.C.M. 1947, Sec. 
8-702. 

Consideration of contract itself is con- 
sideration for every provision in it, and 
therefore it is not necessary that there 
be special or independent consideration 
for every separate paragraph or pro- 
vision of contract. 

Lack of independent consideration for 
contractual exemption of carrier from 
liability for damages caused by weather 
could not successfully be urged to avoid 
such contract provision, even though 
carrier may have had but one rate, 
where consideration expressed was suf- 
ficient to support entire contract made. 
R.C.M. 1947, Secs. 13-510, 13-511, 72-116. 

On appeal by railroad from adverse 
judgment in shipper’s action for damage 
to sheep, where it appeared that trial 
court’s judgment had been based upon 
its finding that the loss had been caused 
by (1) the occurrence of rain during the 
transportation and (2) the railroad’s 
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negligence in caring for and inspecting 
sheep after they were rained upon, and 
appellate court determined that liability 
could not be predicted upon coming of 
rain, in absence of finding that negligent ° 
inspection and care was alone sufficient 
to account for loss, cause would have 
to be remanded for further findings. 
R.C.M. 1947, Secs. 13-510, 13-511, 72-116. 
(Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Melton, 193 
F. 2d 729). 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 
Regulation of Common Carriers 


Cases Recently Decided by 


State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter Systems published by West 
Pubiishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


United States District Court, D. Minne- 
sota, Third District 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission is an administrative 
body, as distinguished from a judicial 
tribunal. 

Appeal to Minnesota District Court 
from order of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission is a civil suit which, under 
appropriate circumstances, may be re- 
moved to federal court, but plaintiff is 
bound by choice of forum made, and 
only defendant may demand and obtain 
removal. 28 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1441(a): 
M.S.A. Secs. 216.24, 216.25. 

Where Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission grants certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to operate trans- 
portation company, appeal to state dis- 
trict court by party opposing application, 
despite fact that burden is thereby shift- 
ed to appealing party, does not consti- 
tute appellant the plaintiff and applicant 
the defendant and thereby entitle appli- 
cant to removal of case to United States 
District Court, but applicant is bound by 
choice of forum made. M.S.A. Secs. 
216:24, 216.25; 28 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1141(a). 

On appeal from order of State Ware- 
house Commission granting certificaté of 
public convenience and necessity for op- 
eration of auto transportation company, 
trial court will examine whole matter in 
controversy with view of determining 
whether evidence reasonably tends to 
support commission’s findings and con- 
clusions in light of applicable law, and 
unless state court, upon review of record 
made, concludes that substantial rights 
of appealing party had been invaded, it 
must affirm order of commission. 

On appeal from order of Minnesota 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, there is no trial de novo’in state 
court. M.S.A. Secs. 216.24, 216.25. 


On appeal to Minnesota District Court 
from order of State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission granting certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, Dis- 
trict Court must affirm order if it is with- 
in power conferred upon commission by 
statute, and must vacate and annul 
order which exceeds power so conferred. 
M.S.A. Secs. 216.24, 216.25. (Rock Island 
Motor Transp. Co. v. Murphy Motor Fr. 
Lines, 101 F. Supp. 978). 


* * * 


United States District Court, D. Dela- 
ware 


Where orders of Interstate Commerce 
Commission approving pooling arrange- 
ment and division of earnings under 
which defendant railway express agency 
operated, and ruling that exclusive 
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agency agreement was a necessary and 
essential ingredient of pooling arrange- 
ment theretofore approved, were un- 
attacked and unimpeached in any di- 
rect proceeding, orders were binding on 
defendant under express provisions of 
Interstate Commerce Act and fact that 
orders were permissive rather than man- 
datory was immaterial. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 16(7), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
16(7). 

Orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may not be attacked in a 
collateral proceeding. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Secs. 5(1), 16(7), 49 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 5(1), 16(7). 


Where Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, pursuant to express statutory au- 
thority, and after hearing developing the 
facts, approved pooling arrangement and 
division of earnings under which defend- 
ant railway express operated and in 1951 
reexamined its former order and held 
that the exclusive agency agreement was 
a@ necessary and essential ingredient of 
pooling arrangement theretofore ap- 
proved by Commission, findings of fact 
of Commission, in absence of evidence 
on which they were based, were conclu- 
sive in civil action by United States 
against railway express agency charging 
violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 
5(1), 16(7), 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 5(1), 16(7). 


Federal District Court, sitting as a 
one-judge court, had no jurisdiction or 
authority to grant an injunction to 
United States preventing defendant rail- 
way express agency from doing that 
which an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission specifically authorized 
when a hearing to directly enjoin en- 
forcement of that same order of the 
Commission would be required to be held 
by a three-judge court, although district 
court, sitting in a single-judge capacity 
had jurisdiction of matters concerning 
violations of Sherman Act under which 
suit was brought. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 5(1), 16(7), 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 
5(1), 16(7); 28 U.S.C.A. Sec. 2325. 


Where all carriers had shown assent 
to pooling agreement and arrangement 
under which railway express agency op- 
erated and carried on express transpor- 
tation business among the several states 
by being parties thereto, and Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved that 
agreement and supplemental order of 
Commission made clear that exclusive 
agency agreement, theretofore approved 
by all carriers, was an integral con- 
sideration of Commission’s first approval 
of pooling agreement, supplemental order 
of Commission needed no separate ap- 
proval of the carriers to remove the 
approved agreements from the operation 
of the Anti-Trust Laws. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 5(11), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
5(11). 


Where Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approved pooling arrangement and 
division of earnings under which de- 
fendant railway express agency operated 
and in 1951, Commission re-examined 
its former order and held that the ex- 
clusive agency agreement between the 
defendant and various carriers was a 
necessary and essential ingredient of 
pooling arrangement theretofore ap- 
proved, actions taken in interim by the 
defendant were not rendered invalid 
until such time as express approval of 
exclusive agency agreement was given 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 


5(1), 16(7), 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 5(1), 16(7). 


Where United States Government did 
not suggest in complaint any activity 
of defendant railway express agency 
which did not come within express ap- 
proval of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and jurisdiction of such Commis- 
sion was exclusive and plenary and every 
action of defendant was properly taken 
pursuant to order of Commission, and 
actions of defendant properly taken pur- 
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suant to that order relieved defendant 
from operation of anti-trust legislation, 
motion of defendant to dismiss govern- 
ment’s suit charging violation of Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Laws by defendant 
would be granted. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Sec. 5(11), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 5(11); 
Fed. Rules Civ Proc. rule 12(b, c), 28 
U.S.C.A. (United States v. Railway Exp. 
Agency, 101 F. Supp. 1008). 


TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION 





House Group Reports Rapid 
Development of Aviation in 


Latin American Countries 


In each of the countries of Central 
America and South America there 
had been a rapid expansion of avia- 
tion and air transportation systems 
since 1938, the House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee said in 
a report entitled, “Commerce With 
Latin America.” 


The report set forth findings made in 
an investigation by the committee under 
the broad authority for investigations 
granted it by H. Res. 323, Eighty-second 
Congress. The committee said that to 
pursue its studies of such matters as the 
problems of American foreign air car- 
riers, the availability of petroleum sup- 
plies, and the availability of adequate 
supplies of newsprint, it spent 31 days, 
between November 10 and December 10, 
in ten of the countries of Central and 
South America, on invitation of the gov- 
ernments of those countries. 

Prefacing its discussion of aviation in 
the Latin American republics, the com- 
mittee said: 

“South America is a continent of vast 
distances. It has an area more than 
twice that of the United States, made 
up of an arid region on the Pacific coast, 
a tremendous amount of jungle land in 
such basins as those of the Orinoco and 
Amazon Rivers, a rugged backbone of 
mountains in the Andes which stretch 
the entire length of the continent, a 
stretch of pampas or prairie land, and 
some areas suitable for crop cultivation. 
Its population per square mile is roughly 
one-third that of the United States, but 
as in general the major portion of this 
population is concentrated in relatively 
large cities along the coasts, there are 
extensive stretches practically uninhab- 
ited. 

From Oxcart to Plane 


“Historic transportation has been con- 
fined to a few railroads and highways 
leading inland from the ports, to coastal 
ships, and to river navigation. 

“Tt is no wonder that the advent of 
the airplane has revolutionized the trans- 
portation system of the continent, for it 
has made accessible to the capitals and 
centers of population the most remote 
regions of the republics. Indeed, many 
an inland hamlet is now as familiar with 
the airplane as with its only alternative 
primitive modes of transportation. It 


truly has been said that transportation- 
wise the continent in one generation has 
leaped from the oxcart to the modern 
GF: . + 

“Aviation in each country has grown 
rapidly. Large and excellent airports 
exist adjacent to the populous centers of 
each country, and others are projected. 
Those at Ciudad Trujillo, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Sao Paolo, Montevideo, Santiago, 
Lima, Panama, Mexico and Havana com- 
pare most favorably with any in the 
United States, and the airport at Buenos 
Aires is magnificent. Domestic traffic 
has jumped stupendously, and it is stated, 
for example, that the field at Sao Paolo 
(Brazil) ranks third among the busiest 
in the world... 


International Flights 


“Nor have the Latin American repub- 
lics confined their aviation interest alone 
to internal domestic routes. Beyond nu- 
merous intra-continental flights, Argen- 
tine, Brazilian, Colombian, Mexican and 
Venezuelan companies all fly routes to 
the United States. Service is maintained 
from Mexico and Havana to Madrid, and 
from Argentina and Brazil to Lisbon 
and London, and Rome and Istanbul... 
A number of United States carriers touch 
the various countries around the Carib- 
bean. Pan American World Airways flies 
one route to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, and in conjunction with Pan- 
American Grace Airways, another 
through Panama and the west coast 
countries to Santiago and Buenos Aires. 
Braniff International Airways has a 
route through west coast countries, 
thence eastward to Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. In addition, Dutch (KLM), 


‘British (BOAC), Spanish (Iberia) and 


Canadian lines connect with several 
Latin-American countries .. .” 


The committee showed, in a table in 
its report, the extent to which local air- 
line operations in various Latin Ameri- 
can countries had grown since 1938. IIl- 
lustrative of the figures presented in that 
table were the following on total dis- 
tances flown in the years stated: Argen- 
tina, 421,000 aircraft kilometers in 1938 
and 9,534,000 kilometers in 1949; Brazil, 
5,083,000 aircraft kilometers in ‘1938 and 
6,688 aircraft kilometers in 1949; Chile, 
561,000 aircraft kilometers in 1939 and 
3,437,000 aircraft kilometers in 1949; 
Mexico, 6,489,000 aircraft kilometers in 
1938 and 35,565,000 aircraft kilometers in 
1948 (both figures including domestic 
and international operations), and Vene- 
zuela, 531,000 aircraft kilometers in 1938 
and 10,504,000 aircraft kilometers in 1947. 

An index of just what aviation had 
meant to Latin America, the committee 
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said, was contained in figures showing 
the growth of the passenger business of 
the Latin American division of Pan 
American World Airways. According to 
those figures, the number of passengers 
had increased from 150,838 in 1940 to 
383,254 in 1945 and 797,097 in 1951, while 
the number of passenger miles had in- 
creased from 74,441,000 in 1940 to 300,- 
657,000 in 1945 and 711,232,000 in 1951. 


C.A.B. Chairman Testifies 
On Air Subsidy Measures 


Chairman Donald W. Nyrop, of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, testified before 
the House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee on March 24 as the 
committee began hearings on 11 bills 
involving proposals for separate identi- 
fication of the subsidy element in 
amounts paid to commercial air car- 
riers for transportation of air mail. 

Bills considered at the hearing, in 
addition to S. 436, the Johnson bill 
passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House last year, were: H.R. 189, 190, 191 
and 4827, by Representative Heselton, of 
Massachusetts; H.R. 505, 506, 507 and 
508, by Representative Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts; H.R. 3320, by Represent- 
ative Hoffman, of Michigan, and H.R. 
3675, by Representative Dawson, of IIlli- 
nois. 

Mr. Nyrop said that the C.A.B. con- 
tinued to support “whole-heartedly” the 
separation, pursuant to legislative di- 
rective, of compensatory mail pay from 
subsidy paid to the airlines. He said 
the C.A.B. had made substantial progress 
in its program for administrative sepa- 
ration of mail pay in the last nine 
months, but that legislation on the sub- 
ject was needed for the reasons that 
separate identification and appropriation 
of the subsidy money and allocation of 
such money by the C.A.B. would have 
a significant effect on the nation’s air- 
carriers, and that it would be necessary 
to readjust the present statutory rela- 
tionship between the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the C.A.B. in relation to mail 
pay and subsidy. Under existing law, 
the subsidy element is included in the 
amounts paid to air carriers out of funds 
of the Post Office Department for mail 
transportation, though mail pay rates 
are determined by the C.A.B. Under 
the considered bills, the money for sub- 
sidy payments would be taken out of 
funds appropriated for that purpose for 
use by the C.A.B. 





Mahaffie Nomination 


The Senate interstate and foreign 
commerce committee has announced 
that it will hold a public hearing March 
26, at 10 a.m., in the committee hearing 
room in the Capitol on the nomination 
of Commissioner Charles D. Mahaffie for 
reappointment as a member of the Com- 
mission for a term expiring December 31, 
1958 (T.W., Jan. 26, p. 61, and Feb. 2, 
B. 37. 





1.C.C. and Per Diem Charges 


Chairman Johnson, of the Senate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce commit- 
tees, has introduced, by request, S. 2901, 
a companion bill to H. R. 6962, the 
O’Hara bill to amend the interstate 
commerce act “to alleviate shortages in 
railroad freight cars and other vehicles 


during periods of emergency” (T.W., 


March 15, p. 64). 





Ship Service for Alaska 


Passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House without amendment, March 24, 
was S. 2721, a bill to permit transporta- 
tion by Canadian-flag vessels, until 
June 30, 1953, of passengers between 
Skagway, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, and 
other points in Alaska, and between 
Hyder, Alaska, and: other points in 
Alaska or the continental United States, 
as well as merchandise between Hyder 
and other Alaska and U.S. points. 
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Merchant Marine Decorations 


The Senate has passed and sent to the 
House S. 2530, to provide certain decora- 
tions for outstanding and heroic conduct 
or service by persons serving in the 
American merchant marine, and S. 2485, 
to provide for issuance of a distinctive 
service ribbon bar in recognition of serv- 
ices of merchant seamen. 

Passage by the Senate of H. J. Res. 363 
completed action by Congress on a joint 
resolution to provide for the presenta- 
tion of the Merchant Marine Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Henrik Curt 
Carlsen, master of the steamship “Flying 
Enterprise” (T.W., Jan. 26, p. 59). 


LABOR NEWS 





Increased Spouses’ Awards 
Boosted Benefit Payments 
In January, R.R.B. Says 


Retirement and survivor activities 
in January were highlighted by the 
awarding of some 16,900 new spouses’ 
annuities under the 1951 amendments 
and by a sharp rise in the number of 
new applications for retirement an- 
nuities, the Railroad Retirement 
Board reports. 


Chiefly as a result of the increased 
volume of spouses’ awards, total benefit 
payments in January rose to $34,212,000, 
compared with $31,025,000 in December, 
and the number of benefits in current- 
payment status rose from 416,800 at the 
beginning of January to 433,600 at the 
end of the month. 

New applications for retirement an- 
nuities rose sharply to 4,100 in January, 
from 3,000 in December. Retirement 
annuities awarded in January numbered 
1,600. The average amount—$112.33— 
was $1.37 more than in December. At 
the end of January, 257,800 retirement 
annuities, 19,900 spouses’ annuities, and 
6,200 pensions were being paid at aver- 
ages of $94.53, $39.48, and $81.10, respec- 
tively. 

At the end of the month, 149,700 
monthly survivor benefits were in 
current-payment status, consisting of 
84,300 benefits to aged widows, 12,800 
to widowed mothers, 47,000 to children, 
and 1,100 to parents at average monthly 
amounts of $39.56, $40.86, $25.63, and 
$27.37, respectively. There were also 
4,500 survivor (option) annuities being 
paid at an average of $45.52 a month. 
Lump-sum awards in January included 
1,250 insurance benefits averaging $370 
and 412 residual payments averaging 
$978. 


500 Awards a Day 


By March 15 the board had received 
83,000 applications and made approxi- 
mately 60,000 awards to wives of retired 
railroad employes, the board announced. 
Awards are being made at the rate of 
over 500 a day, and the board expects 


to complete action on all applications in 
which there are no complicating factors 
by the latter part of April. 

“In some cases, however,” said the 
board, “there is a possibility that either 
the wife or the retired employe is en- 
titled to old-age benefits under the 
social security system which may affect 
the amount of the railroad benefit. Ac- 
tion on such claims cannot be completed 
until a check is made to determine the 
amount that may be payable on the 
basis of social security employment.” 


Unemployment, Sickness 


Unemployment benefit claims and pay- 
ments rose in January to the highest 
point for the benefit year, as railroad 
employment continued to decline. <A 
total of 20,200 applications were received, 
and 106,900 payments were made to 
55,500 beneficiaries, with $2,968,000 paid 
in benefits. 

Sickness benefit activities rose markedly 
in January, the board said. Applica- 
tions and the number of payments rose 
35 per cent and 32 per cent, respectively; 
and claims and the amount of benefits 
paid, 29 per cent and 25 per cent, re- 
spectively. 





Court Actions, ‘Escalator’ 
Wage Cuts Are Among New 


Rail Labor Developments 


Chiefs of three rail operating em- 
ploye unions whose disputes with the 
railroads remained unsettled left 
Washington for Cleveland, O., late 
March 24, to seek dissolution of an 
“anti-strike” order issued there 
against them on March 11 by the 
same federal district court in which, 
on March 22, the same three “ops” 
filed petitions asking the court to de- 
clare the government’s seizure of the 
railroads illegal. 

The three brotherhoods also urged, in 
the actions they filed on March 22, that 


if the government’s seizure of the rail- 
roads (effected by the Department of 
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the Army pursuant to an executive order 
of the President issued August 25, 1950) 
was found to be legal, the court should 
impound all income and profit of the 
railroads. 

Those alternate courses of action were 
asked by the unions in their answer to 
the federal government’s petition for a 
permanent injunction against a strike 
by any of the three unions—the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors— and in a counterclaim and 
crossclaim. Members of the three unions 
had gone on strike on lines of the New 
York Central west of Buffalo, and on the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis properties, and the strike ended 
when, on March 11, the federal govern- 
ment obtained a temporary restraining 
order in the federal district court at 
Cleveland (T.W., March 15, p. 26). A 
hearing on the government’s petition to 
make the anti-strike order permanent 
was scheduled for March 27. 
. In the documents they filed in that 

court on March 22 the three unions 
estimated that more than $1,660,000,000 
in “railroad profits and income” were 
involved. They asked the court to set 
aside for payment to the railroad em- 
ployes such sums as would “fairly and 
justly” compensate each employe for 
service performed as an employe of the 
United States, and that all net operating 
profits shown after such payment be 
paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The brotherhoods charged that the 
federal government had violated consti- 
tutional and statutory rights of the rail 
employes. Their basic claim was that 
the employes had been required, against 
their will, to work on the railroads 
under compulsion of directives issued 
by the Secretary of the Army and under 
federal court mandates, for the profit 
of private owners of the railroads. 

In a statement they issued March 22 
in Washington, the three union chiefs— 
D. B. Roberston, of the B.LF.E., J. P. 
Shields of the B.L.E., and R. O Hughes 
of the OR.C—said that when the 
district court at Cleveland had ordered 
them to terminate the strike of their 
unions on March 11, they had declared 
that “we would fight against labor rela- 
tions by injunction with every legal 
resource at our command.” 

“This we now are doing,” they said. 
“We are satisfied that these injunctions 
are contrary to our rights under the 
law and under the Constitution... .” 


‘Seizure Authority’ Challenged 


The unions challenged the authority 
of the President to seize the railroads 
and contended that the Secretary of the 
Army did not have possession of the 
railroads in fact. 

Assistant Secretary of the Army Karl 
R. Bendetsen, in charge of Army opera- 
tion of the railroads under the Presi- 
dent’s executive order, testified before 
the House judiciary committee on March 
24 concerning H. J. Res. 386, the Celler 
resolution to carry into effect President 
Truman’s request for legislation to con- 
tinue in effect certain of his war powers 
that otherwise would expire when the 
treaty of peace with Japan took force, 
including his power to take possession 
and control of transportation systems 
(T.W., Feb. 23, pp. 16 and 19). 

Another development in the rail labor 
picture was the disclosure that, because 
of a decline in the cost-of-living index 
level, as of February 15, 1952, below the 


level recorded by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for November 15, 1951, a reduc- 
tion of one cent an hour in wages of ap- 
proximately 1,150,000 railroad employes 
covered by wage agreements involving 
so-called “escalator clauses” would be- 
come effective April 1. The railroad em- 
ployes, other than those represented by 
the three “ops” whose disputes with the 
carriers remained unsettled, had received 
an “escalator clause” increase of 4 cents 
an hour on January 1, 1952. The cost- 
of-living index figure for February 15 was 
reported as 187.9. 

Conferences conducted by the National 
Mediation Board with the chiefs of the 
B.L.F.E., the B.L.E. and O.R.C., on the 
one hand, and the rail wage conference 
committee chairmen, on the other, were 
recessed on March 22 until after the con- 
clusion of the hearing in the federal dis- 
trict court at Cleveland on the govern- 
ment’s plea for a permanent anti-strike 
injunction. 
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Canadian Freight Loadings 
Totaled 77,280 Cars in 
Second 7-Day March Period 


Railroad revenue freight loadings 
in Canada totaled 77,280 cars in the 
seven-day period ended March 14 
(the tenth period this year on the 
new basis of carloading reporting) 
for a daily average of 11,040 cars as 
compared with a daily average of 
10,850 cars in the preceding week, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 


“Information available on the similar 
period of 1951 indicates a minor gain 
in loadings and sizable betterment in 
receipts from foreign connections,” said 
the bureau. “A Balkanizing array of 
embargoes covering Canadian animals 
and products was at hand for the period. 
In addition, activities on the New York 
Central and the Wabash were stalled 
by a sample strike in effect until March 
13, which cut into receipts from and 
deliveries to these connections. Receipts 
from connections for the period were 
35,065 against 37,482 cars one week 
earlier. 


“Continued gains over the preceding 
period and over the approximate week 
last year were shown in loadings of 
grain. An early opening of navigation 
on the Upper Lakes is anticivated and 
arrangements have been made for an 
augmented fleet to move grain cargoes 
down to more central locations. Ameri- 
can vessels will be granted a six weeks 
permit for the runs to the Georgian Bay 
ports in order to expedite the movement. 
Fresh fruits, logs, other forest products, 
gasoline and petroleum oils, implements 
and fertilizers were loaded in greater 
volume this year. The major declines 
continued in hay and straw, livestock, 
meats, coal, building products, other mine 
ee. automobiles and trucks, and 
Let 


“Eastern loadings during the period 
ended March 14 amounted to 50,896 cars 
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versus 49,972 one week earlier while the 
western area had 26,384 cars, up 405 cars 
from the preceding period. 

“Cumulative loadings for the first 10 
periods of the current year were 801,797 
cars and an additional 387,450 cars were 
received from foreign connections, in- 
dicating an overall traffic gain on simi- 
lar periods of previous years.” 


Freight Car Supply Report 


U.S. railroads reported an average 
daily surplus of 8,078 freight cars and 
an average daily shortage of 2,576 freight 
cars for the week ended March 15 as 
against a surplus of 8,083 cars and a 
shortage of 2,837 cars for the preceding 
week ended March 8, according to the 
car service division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 


The surplus for the latest period con- 
sisted of 1,868 plain box, 299 auto box, 
164 gondola, 1,052 hopper (includes 277 
covered), 2,563 stock, 94 flat, 1,813 re- 
frigerator, and 225 miscellaneous cars. 

The total shortage for that period was 


' made up as follows: Plain box, 877; gon- 


dola, 665; hopper, 255 (includes 7 cov- 
ered); flat, 587; refrigerator, 161, and 
miscellaneous, 31. The reports of the 
carriers showed no shortage of either 
auto box or stock cars. 





Highway Statistics, 1950 


The Bureau of Public Roads has is- 
sued “Highway Statistics, 1950,’”’ the sixth 
of the bulletin series presenting annual 
statistical and analytical tables of gen- 
eral interest on the subjects of motor 
fuel, motor vehicles, highway-user taxa- 
tion, financing of highways, and high- 
way mileage. 

Included for the first time in the an- 
nual publication is information concern- 
ing the financing of local streets. The 
publication is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
60 cents a copy. The Bureau of Public 
Roads is unable to undertake free dis- 
tribution of this publication, it is stated. 


New Railroad Equipment 


The Southern Railway System has 
tentatively placed orders for 3,250 new 
open top freight cars, to cost approxi- 
mately $20,500,000, and is also asking for 
bids for 250 ore cars, according to Harry 
A. DeButts, president of the Southern. 

Of the total of 3,250 open top cars, 1,500 
are gondolas to be built by Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., at 
Bessemer, Ala., and 1,750 are hoppers to 
be built by American Car & Foundry Co., 
at Huntington, W. Va. 


“We are ordering this new equipment 
in the interest of national defense,” Mr. 
DeButts said, “and with the hopeful 
expectation that the freight rate in- 
crease to be granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will produce the 
revenues railroads must have if they 
are to continue to make such essential 
expenditures.” 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, an- 
nouncing it had been notified of the 
construction for it of 500 refrigerator cars 
by the Pacific Car and Foundry Co., says 
the manufacturer started turning out 
these cars on January 4 and completed 
on an average of 50 cars a week until the 
final car was finished on March 11. 


——E 
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HOW MANY 
SHIPPING SERVICES OFFER 
YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES?.... 


Practically no weight or size limits 


Valuation coverage up to $50 at no extra 
charge 


Pickup and delivery within vehicle limits 
Aggregate weight charge on lot shipments 
Receipt given to shipper and receiver 

You can ship collect 


Fast, dependable delivery schedules 


CON AOU RW N™ 


Nationwide Rail and Air Coverage 


Today, Express Service Is Even Better Than Ever! _ Since the first of the year, the need for Express 
has become greater than ever. To meet this 
need ... to provide better than ever service— 
more trucks, more railroad cars, and more 


trained Express Men are on the job. 


VOTE FOR 


CT SHIPPING 


y PERFE 
Next time you ship anything, any size, any- 
where . .. remember, for perfect shipping 


service, ALWAYS ASK THE EXPRESS MAN! 


' — ALWAYS ASK. THE EXPRESS MAN~—— 




















B. & O. Plans to Spend 
$52 Million in ‘52 on 


Improvements, Equipment 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
plans an investment of some $52,- 
000,000 for improvements and new 
equipment in 1952, provided funds 
are available, it is stated by Colonel 
R. B. White, president of the road. 


“Of the total, almost $17,000,000 is 
allocated for new diesel power,” said the 
B. & O. “A total of 99 diesel units 
have been ordered for delivery to the 
B. & O. this year, and 36 of these are 
already in service. 


“Another $23,400,000 will go for 4,500 
new freight cars—3,500 hoppers and 1,000 
box cars. Four new diesel-powered tug- 
boats and two new carfloats have been 
ordered for the B. & O.’s port operations 
at Philadelphia and New York, at a cost 
of about $1,800,000. 

“Some $10,000,000 will be spent for 
road improvements. Part of this will go 
toward the completion of the $1,000,000 
improvement program at the B. & O.’s 
Marine Terminal at Locust Point, Balti- 
more, which was begun last year, and 
toward the completion of a new tunnel 
on the main line near Clarksburg, W.Va. 
This tunnel was begun in 1950 and its 
total cost will be about $4,000,000. An- 
other million dollars will go for the con- 
struction of two bridges in the Baltimore 
area. 

“One million dollars will be spent also 
for diesel facilities along the B. & O. 
right-of-way in order to service the rap- 
idly-expanding B. & O. diesel power fleet. 

“Last year the B. & O. spent $36,360,000 
for improvements and new equipment.” 





Erie Breaks Ground for 
Youngstown Diesel Shop 


Ground was broken for a modern diesel 
repair shop in the Erie Railroad’s Brier 
Hill yards at Youngstown, O., March 6. 
Mayor Charles P. Henderson turned the 
first spadeful of dirt in a brief ceremony 
attended by directors of the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce and Erie officials, 
including President Paul W. Johnston, 
of Cleveland. 

The Erie was honored that evening 
at the annual dinner of the traffic bu- 
reau of the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce, in the Pick-Ohio Hotel. 

The new shop will be the largest diesel 
shop on the railroad between Marion, O., 
and Hornell, N.Y. It will serve as a 
maintenance headquarters for all diesel- 
electric locomotives used in the Mahon- 
ing division area. Within a year all Erie 
operations through Youngstown will be 
fully dieselized, officials of the road said, 
and all steam locomotives west of the 
Jersey City area will be eliminated. 
Stanley F. McGranahan, general man- 
ager for the Erie at Youngstown, said 
his road would be the first railroad op- 
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erating between Chicago and New York 
to be completely diesel powered. The 
switch from steam to diesel had cost the 
Erie over $75,000,000, he said. 





New All-Freight Plane for 
Seaboard Being Produced 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
has announced that it has begun produc- 
tion of all-freight “Super-Constellations” 
for Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 

“Shown being loaded with 36,000 pounds 
of freight, this aircraft will carry more 





than double the 15,000-pound capacity of 
Seaboard’s present fleet of DC-4 Air- 
traders,” says Lockheed. 
“The new aircraft will make trans- 
ocean crossings at 330 miles per hour. 
“Costing $10,000,000, the five new air- 
craft being built at Burbank, Calif., are 


scheduled for delivery in 1954. This is 
the first all-freight airplane designed by 
Lockheed for commercial over-water op- 
erations. -A military version is being 
built for the U.S. Navy and Air Force.” 


Milwaukee Road Orders Ten 


All-Dome Lounge Cars 


An order for America’s first all-dome 
railroad lounge cars has been placed with 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co., John P. Kiley, president of the Mil- 
waukee Road, announces. Said to be 
the first dome cars of any type to be 
operated throughout the northwest, six 
of the new cars will be assigned to the 
Olympian Hiawatha, speedliner train be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle and Tacoma. 
Four cars will go into service on the 
Morning and Afternoon Hiawathas, day- 
time trains between Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The Sky Top 
lounge cars carried at the rear of the 
Hiawathas, will be continued in service. 

“These new cars, we believe, will pro- 
vide our patrons a new travel thrill,” Mr. 
Kiley said. The full-length glass-en- 
closed dome will permit more passengers 
to view the scenic wonders of the area 
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traversed than is now possible in dome 
cars now used with the dome section 
confined to the center of the car.” 

The air-conditioned observation dome 
sections will seat 8 passengers in foam 
rubber cushioned seats. In the lower 
level will be dining and lounge sections 
seating 28, where beverages and light 
snacks may be ordered. Passageways on 
the lower level will permit passengers to 
walk the entire length of the car without 
having to go through the dining-lounge 
section. Each car will contain radio loud 
speakers and a public address system. 

Construction of the cars is expected to 
get under way early in the summer. 


Norfolk & Western Holds 


‘Better Service* Conference 


The president of the University of 
Virginia, Colgate W. Darden, Jr., was one 
of the featured speakers to address the 
Norfolk & Western Railway’s 27th annual 
better service conference March 28-29, 
in the Hotel Roanoke, Va. Mr. Darden, 
former state governor, addressed the an- 
nual dinner March 28 on “Education in 
Virginia.” The Rev. Laurence H. Hall, 
rector of All Saints Episcopal Church in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, spoke at a luncheon 
the same day on “Service with a Smile.” 

More than 500 delegates and guests 
from all over the railway and from off- 
line points attended the annual two-day 
meeting, which was addressed by Presi- 
dent R. H. Smith, by N. R. Lehmann, 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
traffic, by Stuart T. Saunders, general 
counsel, and other officials of the road. 


Anniversary of Night-Time 


Passenger Train Observed 


The 104th anniversary of the running 
of the first regularly-scheduled night- 
time passenger train in the United States 
was observed March 27 by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. The historic run was 
made March 27, 1848, over the B. & O.’s 
Cumberland division, from Cumberland, 
Md., to Baltimore, according to the 
road. The man in charge of the opera- 
tion was a_ division superintendent 
named Henry Gassaway Davis, later to 
become a United States senator and rail- 
road builder. Mr. Davis had been divi- 
sion superintendent only a few years 
when the idea of running passenger 
trains at night occurred to him. In the 
face of criticism that the plan was “too 
dangerous,” he persisted and his super- 
intendent gave him an opportunity to 
try it out. 

The B. & O. observed its 125th anni- 
versary in February of this year. 


Southern Pacific Meeting 


In the largest meeting of its kind ever 
held by Southern Pacific, more than two 
hundred of the railroad’s top freight and 
passenger representatives gathered re- 
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cently in San Francisco to discuss traffic 
matters and the coordinated activities of 
all departments of the railroad. 

In this “family meeting” called jointly 
by W. W. Hale and C. E. Peterson, vice- 
presidents of system freight and pas- 
senger traffic, respectively, Southern Pa- 
cific personnel came from all parts of 
the nation, Canada and Mexico to join 
with executive officers from the railroad’s 
general office in San Francisco. 

Central figures in the two days of busi- 
ness meetings besides executives named 
above were: W. G. Peoples, assistant 
vice-president system freight traffic; 
R. M. Gilmore, assistant to vice-president 
system passenger traffic; C. T. Collett, 
general traffic manager, Chicago; F. L. 
Gordon and H. H. Gray, freight and pas- 
senger traffic managers, respectively, 
from the railroad’s Texas and New Or- 
leans at Houston, Tex. 





Rock Island Opens New 


Armourdale Freight House 


Opening of its new $600,000 freight 
house at Armourdale, Kan., a highly 
automatic operation for the quickened 
movement of less-carload freight, is an- 
nounced by the Rock Island Lines. The 
operation features a link-belt conveyor 
system which moves small trailers to 
and from the cars. Maximum use of 
talk-back systems is made. 

Some seven hours is saved in ship- 
ments through the Kansas City area 
as a result of the new system, according 
in Rock Island officials. 

The building is approximately 600 feet 
long, and the dock for loading outbound 
shipments holds 48 cars. A lift bridge 
on one end allows switch engines to 
remove loaded cars and refill the dock 
with empties. The so-called “endless” 
conveyor is more than 1,300 feet long. 
More than 200 trailers for freight move- 
ment may be hooked on to the overhead 
conveyor at one time. All platforms are 
covered, and aerial tubes are provided, 
as well as wire facilities, for the quick 
movement of messages and waypbills. 

Division operating offices are located 
in the brick and concrete building. A 
separate wing, close by the loading dock, 
is for the use of Rock Island Motor 
Transit. The new building is near the 
Rock Island’s Armourdale freight classi- 
fication yard. 


N.Y.C. Sponsors ‘Century’ 
Mail Couvert and Cachet 


To commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the famed Twentieth Century 
Limited, the New York Central Railroad 
is sponsoring a special mail couvert and 
cachet for the anniversary run in June 
15, 1952. 

The golden anniversary cachet will be 
printed in color on white envelopes. Ap- 
plications containing the name and com- 
plete address of the recipient, accompa- 
nied by a three-cent stamp for each cou- 
vert or remittance to cover postage, 
should be made to W. J. Treloar, man- 
ager, mail and express traffic, New York 
Central System, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., not later than June 9. 


* * * 


There are 28 railroad tunnels in the 
United States each of which exceed one 
mile in length. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


George A. Julin, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Werner Bros. Kennel- 
ly Co., Chicago, has been elected treas- 
urer of the Nation- 
al Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s ASSO- 
ciation, an organ- 
ization of house- 
hold goods moving 
and storage com- 
panies, Chicago. 
Well known in the 
moving and storage 
industry, Mr. Julin 
won the _ associa- 
tion’s coveted 
achievement. award 
in 1948 for his work 
on fire prevention 
and in 1950 he served as chairman of the 
advertising and sales promotion commit- 
tee. Other principal officers of the asso- 
ciation are: Jerome D. Ullman of Peoria, 
Ill., president; William C. Boyce of 
Amarillo, Tex., J. Barclay Potts of New 
York, N.Y., David M. Liddle of Des 
Moines, Ia., and W. Ray James of San 
Jose, Calif., vice-presidents; Joseph A. 
Hollander of Chicago, secretary. 

ue aK K 

Appointment of Paul R. Glick as the 
new director of traffic of Procter & Gam- 
ble, Cincinnati, O., 
has been announced 
by the company. 
Mr. Glick was for- 
merly manager of 
the cost accounting 
department and has 
been associated 
with Procter & 
Gamble for 22 
years. In his new 
position, he _ suc- 
ceeds W. E. Willey, 
who after 31 years 
with the company, 
is retiring for rea- 





G. A. Julin 





P. R. Glick 


sons of health. 
* a ok 
F. W. Powers has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Shreveport, La., for the 
Chicago & Eastern [Illinois Railroad, 
succeeding R. R. Davis, resigned. 
* e * 


Frank G. Browder, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, with headquar- 
ters in Memphis, Tenn., effective April 1. 
Since March, 1947, Mr. Browder has 
been freight service representative for 
the railway at Atlanta, Ga. E. J. Le- 
mieux has been appointed commercial 
agent for the C. & O. in Chicago. He 
formerly served in the railway’s general 
freight office in Detroit. 

1% ok ok 

Lively M. Wilson has succeeded Ralph 
F. Kessinger as secretary of the Public 
Service Commission of Kentucky. 

+ ca * 

George N. French, of Chevy Chase, Md., 
public relations executive and former 
newspaperman and editor, has been ap- 
pointed public relations field represent- 
ative for the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., in the northeastern states. 
Mr. French succeeds Edwin H. Spencer, 





of Bethesda, Md., who has been trans- 
ferred to a new post in the association’s 
public relations department at its head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. Mr. French 
previously had been public relations di- 
rector for the National League of Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Distributors and 
was an associate editor of the David 
Lawrence business information service. 

” * cd 

Donald C. Hale has been appointed 

general foreign freight agent for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Baltimore, 
Md., succeeding Frank M. White, Jr., 
promoted. A. O. Robinson has been 
named foreign freight agent for the 
railroad at New York, N.Y., succeeding 
Mr. Hale in his former position. 

2 ue cs 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, an- 
nouncing it will apply “the feminine 
touch to its passenger services”, says 
that Mrs. Elgar 
Stevenson, assistant 
to the vice-presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany in charge of 
passenger and pub- 
lic relations, will 
“coordinate t he 
passenger and op- 
erating depart- 
ments to insure the 
highest standards 
of passenger serv- 
ice and facilities.” 
Mrs. Stevenson, ac- 
cording to Thomas 
J. Deegan, Jr., vice-president, will inspect 
sleeping cars, coaches, diners, waiting 
rooms and station offices. She will check 
on cleanliness, courtesy, comfort, deco- 
rations and service. She will ride the 
railroad’s entire network of trains, from 
Norfolk, Va., to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
In addition to her new duties, Mrs. 
Stevenson will continue as public rela- 
tions assistant. She will make her 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. She 
joined the C. & O. on August 1, 1947, 
and has been general assistant and 
“trouble shooter” in the passenger and 
public relations department since then. 
Before that, she was in the advertising 
department of American Home Foods, 
Inc., N.Y., and in the publisher’s office 
of Time, Inc. 





Mrs. Elgar Stevenson 


* * * 


D. C. Wilkens, who recently retired 
after 32 years of service with the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad, 15 years of which 
he was Los Angeles general agent, has 
joined the sales staff of the Coast Car- 
loading Co., forwarders of general com- 
modities from the Los Angeles area to 
Pacific northwest points. 

a * a 

With the appointment of J. H. An- 
drews, formerly freight claim agent, as 
general freight claim agent, at Chicago, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., has announced pro- 
motion of H. W. Kirch from assistant 
freight claim agent to freight claim 
agent at Chicago, advancement of E. H. 
Suhrbier from assistant freight claim 
agent at Chicago to western claim agent 
at Seattle, and the elevation of A. H. 
Ducret from chief clerk in the freight 
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claim department to assistant freight 
claim agent at Chicago. 
a” + + 


Arthur A. Meyer has been appointed 
general passenger agent of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, a New York 
Central affiliate, at Pittsburgh, effective 
April 1, succeeding the late Theodore E. 
Smith. District passenger agent at 
Pittsburgh since 1941, Mr. Meyer joined 
the P. & L. E. as a messenger in the 
traffic department in 1917. 


OBITUARIES 
Oe NR RA SN a RT ATTN 


William Bateman Hall, 75, who retired 
in 1948 after 57 years of continuous 
service with the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, 23 years of which he 
had been purchasing agent, died sud- 
denly March 17 at his home in Denver, 
Colo. 


- * *” 


Adolph Bartfeld, general traffic man- 


ager of Continental Copper & Steel In- 
dustries, New York, died March 2. Prior 
to joining the organization two years 
ago, Mr. Bartfeld had served 21 years as 
traffic manager with the Funch, Edye 
& Co., Inc. 

> > * 

Ernest S. Ballard, 66, prominent for 
years as a transportation lawyer, part- 
ner in the Chicago law firm of Pope 
and Ballard, died at his home in Win- 
netka, Ill., March 17, after a long illness. 
Mr. Ballard was born in Philadelphia 
and received his education at Yale Uni- 
versity and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was in the law department 
of the New York Central for a number 
of years, serving as its commerce council 
and later as its assistant general solici- 
tor. After service in France in World 
War II, he returned to Chicago and en- 
tered private practice. He represented 
a number of large corporations in cases 
before the Commission and in the courts. 
In later years he specialized largely in 
labor law. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


F. E. Richter, general agent, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, is the new president of 
the Traffic Club of Washington, D.C. 
Formerly first vice- 
president, he was 
elevated to the 
presidency at the 
club’s annual elec- 
tion on March 19, 
succeeding John S. 
Peters, chief of the 
Management 
branch, _ traffic 
Management 
division, Federal 
Supply Service, 
General Services 
Administration. Mr. 
Richter has repre- 
sented his company in Washington since 
1942. Educated in St. Louis, he began 
his railroad career in the general offices 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines in that city 
and prior to his transfer to the nation’s 
capital he represented that railroad in 
Lincoln, Neb., Dallas, Tex., and Chicago, 
Ill. Also elected for the ensuing year 
were George H. Cheeley, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, first vice-president, 
and Joseph L. Henning, general agent, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
second vice-president. Charles E. Mil- 
ford was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
New members of the board of directors, 
elected for two-year terms are B. F. 
Bruce, C. L. Froehlich, C. R. Peterson, 
and F. H. Hicks. Hold-over directors 
include H. H. Bartlett, Earl Brown, Cap- 
tain W. C. Johnson, of the U.S. Navy, 
and Thomas Turnbull. 


*” * 


The Clearing-Cicero Traffic Conference 
will hold its annual “Industrial Night” 
in Chicago on April 17. Industries will 
be represented from both the Clearing 
and Cicero districts with exhibits of 
their products. Two pioneer members 
of the Clearing Industrial District, R. 
Hurd, of the Belt Railway Co. of Chi- 


F. E. Richter 


cago, and D. Wells, secretary, of the 
Clearing Industrial District, will relate 
the history of the district and the rail- 
road. 

* * * 

“Interline Problems of the Motor Car- 
riers” was the subject of an address by 
Frank Purse, district supervisor, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the March 27 meeting of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

oo . eo 

The Transportation Club of Saint Paul 
has set April 25 as the date for its spring 
dinner-dance at the Southview Country 
Club. E. W. Hull, vice-president, sales, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York 
City, was the speaker at the club’s weekly 
luncheon meeting on March 25 in the 
Hotel Lowry. 


The Women’s Tratftic Club of Metro- 
politan St. Louis observed “Civic Night” 
at a meeting on March 20. Lieutenant 
Joseph J. Gallagher, of the St. Louis 
Municipal Police Department, spoke on 
“Methods of Subversive Groups.” Enter- 
tainment was furnished by the St. Louis 
Police Quartet. 


Cor- 


John M. Kelley, traffic manager, 
nish Wire Co., Williamstown, Mass., has 
been elected president of the Berkshire 


County Traffic Association, Pittsfield, 
Mass. Other officers elected for the en- 
suing year at the club’s annual election 
held March 12 were: First vice-president, 
Joseph F. Dastoli, vice-president, Browns 
Express, Inc., Pittsfield; second vice-pres- 
ident, William M. Davis, traffic manager, 
Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass.; third vice- 
president, George R. Serra, traffic man- 
ager, Hurlbut Paper Co., South Lee, 
Mass.; treasurer, Harry M. Collins, traffic 
manager, Eaton Paper Corporation, Pitts- 
field, and secretary, William B. Preston, 
manager, freight traffic bureau, Pitts- 
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field Chamber of Commerce. Elected di- 
rectors for two-year terms were Chester 
C. Trzcinka, traffic division, General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield;, Harry M. Wells, 
district manager, Mullen Bros. Movers, 
Pittsfield, and Michael P. Hogan, traffic 
manager, Pownal Tanning Co., Pownal, 
Vt. Directors chosen for one-year terms 
include Edward C. Wolcott, traffic divi- 
sion, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; John 
T. Munn, district manager, Dewey-Almy 
Chemical Co., Adams, Mass., and William 
Resse, district manager, Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., Pittsfield. ‘The club will 
hold its next dinner meeting on April 
16 at East Lee Inn. 
- * co 

The annual campaign against freight 
loss and damage will be launched in the 
Rochester, N. Y., and surrounding area 
at a “Perfect Shipping” meeting sched- 
uled by the Transportation Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce on 
April 3 at the Ukranian-American Hall. 
The program, according to the club, is 
designed especially for shipping room 
employes, receiving room employes, truck 
drivers and dock men. foremen and 
“O. S. & D.” clerks. “Enforcement of 
the Traffic Ordinances and Their Bear- 
ing on Traffic Conditions” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Captain Daniels 
of the Accident Prevention Bureau, 
Rochester Police Force, at a round-table 
luncheon meeting of the club on March 
= * * * 

Paul Wilson, western traffic manager 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul’ & 
Pacific Railroad at Seattle, Wash., will 
be guest speaker at a dinner meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Billings, Mont., on 
April 16. In order to eliminate conflicts 
with other meetings, the club has voted 
to change the date of its annual dinner- 
dance from June 18 to June 25. James 
K. Knudson, administrator, Defense 
Transport Administration, will be guest 
speaker at the June 25 annual meeting. 
Present day problems of the railroads 
were outlined by L. R. Capron, vice- 
president, Burlington Lines, Chicago, at 
the club’s regular dinner meeting on 
March 19. 

Members of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Los Angeles, in their participation in 
the annual “Perfect Shipping” campaign, 
have selected Miss Betty White, radio 
and television star, as “Miss Perfect 
Shipping of 1952.” The nation-wide cam- 
paign to promote better shipping will call 
attention to improper packaging, faulty 
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freight handling and other things result- 
ing in freight claims which are passed 
on to the public in the form of higher 
freight rates. In conjunction with its 
program on April 16, when Miss White 
will be crowned, heralding April as “Per- 
fect Shipping Month,” the club will 
present a play, “Shipping Daze”, written 
by Len Sparks, which will humorously 
portray some of the troubles encountered 
by traffic managers throughout. the na- 
tion. Cliff Bailey is president of the 
club. 
* . * 

The Transportation Club of Milwaukee 
held its regular monthly meeting on 
March 26 at the Allen-Bradley Lynde 
Hall. The meeting was in the form of a 
sports show. Music was furnished by the 
Allen-Bradley orchestra. 

* * * 


“Inside the F.B.I.” was the subject of 
an address by Ray L. Faisst, assistant 
special agent in charge of the Kansas 
City office of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, at a luncheon meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City on March 
24 in the President hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

* * oo 

The following officers were installed 
for the 1952-53 term at a recent meeting 
of the Red River Valley Traffic Club, 
Grand Forks, N.D.; Frank H. Willging, 
president; E. J. Hanson, vice-president, 
and R. E. Halverson, secretary-treasurer. 

ae * * 


The Traffic Club of Miami is making 
plans for its annual party to be held on 
April 19 at Jackie Heller’s Dinner Key 
Terrace, Miami, Fla. Need for a modern 
highway system in the state of Florida 
was discussed by A. G. Crockett, assistant 
to the executive vice-president, Mack 
Trucks, Inc., New York City, at the 
March meeting of the club. Mr. Crockett 
said that almost 90 per cent of Florida’s 
farm products moved by truck from farm 
to market or processing plant, and that 
the new citrus concentrate industry de- 
pended almost exclusively on truck trans- 
portation. 

+ * + 

Plans to sponsor a traffic educational 
course, and a program for a “Perfect 
Shipping” meeting in April, were dis- 
cussed by members of the Traffic and 
Transportation Club of Monroe-West 
Monroe, La., at their regular meeting 
held March 20. 

* * * 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transporta- 
tion Club, Inc., will hold its twenty-sixth 
annual dinner on April 17 at Purdue 
University Center. The club planned to 
hold its “Perfect Shipping” meeting on 
April 2. It is sponsoring an educational 
meeting, the theme of which will be 
“Household Goods Transportation,” to 
be held on April 9 at the Chamber of 
Commerce. A film on the subject will 
be presented through the courtesy of 
North American Van Lines. 

a * a 


Prince Wan Waithayakon, Ambassador 


of Thailand, and permanent delegate to 
the United Nations, will be the principal 
speaker at the thirtieth annual dinner of 
the Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club on 
April 24, J. H. Lavery, of the Franklin 
steel division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
and chairman of the club’s publicity 
committee, has announced. 
a Bo aK 

The Pacific Traffic Association will 
hold a “Steamship Night” dinner meet- 
ing on April 8 in the Fairmont hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. The meeting will 
be in charge of George E. Talmage, vice- 
president, traffic, of Pacific Transport 
Lines. 

The Traffic Club of New York, Inc., 
is making plans for a “Kiddies Easter 
Party” on April 12 in the grand ballroom 
of the Commodore hotel, New York City. 


* + ” 


The Washington (D.C.) Chapter of the 
Railway Business Women’s Association 
will be host to several hundred out-of- 
town guests the week-end April 19-20 
when its “biennial” party will be held. 
The program for April 19, which will 
include a conducted tour in the after- 
noon of the principal public buildings in 
Washington and dinner in evening at the 
Shoreham Hotel with William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, as guest speaker, is in charge 
of Mrs. Eunice Thomas, of the Washing- 
ton Terminai Co., vice-president of the 
chapter. Entertainment for the evening 
will be in charge of Ed McIntyre, with 
Gene Archer featured as guest soloist. 
The program for April 20 will be in 
charge of Miss Daisy Rudolph of the 
Association of American Railroads, pro- 
gram chairman for the chapter, and will 
feature a conducted tour of points of 
interest in Virginia, including the homes 
of Robert E. Lee and George Washing- 
ton, with luncheon at the Broadmoor 
Hotel. Morgan Beatty, nationally known 
news commentator, will be guest speaker 
at the luncheon. Mervin Conn will be 
guest accordianist. Miss Sarah E. 
Barker of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad and president of the 
National Association of Railway Business 
Women, and Miss Kathryn Whalen of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and national 
chairman of the residence fund of the 
Association of Railway Business Women, 
will be among the guests for the week- 
end in addition to many delegates and 
the following presidents of various 
chapters throughout the country who 
will be present: Iona K. DeCamp, Chi- 
cago; Jeanne R. Keegan, Cincinnati; 


Bessie D. Nelly, Detroit; Tillie Friend,, 


Kansas City; Mary Ellermann, Mobile; 
Reba Bellis, Philadelphia; Dorothy 
Nagan, Minneapolis; and Grace Bowliss, 
Indiana. 

* * * 

The following newly-elected officers of 
the North Alabama Traffic Club, which 
comprises Sheffield, Florence, Decatur, 
and Huntsville, Ala., will be installed at 
a meeting of the club on April 10: A. J. 
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Parkhurst, Hoover Motor Express, pres- 
ident; Harold Damsgard, Alabama Flour 
Mills, first vice-president; Lamar Brant- 
ley, Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., second 
vice-president; Joe E. Todd, Southern 
Railway System, third vice-president; 
Vincent Kantola, Wolverine Tube Divi- 
sion, treasurer; R. W. Harlan, Reynolds 
Metals Co., secretary, and J. B. Phillips, 
Baggett Transportation Co., recording 
secretary. 
* * * 

Modern warehousing and the part it 
plays in distribution was discussed by 
Frank E. Kearney, vice-president, J. Leo 
Cooke Warehouse Corporation, Jersey 
City, N.J., at the March 24 meeting of 
the Albany (N.Y.) Chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity. 


* * * 


The Harbor Transportation Club and 
the Long Beach, Calif., Chamber of Com- 
merce are jointly sponsoring a course 
in transportation and traffic manage- 
ment at the Long Beach City College, 
Business and Technology Division. The 
course, begun March 26, covers bills of 
lading, classification, rates and routing, 
tariffs, demurrage, claims, passenger 
transportation, express and parcel post, 
import and export and regulation of car- 
riers. It is part of an educational pro- 
gram designed to fill the increasing de- 
mand in southern California for trained 
traffic and shipping personnel, according 
to P. A. Buck, vice-president of the club. 


ICC DOCKET 


A star appears before all docket numbers that 
have been added under a hearing date in a period 
included in previous issue of Traffic World. 


RAIL 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in I. & S. 5987, assigned March 28, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., cancelled and reassigned 
April 16, at Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
before Examiner McCloud. 








April 7—Charlotte, N.C.—Charlotte Hotel— 
Examiner Snider: 
at gy ay I Co., Southern Division v. 
. & O., et al. 


pm. Seg, D.C.—Examiner Mc- 
Gr 


30958—Reduced Rates on Pulpwood in 
Southern Territory. 


ae 8—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Griffin: 
I. & S. 5926 and Ist Sup.—Boilers, Tanks 
and Cylinders in Official Territory. 


April 8—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Dia- 
mondson: 
gutta at Industrial 


30556—Carrier 
Plants in East 
& Ss. $784—Intraplant Switching at 
* Youngstown, Ohio. 
April 9—New York, N.Y.—Hotel New Yorker 
—Examiner Cremins: 
Finance 14720—Wisconsin Central Ry. Co. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: Box —— Traffic World, 815 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 words), 
minimum three lines. Display ads, $15.00 a column inch. 

Classified Advertisements Payable in Advance 

















Help Wanted 


WANTED: ANCHORAGE, ALASKA—Thor- 
oughly competent RAILROAD TRAVELING 
STATION AUDITOR ($3.33 per hour base 
rate), GENERAL RAILROAD ACCOUNTANT 
($3.26 per hour base rate); forty hour week, 
annual and sick leave in accordance with 
Federal Regulations. Free transportation 
on one year contract. Applicants required 
have previous railroad experience and quali- 
fied on I.C.C. System of Accounting. For 
details write: The Alaska Railroad, 410 Fed- 
eral Office Building, Seattle 4, Washington. 


WANTED: MAN EXPERIENCED in freight 
rate divisions and accounting procedure. 
Permanent position and excellent opportu- 
nity. Shortline railroad in Southeast, Box 315. 


LARGE NON-FERROUS METAL Company in 
the east has opening for rate clerk, pref- 
erably in early thirties, interested only in 
man who has thorough and broad training 
in rail rates. Please give full qualifications 
and salary expectations. Box 316. 











TRAFFIC MANAGER 


National Trade Association, central ter- 


ritory, seeks transportation executive 


with rate and classification experience, 


age 35-45; 1.C.C. Practitioner or capable 


of passing “B’ examination. Appear- 
ances before carrier committees and bu- 
reaus; 1.C.C. hearings and miscellaneous 
traffic meetings required. Submit photo- 
graph and complete outline of education, 


experience and salary desired. Box 313. 





Situations Wanted 








TRAFFIC MANAGER or Asst. 18 years indus- 
trial experience. ICC Practitioner. Presently 
employed but desires change to San Fran- 
cisco area. Box 307. ¢ 





INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER desires 
change. Rail, motor truck and industrial 
experience supplemented by academic train- 
ing. Experienced in commission and carrier 
bureau procedures. Registered practitioner. 
Available about June lst. Box 317. 








For Sale 





CHICAGO TRUCK TERMINAL for sale or 
lease—whole or part. Newly constructed 
truck terminal will accommodate 60 trailers 
at dock. 55 foot dock dragline, crane, scale, 
perishable room, garage, etc. Over 210,000 
square feet. Best location in city. Can be 
financed. Immediate occupancy. Box 311. 





I.C.C. and P.U.C. truck and bus lines or op- 
erating authority listed for sale, purchase, 
coordinations or consolidations—Northeast- 
ern Trucking Bureaus, 45 Milk St., Boston, 













BUILDING BLOCKS FOR FREIGHT RATES. A new 
20 page booklet by Ford K. Edwards, transporta- 
tion economist. This is a simple understandable 
statement of how the various factors entering 
into a freight rate are knit together in the final 
product. Ten charts. A must for all traffic men. 
Only fifty cents. Order now from the Federation 
for Railway Progress, 1430 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 











For Sale 





Tricky hours-and-minutes calculations 
simplified! 


Dollars and Cents Time 


Business .machines are geared to dollars 
and cents! Vinyl plastic slide calculates 
from standard clock readings (nearest 5 
min.) to net elapsed hours in decimals— 
“dollars and cents time’’. For example, from 
6:35 A.M. to 7:20 P.M. less 30 minute lunch 
period is 12.25 (1214) hours. Clear easy-to- 
read figures. Computes up to 24 hours. Only 
35e x 10 inches. $7.50 post paid. 


THE HOURMASTER 
DEPT. TW WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Educational Books or Courses 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION in its 
NEW REVISED 4th EDITION still only $6.00. 
This is the book used by the author J. H. 
Tedrow, LL.B. in the University of Kansas 
City, with a record of 90% admitted to prac- 
tice. Compact, simple, comprehensive. Covers 
Acts, history, practice, evidence. Quizzes 
and pleading forms. Over 250 leading cases 
discussed. A complete practitioners’ course 
for class or individual study. Endorsed by 
well-known traffic men and lawyers. Study 
for 10 days and if not satisfactory your $6.00 
refunded. Wm. C. Brown Company, Pub- 
lishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 


I.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Eldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 














CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained for our graduates? 

Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, including 
General Traffic Managers with many years of 
experience and training, as well as young, am- 
bitious, recent graduates who can be developed 
as understudies for positions of responsibility. 

Also included are specialists in many different 
phases of Traffic-Practitioners—Tariff Compilers 
—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as well as men 
with varying degrees of experience in Rates— 
Routes—Transit—Demurrage—Storage — Claims — 
Classifications. In fact, any and all duties in a 
Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to the 
nearest office: 


ACADEMY OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
253 Broadway 

New York 7, N.Y. 
1422 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
22 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

615 Griswold Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 











A GLOSSARY OF TRAFFIC TERMS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS PREPARED by 
W. J. KNORST, 25 CENTS 


The Traffic Service Corporation, 815 
Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 
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Reorganization (Compensation and Ex- 
penses). 





The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 





April 9—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argument 
before Division 4: 

% Finance 17454—Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R.R. Co. Construction. 

% Finance 17457 — Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co., et al. Con- 
struction Etc. 

April 14—Milwaukee, Wis.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Diamondson: 

Ex Parte 104—Practices of Carriers Affect- 
ing Operating Revenues or Expenses, 
Part II, Terminal Services, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. Terminal Service. 

April 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Fulton Bldg.— 
Examiner McCloud: 

I. & S. 5987—Car Rental & Switching at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

April 17—Chicago, I1l—U.S. Custom Hse.— 
Examiner Diamondson: 

30957—-National Homes Corp., et al. v. A. 
& S., et al. 





WATER, 
FREIGHT FORWARDER, 
PIPELINE 


March 31—New York, N.Y.—Hotel New 
Yorker—Examiner McCloud: 
W-1041—Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., Common 
Carrier Application. 
April 3—New York, N.Y.—Hotel New Yorker 
—Examiner Snider: 
FF-38, Sub. 3—ABC Freight Forwarding 
Corp. Extension—Mass. 
April 9—Savannah, Ga.—U.S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Snider: 
W-543, Sub. 3—Seatrain Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Savannah. 





The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 





April 14—Miami, Fla.—Greater Miami Traffic 
Assn.—Examiner Snider: 

FF-38, Sub. 3—ABC Freight Forwarding 
Corp. Extension—Mass. 


MOTOR 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in MC-F-5129, assigned April 3, at 
Washington, D.C., postponed to a date to be 
fixedy 

Hearing in I. & S. M-4056, assigned April 
4, at Atlanta, Ga., cancelled. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-4013, assigned March 
25, at Washington, D.C., cancelled and re- 
assigned April 15, at Washington, D.C., be- 
fore Examiner Driscoll. 











April 2—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Law- 


ton: 

MC-C-1224—The Clark Thread Company, 

Inc. v. Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., et al. 
April 3—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Albus: 

MC-F-2898—Petition of Detroit & Canada 
Tunnel Corp. for modification of order 
of Dec. 21, 1945, so as to permit sale of 
8,000 shares of common stock pursuant 
to terms of stock option plan. 

sot 3—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Col- 
ns: 

MC-F-5129—C. E. Houff—Control; Houff 
Transfer, Inc. — Purchase —Inter Mont 
Express, Inc. 

April 4—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Yardley: 

I. & S. M-4056—Frozen Juice or Concen- 
trates—Fla. to Midwest. 

April 10—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 74 or 
Examiner Dahan: 

%& MC-C-1322—York Motor Express Co. v. 
Branch Motor Express Co. 

%* MC-C-1351 — Motor Freight Express v. 
Same. 

April D.C.—Examiner Dris- 

*I. & S. M-4013—Iron & Steel—Between 
Philadelphia & Pa. 

April 15—Washington, 


Dahan: 
I. Va S. M-4095—Wool—East to Glasgow, 
a. 


D.C.—Examiner 


as 
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outing and 


isrouting 


of Freight 


By GLENN L. SHINN 


This book simplifies complex 
routing problems by the 
use of simple examples 
illustrating the practical 
application of established 


principles of misrouting. 


It explains in non-technical 
language the rights and 
obligations of shippers 

and carriers in all kinds of 
misrouting problems. The 
correct methods of 

tender to obtain lowest 


published rates is shown. 


177 PAGES 

CLOTH BOUND 

5 ROUTING DIAGRAMS 
$4.75 


The Traffic Service Corp. 
815 Washington Bldg. 
Washington 5, D.C. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


TRAFFIC DATES 





APRIL 


1-2 —Gulf Ports Association (annual spring 
meeting), Washington, D. C. 

1-4 —National Packaging Exposition and Con- 
ference, American Management Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N.J. 

2-4 —National Traffic Committee of the Truck- 
ing Industry, Washington, D.C. 

6-8 —Customer Relations Council, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Houston, Tex. 

16-17—Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
Roanoke, Va. 

16-17—Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

23-24—Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

28-30—U.S. Chamber of Commerce (40th Annual 
Meeting), Washington, D.C. 

30 —Chain Store Traffic League, Cincinnati, O. 


MAY 


1-3. —Chain Store Traffic League, Cincinnati, O. 

3-4 —Delta Nu Alpha National Transportation 
Fraternity (spring meeting), Akron, O. 

4-8 —sigerican Warehousemen’s Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

6-8  —Fourth Highway Transportation Congress 
(National Highway Users Conference), 
Washington, D.C. 





6-8 —Protective Section, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Milwaukee, Wis. 

12-13—Irregular Route Common Carrier Con- 
ference, American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. (annual meeting), Cincinnati, O. 


12-14—American Railway Development Associa- 
tion, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 

12-16—Trucking Operations Forum, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Columbus, O. 

14-16—Freight Station Section, Association of 
American Railroads, Cincinnati, O. 

14-19—National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc. (4th 
annual mid-year meeting), Coronado, 
Calif. 

15-16—Oil & Gas Well Supply Traffic Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

22-23—Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

31 —National Freight Traffic Association (spring 
meeting), White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 


JUNE 


1-4 —National Freight Traffic Association (spring 
meeting), White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

3-5 —Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads, New York, N.Y. 

11-13—Accounting Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Detroit, Mich. 

17-18—Central Western Shippers Advisory Board, 
Zion National Park, Utah. 


Annual Dinner Dates of Traffic Clubs 


APRIL 


1 —Chicago Transportation Club, Chicago, Ill. 
—Phoenix Traffic Club, Phoenix, Ariz. 
—Junior Traffic Club of Richmond, Rich- 

mond, Va. 

8 —Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association 

of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 

12 —Lawrence County Traffic Club of Pennsyl- 

vania, New Castle, Pa. 


15 —Kanawha Valley Transportation Club, 
Charleston, W.Va. 

15  —Capital District Traffic Association, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

15  —Transportation Club of Springfield, 
Springfield, Il. 

16  —Southern Wisconsin Traffic Club, Beloit, 
Wis. 


17. —Metropolitan Traffic Association of New 
York, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


17. —Fort Wayne Transportation Club, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


18 —Los Angeles Transportation Club, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


19 —Traffic Club of Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce, Miami, Fla. 


23. —Traffic Club of Norristown, Pa., Norris- 


town, Pa. 

24 —Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club, Franklin, 
Pa. 

24 —Columbus Transportation Club, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

28 —Manrnufacturers Association Traffic Club of 
Lancaster, Lancaster, Pa. 

MAY 

5 —Women’s Traffic Club of New England, 


Boston, Mass. 


8 —Cincinnati Women’s Traffic Club, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


13. —Traffic Club of Akron, Akron, O. 
13. —Harrisburg Traffic Club, Harrisburg, Pa. 


13. —Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


13. —Women’s Traffic & Transportation Club of 
Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 


14. —Wyoming Valley Traffic Club, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


15  —Women’s Traffic & Transportation Club, 
Portland, Ore. 


20 —Western North Carolina Traffic Club, 
Asheville, N.C. , 


21 —Women’s Traffic Club of Lackawanna 
Valley, Scranton, Pa. 


21 —Traffic Club of Houston, Houston, Tex. 
26 —Women’s Traffic Club of Fort Worth, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


28 —Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


28 —Transportation Club of Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


JUNE 


4 —Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


9 —Piedmont Traffic Club, Greenville, S.C. 
10 —Women’s Traffic Club of New York, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 


12 —Women’s Traffic Club of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 


19 —Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 


24 —Central Penna. Traffic Club, Williamsport, 
Pa. 


25 —Traffic Club of Billings, Billings, Mont. 
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OYA, 


get the benefit of 


shipments 


special care like this 7 


On the Baltimore & Ohio, we gladly 
accept our share of the responsibility 
for perfect shipping. And we not only 
take the normal precautions when you 






B&O’s management. 







B&O maintains “‘squad- 


and yards to solve han- 
dling problems. 


B&O’s freight service 
inspectors work with 
shippers to give valu- 
able, on-the-spot advice 
on loading and stowing. 















Proper freight handling 
is a constant interest of 


rons” of expert trouble 
shooters who make 
regular visits to stations 








place your shipments in our care, but 
we also have a program of special steps 
contributing to speedy, economical, 
and safe handling. For instance: 


Regular “impact-regis- 
ter’? tests determine 
safe switching speeds at 
every B&O yard. Road 
tests are made to evalu- 
ate loading and stowing 
methods. 












A continuous ‘‘good 
shipping” program edu- 
cates B&O personnel 
through posters, bulle- 
tins, charts, and motion 
pictures. 













Regional meetings are 
frequently held to keep 
B&O’s operating and 
traffic people abreast of 
latest developments in 
careful handling. 


All these factors, plus the spending 
of thousands of dollars yearly in 
educational and control activities, 
contribute to proper handling on the 
B&O. So, to be sure your shipments 
receive ‘“‘Handle with Care’’ attention, 
route them via B&O. Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly 


— better ! 





CENTRAL’S THEATRE-OWN- 
WHEELS in the past 
several years has 
given thousands of 
training shows. 


EVERY PHASE OF PERFECT 
SHIPPING is acted out 
on the screen...and 
explained in detail 
by an expert lecturer. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT STATION 
CREWS are steadily 
learning better ways 
of loading and han- 
dling your goods. 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL’S 


PERFECT 
SHIPPING 
FILMS 


WITH A 
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CENTRAL’S FREIGHT YARD 
CREWS are always 
studying the fine 
points of smooth, 
careful car handling. 
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safety of shipments FIGURES SPEAK LOUDER 


THAN WORDS! Yes, 
28% here’s the “happy 
HAPPY ENDING: — Up ° ending”! Safety of 
shipments, since the 

war, UP 28%! 





NEW YORK /ERFECT 


5 HIPPING 


CENTRAL is really a never-end- 


ing feature on New 
THE SMOOTH WATER LEVEL ROUTE York Central. With 
rearmament putting 
an extra premium on 
safe delivery of goods, 
Freight Station and 
Yard Committees aim 
to boost that 28% im- 
provement in 1952. 
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